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SAW MILLS AND COTTO^PljI 



12 - - UNION STREET, - - 12 



Wb \v Orleans, La, 



A full stock of Portable Engines, Cotton Gins and Plantation 
Machinery constantly on hand ; for sale for cash or approved paper, at 
lowest possible prices. 

Get my estimates before bviying elsewhere. 



AUGUSTE CARROUCHEE, 

(Successor to F. P. DUCONGe,! 
Importer and Dealer in French and American 
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INTo. 39 CHARTRES STREET, 
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OF NEW ORLEANS, 

:N"o. 125 OO^rMCXNT STREET. 



INCORPORATED APRIL, 1857. 



CASH CAPITAL PAID UP, 



$250,000. 



LOUIS BARNETT, Secretary. 

DIRECTORH 



HENRY PEYCHAUD, President, 
JNO. I. ADAMS, Vice President. 



yOHN I ADAMS, 
J. C. DENIS, 
P. MALOCHEE, 



M. L. NACRA, 
HENR V A URA HAM, 
11'. ALEX. GORDON, 



F LABORDE, 

A. GIRAUD, 

HENR V PEYCHAUD. 



ESTABLISHED 1822. 

i 1 Kt'STIS " [General Partners. .' „' sidciiMi; l * n t-' ommeniIam - 

A. BALDWIK <fc CO., 

(Siim-Hsurx to SI.<H'O.WB, BALOWIN & CO.) 

74 Canal Street, and 1)1. 1)3 & !)f> Common St., 

Adjoining < 'ity Hotel, 

IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 

HARDWARE, 

Gfuis, Lochs, Cutlery, N(ti/s, 
STEEL, IRON, CASTINGS. SPADES, SHOVELS, 

Tinware. Paints. Oils, 
Bhicksmiihs' and P;iv|ii'iiYrs Tools. Agricultural Implements, 

RAILROAD SUPPLIES, ETC. 

A.cruts—y. R. CAR I ER'S (,/NS, COAXES BOILER IRON, I ALENI1NE <5-' BUT- 
LER' S SAFES, E. o- (.;. BROOKE'S CUT NAILS AND SPIKES. 

A. BALDWIN & CO., 

SLOCOMB BUILDING, 
i ttuftl anil CtntntioH .NY.*.. Xric Ovlva its. 



A. B. GRISWOLD & CO., 



DIRECT IMPORTATION 
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Bronzes, Clocks, Cutlery. 



AGENTS FOR GORHAM MANUFACTURING CO., 

Largest Manufacturers in the World of 
SILVER AND FINE PLATED WARE, 

Vm\ Canal and 1 



NEW ORLEANS, LA. 



james Mccracken. 



GEO. E. BBEWSTEE. 



Mccracken & brewster, 



i>e:j^IwE:iis i:v 



FURNITURE. 

33 AND 35 IjpYAL STREET, 

Manufactory, Cor. Derbigny and Customhouse, 



NEW ORLEANS. 



D. MERCIER, 

Wholesale and Retail Dealer in Clothing, 

Hats, Boots, Shots, Far nisJti tiff Goods, Etc. 

Corner Daupnlne and Bienville Sts., - Xew Orleans. 

Orders for Country Merchants promptly executed on most reasonable terms. 



A. EMILE SCHEIDECKER, 

MACHINIST. 

7~ Orleans Street, bet. I)aaj>h hie and Huraundif, 

BUILDER OF STEAM ENGInIsTwATER AND HORSE POWER, 

Fitting up Sugar Houses, Breweries, Printing Offices, Etc., Etc. 

U~£- Rp]>uirintr . 'f rnni|M, I>r --. - :iml .Machimry of ■ ■vn-y Inscription. ;> a 

I.KHX ii| KVROI/K (ISCAIJ BOIS. 

<±i i:^\ 1*01 y:iz /* hois, 

IT h n i j usa b is < > not ?/■; r s, 

Do;i 1 e r s in 

W'iim'n ;nxl Li(|in»rs. ax " k *n',',s,.k W rsUTii Produce. 

\ r rii i: iti,i T i<: stohks. 
(<»r. Old l.ru-c and Hioiivillc NN., SI W <>lt l.l'.i SS. 

J . D E S C A, 

So. .">:> Ohl Leree St., (nriier of' Hieiieiffc, 

STi:\M MAM KA( I'DKV OF 

SMOKING TOBACCO AND SNUFF, 

A XI) IMfiillTKIl "/■' ALL h'lXliS OF 

Havana Cigars, Chewing Tobacco and Pipes, 

NEW ORLEANS. 

E. F\ MIOTON, 

•4 7 Ro.vail Ktrcel, - - IV t» >v Orleans 

Impoi'tei' .iiid X)e;ilt»i' in 

CHINA, GLASS, EARTHENWARE 

VikI House F'ui'iiissliiiig- GJ-oods. 

French, English, German and American Wares, for City and Country Trade. 



SPECIAL ATTENTION 



IS CALLED TO THE BEAUTIFUL ESTABLISHMENT OF 



I. C. LEVI 



No. lOft CANAL STREET, 



Of tlie Rich Selected Stock of 
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CLOCKS AND STATUARY 



/I/. 5. Special Attention to Watch Repairing and Diamond Setting. 



LHOTJE Ac OO., 



■AND- 



SASH, BLIND AND DOOR FACTORY. 

Flooring, Ceiling, Shelving, Weatherboarding, Walnut, Mahogany, 

AND POPIjjLM A.T.WA.YS ON BAND. 



Turning, Planing, Ornamental and Plain Sawing to order. All orders promptly attented to. 
Office, COM. TOULOUSE and FRANKLIN STS. 




oldier's Story of the War; 



INCLUDING THE MARCHES AND BATTLES 



WASHINGTON ARTILLERY, 



OTHER LOUISIANA TROOPS. 



"Chosen men for occasions of difficulty. There are no troops in the world that can be taken 
indiscriminately for brilliant services, and undoubtedly none more so than fi-r storming works. " 
— Carwot. 

"Have I not heard great ordnance in the field, 
Have I not in the pitched battle heard, 
Loud 'larums, neighing steeds and trumpets clang V 1 — Shakespeare. 



1874. 



The writer of the following pages asks the indulgence of subscribers 
for not having prepared a more costly work — an omission due to the 
present disturbed financial and political condition of the citj - . This nar- 
rative was not written with any hope of profit ; but should the reception 
given indicate an interest on the part of the public in the State troops 
during the war, or justify the expense, this will be followed by a more 
complete work, giving incidents of the return home of the disbanded army, 
and containing the muster rolls, personal narratives, and other information 
relating to Louisiana companies and regiments who were out in service. 



A SOLDIER'S STORY OF THE WAR. 



INTRODUCTORY 



Like many better soldiers, when I came back from the 
war, I determined at once to adapt myself to the changed 
condition of things in the South and not to waste anv 
time or weary the patience of friends with fighting over 
old battles. I kept my resolution for more than thirteen 
years after my first battle. Still one cannot always be 
discreet — some experiences, like the secrets told of the 
ears of Midas by the whispering reed, will have ex- 
pression. 

What I have now to say is what is being said by the 
fifty thousand soldiers from this State who wore Confed- 
erate uniforms during the Avar — by the fifty thousand 
refugees who went from this city after its capture — in 
fact, is the same story that will be talked over by forty 
millions of people North and South, or so long as the present 
generation shall remain alive. Secessia, amid her deso- 
lation, looks to the old battlefields, as the Sphynx does 
towards the ruined cities of Egypt ; and whether we will 
or not, in our dreams or daily ideas we are constantly 
hearing the command to "March;" to pack up our slender 
baggage and go vagabondizing from one miserable town 
to another searching food, shelter and rest for your tender 
ones, if you are a woman ; or, if a man, to take your place 
in line of battle, and receive the bullet that has already 
been moulded for your breast. The old ideas cannot be 
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rubbed out — will come back ; some unseen influence will 
march you over the well-tramped, fenceless, grassless and 
herbless fields — through the forests whose trees have been 
cut down or completely killed by the volleys of musketry 

Do not these fancies come to all of us ? Do not some of 
our old men who dry up and drop off, and tearful-eyed 
women who still pray for shelter and protection from 
beggary — do not the surviving soldiers who find it hard 
to cope in skill or robust health with younger rivals brood 
over these memories '' 

My excuse for writing this narrative is that I never at 
first intended it ; 1 thought only to pass a wearisome hour 
in a letter to an old friend. Once commenced, I could not 
end ; at the same time many old comrades, the subject 
once suggested, bogged me if I proposed writing about the 
war at all, to take for my theme the soldiers who went 
from Louisiana. 

I have tried to do this, though at the same time 
attempting only a rough military narrative. I want 
only to try and show how large bodies of our young men 
went through the transformation of the citizen into the 
soldier. How we learned and became reconciled to the 
rough life of tamp; consented to new ways of think- 
ing and living, and suffered, as it were, a general breaking 
up and wreck of our previous identity and existence. 

A story of such great changes in worldly circumstances, 
of any class, ought to have its charm, if properly brought 
out ; the charm that we find in Crusoe, in the Blythedale 
visionaries who renounced the luxuries of civilization 
and became farmers, in the nun who buries herself in the 
cloister, or in a St. Francis who renounces his riches and 
weds himself to poverty. You will perhaps not care for 
the Sull details of a soldier's life in itself; but when it is 
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added that it embodies the experience of many men of 
well known names who have since made themselves dis- 
tinguished in industrial enterprises, in positions of trust 
and responsibility, and as worthy and virtuous citizens 
every way, their marches will not be without interest. 
Some of us too, have seen the world outstrip us in the strug- 
gle for existence ; our rough life in the army has made us 
duller than rival applicants or contracted for us bad 
habits, and we will have to limp along and get on the 
best we can ; but this crude narrative will not have been 
written in vain, if it succeeds in awakening any sympa- 
thy with the young men who are coming on, and whom 
we will leave behind us, or if it awakens with those who 
give employment any increased tolerance or respect for 
soldiers whose convictions meant, for one out of every 
three — Death ! 

This narrative will be rather of the cheerful or careless 
sort — one not intended to awaken foolish feeling about 
our struggle, or which had better be forgotten. It will pick 
away, Old Mortality-like, a little of the mildew and moss 
from the graves of martyrs of conviction ; but it will be 
tempered with the reflection that the surviving comrades, 
who marched barefooted and without food, have since had 
better days ; and that their adventures in hard straights 
will be read with something of the same interest as that of 
those princes of romance, whose lives are no longer cared 
for the moment they become happy and comfortable. But 
enough : when we came back from the wars our friends 
treated us with so much sympathy, that we preferred enter- 
ing by quiet streets to witnessing their generosity or tears; 
and the monument recently erected in Greenwood, tells us 
that our heroes have not been forgotten. I believe that the 
services of our troops deserve to be recorded not only in 
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monumental marble, but in the page of history ; in such 
works as those of i: the grand old masters," as well as of 
the humblest scribes. Not as belonging to any regiment 
or batallion, but as illustrating what our beloved State 
did when we were all placed in the balance — as showing 
what the Louisiana Soldier did in times that tried men's 
souls. My belief is that it is a great misfortune for a 
State not to recall the names of her great dead — not to 
hold them up as models for the old and young, and to 
keep them from falling into obscurity We are made good 
and useful more by example than by the pulpit or school- 
house ; and if Louisiana had preserved the legacy of 
great names which she has produced, she would have 
escaped much of the misery into which she is now 
plunged ; her men of ability would prefer glory to the 
thrift which follows fawning ; and she would probably, as 
is the case with Georgia or Virginia, be again on the road 
to prosperity 

The man who gives his life doing what he believes to 
be his duty, makes a bequest which has an actual value 
to a State not exceeded by that of lands and money 
The day of her ruin is when we regard the time serving 
and corrupt with equal favor with the good man and 
hero. 



C H A P T E R I. 

THE ROLL CALL 

I went out to the war with a large number of youn^ 
men in the Batallion of Washington Artillery, and as 
the reader is henceforth to be familiar with the name a 
word will here be said as to its early history 

In 1839, Gen. Persifer F Smith gave the first decided 
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impetus to the volunteer companies of the city, and con- 
tributed greatly to their organization. He was really the 
founder of nearly all above Canal street. It was by his 
efforts that the Washington Regiment was organized, and 
it remained under his command until the breaking out of 
the Mexican war, at which time he was appointed Gene- 
ral of the brigade composed of it arid three other regiments. 
Eleven days after the call for volunteers, the Washington 
Regiment was descending the river in transports on its 
way to Mexico. 

Previous to its departure the regiment partook of the 
nature of a legion in its organization : that is was com- 
posed of horse, foot and artillery 

General Smith distinguished himself at Monterey — rose 
to be Brevet Major General, and by his talents caused 
himself to be retained in the U S. Army in spite of the 
absence of a military education. He died in command 
of the Department of the Pacific shortly before the war. 

The company of the Washington Regiment which more 
than any other bequeathed its organization to the Wash- 
ington Artillery Batallion, first appeared as an organized 
company in 1840; but this organization dwindled down 
to seventeen men in 1852. In those days the company, 
then known as the " Native American Artillery," after- 
wards as the Marion, was drilled by Capt. R. 0. Smith, 
and subsequently by Brig. Gen. E. L. Tracey James 
Beggs, Capt. H. M. Isaacson, Gunnegle,* Bannister and 

* Lieut. N. G. Gunnegle is the oldest member of the organization known to 
be alive. He joined in 1840, when the Artillery went by the name of the 1st 
Company Native American Artillery. The well known Armory on Girod street 
was then a blacksmith shop, but was gradually adapted to military purposes. 
In 1845 $30 a month was appropriated by the State to maintaining an armorer. 
Capt. Forno, who was a few years since killed by a railroad accident on the 
Jackson Railroad, had, up to the date of the Mexican War been its captain ; 
but at that time he resigned or perhaps was promoted to be Lieut. Colonel. 
Forno was succeeded by Capt. Isaac Stockton, much to the surprise of Gunne- 
gle's friends, who had wasted their time and money in advancing his claims. 
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some others are names that are still associated with the 
old organization. 

Then Soria became its Captain and the honor cost him 
his life. That is, the Artillery on the occasion of some 
rejoicing had carried out to the Levee at the foot 
of Canal street, four guns which were fired to the four 
points of the compass in honor of the event. It was 
while ramming a cartridge home that the piece lie was 
loading prematurely exploded. His arms were torn from 
his body, and he sustained such other injury as to occa- 
sion his death shortly after. Until the Batallion went to 
Virginia, the coat and equipments of Captain Soria hung 
as a memento of his services in its Arsenal or drill-room. 

The company still numbered not over fifteen members, 
with H. J Hunting, 1st Lieutenant, and Dan. Harrison, 
LM. The Captaincy was now offered to Leeds, who 
declined, and afterwards to Col. J. B. Walton, then 
Secretarv to Mavor Waterman, and who had served in the 
war with Mexico, as the Colonel of the Washington 
regiment. This was two or three years prior to the war. 

A growing interest in military matters now became 
prevalent as sectional passions increased in intensity, and 
the feeling was increased and encouraged by leading men* 

The latter went as :id Sorgt. and ultimately was courtmartialed for refusing to 
fill a position to which he had never been elected, but was ultimately acquitted. 
Stockton, whose company in the Mexican War was the first of the Washington 
Regiment, enlisted C4 men, and died after his return. At the time he went out 
the old privates in the company furnished officers for four or five regiments. 
Add was then Adjutant and Breedlove Major of the Washington Regiment, Jas. 
Strawbridge, 1st Lieut, and Greene 2nd. The regiment advanced as far as 
Barita in Mexico, and has still some twenty-five members alive, several of whom 
went out with the Batallion to Virginia. 

Gunnegle served as Treasurer, Secretary, keeper of the Arsenal, and 2nd 
Lieut, till 1857. He applied for leave to serve in Virginia, but was refused on 
account of age. 

*" With the commencement of the year '61 a stranger visiting our city would 
have deemed its streets the parade ground of one vast encampment. At every 
step a soldier is met, and martial music fills the air. The tramp of armed men 
is heard by day and night, and the reverberation of the drill room assails the 
ear upon every side." — True Delta. 
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who foresaw the approach of war. Partly from this 
cause, partly because the men began to work with a will, 
and through the talents of Col. Walton as an officer, the 
Artillery steadily increased in number and reputation. 

A fine armory had been given it by the city, situated 
on Girod between St. Charles and Carondelet, and from 
this the Batallion armed as infantry, marched to assist in 
the capture of Baton Rouge from the U. S. authorities, 
previous to the commencement of hostilities.* 

In the month of Mayf the Batallion was accepted " for 
the war" by President Davis, an arrangement which 
caused us to be classed as Confederate instead of State 
troops contributed by Louisiana. This arrangement, had 
afterwards the effect of giving us some advantages over 
other troops, or disadvantages (for both were contended 

*0n Jan. 10th, 1861, the first active steps towards separation were taken, 
and the steamer National started for Baton Rouge after midnight lor the capture 
of that place with a strong force of citizen soldiers. They were " young men 
mostly of hot blood, and determined to do the State some service." An expe- 
dition down the river got off at 10 o'clock the day after. At Baton Rouge, Jan. 
11, P. M., Major Haskins commanding at the arsenal capitulated 50,000 stand of 
arms and other munitions. The companies from New Orleans now held the 
barracks. Some of the Baton Rouge companies deemed themselves slighted by 
not being sent to take charge of the place, and intimated that they would dis- 
band. Great excitement in consequence. 

Three companies afterwards disbanded, retiring in high dudgeon. The vol- 
unteer troops of Baton Rouge finally took charge of the Barracks. Capt. Voories 
during the expedition commanded the Washington Artillery, Captain Charles D. 
Dreux, the New Orleans Cadets, and the Orleans Guards were under Captain 
S. M. Todd and Lieut. Girardey. The whole expedition was under the com- 
mand of Col. Walton. 

■j-As early as the month of December, 1860, a requisition was sent to Governor 
Moore for guns, stores, battery, horses, forges, etc., in order to put the Batallion 
in a condition for service in the field. On the 27th of March the petition was 
renewed, and subsequently made to the Secretary of War at Montgomery. The 
following extract quoted from the application of the commanding officer will 
show what was then its condition : 

" The Batallion Washington Artillery, under my command, numbering upon 
the rolls over three hundred men, two hundred and fifty for service, and divided 
into four companies, with a battery complete in all respects, of six bronze six 
pounder guns, two twelve pounder howitzers, and one eight pounder rifled can- 
non, is ready and desirous to take the field. The Batallion can take the field 
within a very few days after being notified, and provided with horses, camp and 
garrison equipage, etc., which of course I will be obliged to make requisition 
for upon the Confederate States." 
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for) among which was the appointment instead of the 
election by the men of their officers. 

We were mustered into service on the 26th,* and then 
marched in a body to Christ's Church, and preached 
to by Rev Mr. Leacock. who recommended us to remem- 
ber that we had been educated to be gentlemen, and to 
bring back our characters with our arms. This advice of 
the worthy Doctor caused us afterwards some mental dis- 
cussion in settling in our own minds whether a soldier 
could or ought to be any thing of the sort, and whether it 
was not better to leave his society manners, pride, preju- 
dices about birth, education and modes of living, and nearly 
every thing that makes up the word, behind. However it 
may have been, and this is what we suppose the Doctor 
intended to advise They, most of them, retained their 
cheerfulness and a disposition to do their duty in camp or 
society and probably gained more in manly feeling than 
thev could have ever acquired any where else 

To complete its outfit the citizens of New Orleans con- 
tributed #7,000 — the Ladies' Association alone giving 



* The Washington Artillery were out in full dress uniform yesterday with 
fine hand. Alter delighting the spectators who lined the streets, with a display 
of their accurate maneuvering, they were drawn up at Mr. T. C. Twichell's, St. 
Charles street, and presented with a beautiful Camp flag of the Confederate 
States. " You take with you," said the speaker for the ladies who pre- 
sented it, " their blessings and the Godspeed of every loyal heart in the entire 
community " This morning at 8 o'clock, the Battalion — every man — will be 
mustered into service by Lieut. Phifer. On Monday at G o'clock they will take 
their departure for Virginia. The reserve corps of the Batalliou will be left 
here until further notice. Lieut. W Irving Hodgson has been detailed on 
special duty as an agent and resident quartermaster of the Batallion : also in 
command of those detailed from the corps for home duty. The honorary mem- 
bers will escort the Ba'allion to the Railroad depot on Monday evening. In the 
course of a little while from now the reserve will probably be on the wav to 
some other point of action than Virginia. — JV. O. Crescent, May 26, 1861. 

This prediction came true. Under the call of Gen. Beauregard for ninety 
days men for the army of the West, Capt. Slocomb, or rather Capt. W I 
Hodgson, at that time taking out the 5th Company of Washington Artillery' 
250 strong, and with them gaining full as many laurels as were obtained by the 
first four companies in Virginia. 
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$500, and the large houses and corporations aiding with, 
equal liberality 

The following were the names of the officers and of 
those who on Sunday morning May 26th, 1861, answered 
to Lieut. Phifer's roll-call — a very solemn moment — and 
who thus became mustered into the Confederate service :* 

S T A. F F . 

Major J. B. Walton, Adjutant Lieut. W. M. Owen, 

Surgeon De. B. S. Deew, Quarter Master Lieut. C.H. Slocomb. 

NON-COMMISSIONED STAFF. 

Sergt. Major C. L. C. Dupuy, Quarter Master Sergt. Stringer Kennedy, 

Color Sergeant Louis M. Montgomery. 

COLOR GUARD. 

Corporal George W Wood, Corporal E. L.Jewell, 

" A. H. Peale, " J. H. Dearie. 

BUGLERS. 

P. P, Villavasana, Jo. Kingslow. 



ROLL OF FIRST COMPANY. 



Captain H. M. Isaacson, Jr. First Lieutenant,.... J. B. Richardson, 

First Lieutenant C. W Squires, Second Lieutenant H. G. Geiger. 

First Sergeant Edward Owen, First Corporal F. D. Ruggles, 

Second Sergeant J. M. Galbraith, Second Corporal E. 0. Payne, 

Third Sergeant C.H. C.Brown, Third Corporal W. Fellows, 

Fourth Corporal F. F. Case. 

Thomas S. Turner, C. Chambers, W T. Hardie, 

G. M. Judd, G. W. Muse, H. Chambers, 

E. J. Kursheedt, L. Labarre, E. V Wiltz, 

J. W. Kearney, M. Mount, J. P. Manico, 

C. Rossiter, P. A. J. Michel, L. E. Zebal, 

W Chambers, J. M. Payne, H. L. Zebal, 

W. F. Perry, R. McK.'Spearing, W. R. Falconer, 

J. E. Rodd, A. F. Coste, G. B. DeRussy, 

M. E. Jarreau, J. R. McGaughy, F. Lobrano, 

J. A. Tarlton, E. A. Cowen, C. A. Everett. 

T. Y. Aby, F. A. St. Amand, 

* The Batallion, when in Virginia, was several times recruited to fill the 
places of the killed, wounded and disabled, who averaged about one hundred 
to each company. 
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S. G. Stewart, 



Geo. Bernard, Sergt, 
Michael Hock, 
Charles Rush, 
Jno. E. Scheman, 
Jno. O'Neil, 
W. K. Dirke, 



ARTIFICERS. 

W D. Holmes, 

DRIVERS. 

Pat. Mooney, 
H. Meyer, 
Jno. Jacobs, 
Thos. Kerwin, 
David Nolan, 
Win. Forrest. 



Israel Scott, 



Fred. Lester, 
R. Nicholas, 
Jno. Charlesworth, 
Jno. Anderson, 
Mathew Burns, 
Jas. Heflogh. 



ROLL OF SECOND COMPANY, 



First Lieutenan C. C. Lewis Com'dg, 

First Lieutenant Sam'l J. McPherson, 

Second Lieutenant C H. Slocomb, 

First Sergeant J. H. DeUrange 

Second Sergeant Gustave Aime, 



Third Sergeant H. C. Wood, 

Fourth Sergeant C. Huchez, 

First Corporal J. D. Edwards, 

Second Corporal C. E. Leverich, 

Third Corporal Jules Frcrct, 



Fourth Corporal 15. V 



Hutton. 



II. N. Pavnc. 
J. S. Meyers, 
Tracey Twichcll, 
T. J. Land, 
J. W Eramett, 
J. A. Hall, 
G. Humphrey, 
W C. Giffen, 
.1. C. Woodville, 
A. A. lirinsraadc, 
E. L. Hall, 



John Montgomery, 



John Weber, 
Toney Hulby, 
John Fagan, 
George Barr, 
Wm. Carey, 
B. B. F. McKesson, 



It. Axson, 
Wm. Roth, 
E. D. Patton, 
A. (t. Knight, 
J. I). Britton, 
W A. Randolph, 
W. F Florence, 
J. W. Parsons, 
J. Howard (ioodin, 
Thomas H. Suter, 

AUTIFICER8. 



DRIVERS, 

William Little, 
James Crilly, 
John Cannon, 
Jas. Leyden, 
Ed. Loftns, 
Ewin Lake, 



F Alcwelt, 

F. P. Buckner, 

G. E. Strawbridge, 
A. R. Blakely, 

R. Bannister, Jr. 
R. C. Lewis, 
H. B. Berthelot, 
W J. Hare, 
J. H. Randolph, 
W. H. Wilkins. 
Sam'l Hawes. 



Leonard Craig. 



James Brown, 
W. F. Lynch, 
Louis Roach, 
William Oliver, 
Corn'l McGregor, 
Alex. Bucher. 
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ROLL OF THIRD COMPANY 



Captain M. B. Miller, 

First Lieutenant J. B. Whittington, 

Second Lieutenant L. A. Adam, 

First Sergeant Frank McElroy, 

Second Sergeant A.. Hero, Jr. 



Third Sergeant L. Prados, 

Fourth Sergeant J. T. Handy, 

First Corporal E. L. Jewell, 

Second Corporal A. H. Peale, 

Third Corporal W. H. Ellis, 



Fourth Corporal W. A Collins. 



Napier Bartlett, 
H. D. Summers, 
J. H. Moore, 
W Mills, 
Robert Bruce, 
J. H. Holmes, Jr. 
T. H. Puqua, 
0. N. DeBlanc, 
E. W Morgan, 
P W Pettis, 

E. Riviere, 

F. Kremelberg, 
Chas. Hart, 
Sam'l C. Boush, 
Geo. McNeil, 

J. H. Colles, 
Frank Shaw, Jr. 
E. Toledano, 
W. S. Toledano, 



Jos. Blanchard, 



P 0. Fazende, 
Fred. L. Hubbard, 
Jos. H. DeMeza, 
L. E. Guyot, 
J. F. Randolph, 
S. Chalaron, 
J. T. Brenford, 
C. W. Deacon, 
Stringer Kennedy, 
Howard Tully, 
Wm. Leefe, 
I. W- Brewer, 
C. H. Stocker, 
J. R. Porter, 
S. G. Sanders, 
B. L. Braselman, 
R. P Many, 
F. A. Carl. 



^.TtT I J? I C lERlS . 



C. E. Fortier, 
R. Maxwell, 
E. Avril, 
E. Charpiaux, 
T. M. Mc.Fall, 
M. W Cloney, 
Ed. Duncan, 
C. A. Falconer, 
H. J. Phelps, 
T. Ballantine, 
E. W- Noyes, 
M. W. Chapman, 
W. P. Noble, 
W. G. Coyle, 
L. P, Forshee, 
George H. Meek, 
J. C. Bloomfield. 
A. B. Martin, 
R. Turnell. 



Jas. Keating, 



ROLL OP FOURTH COMPANY 



Captain B. F.Eshleman, 

First Lieutenant Jos. Norconi, 

Second Lieutenant Harry A. Battles, 

Second Sergeant W J. Behan 



Third Sergeant G. E. Apps, 

Fourth Sergeant J. D. Reynolds, 

First Corporal Geo. Wood, 

Second Corporal J. W Dearie 



A. D. Augustus, 

B. F. Widler, 

J. R. McGowan, 
J. M. Rohbock, 
H. F. Wilson, 

C. C. Bier, 



G. L. Crutcher, 
J. F. Lilly, 
T. J. Stewart, 
Sam'l A. Knox, 
Wm. Palfrey, 
L. C. Lewis, 



H. N. White, 

Jno. B. Chastant, 

W. Snead, 

H. D. Seaman, 

F. H. Bee, 

C. W. Marston, 
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J. C. Wood, 
Jno. S. Fish, 

F. A. Brodie, 
E. Lauer, 

G. Beck, 

R. F. F. Moore, 
H. H. Baker, 
J. W. Bnrke, 
Jno. Meux, 
J. B. Valentine, 
Phil. Von Coin, 
T. B. White, 
Bernard Hufft, 



Levy Callahan, 



J. V Ges9ner, Leader, 
T. Gutzler, 
Ch. W. Struve, 
J. Arnold, 



J. H. Smith, 
G. Montgomery, 
Isaac Jessup, 
A. F. Vass. 
W- W. Jones, 
P. C Lane, 
T. Carey, 
W P. S. Crecy, 
W C. Morrell, 
W T. O'Neill, 
A. Banksmith, 
Frank Williams, 



ARTIFICERS. 



ba.:v r». 



Jno. Deutsch, 
Jno. Geches, 
Peter Trum, 
Jno. Lorbs, 



C. A. Deval, 

E. A. Mellard, 

J. W Wilcox, 

V D. Terrebonne. 

E. F. Reichart, 

Thos. H. Cummings, 

R. H. Gray, 

S. T. Hale, 

J. W Lesene, 

Chas. Hardenburg, 

J. C. Purdy, 

E. Jaubert. 



Jno. McDonnell. 



Thos. Kostmel, 
J. H. Sporer, 
Charles Meir, 



OH APT Kit II 



DEPARTIUE FOR VIRGINIA. 



There will never be a time of such intense public feeling 
in the history of New Orleans, or perhaps in that of the 
country generally, as that which attended the departure 
of the first troops at the commencement of the late civil 
war. Writing at this day, one is almost inclined to doubt 
the impressions which still remain in his memory, not to 
speak of those half effaced, which are occasionally brought 
to mind by the conversation of old comrades or friends, 
or by glancing over old letters or files of papers. Can it 
be possible, you say to yourself, that business men, though 
always in our city known for generosity, would give away 
clothing, arms or horses, without scarcely thinking of the 
matter: or that salaries were continued, by liberal 
houses, even after the employees had enlisted for the war • 
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that the stores were closed on the day of our departure, 
the streets were crowded to suffocation, the balconies lined 
with smiling and crying women, and that those were 
esteemed most happy who had departing friends upon 
whom to lavish their gifts, or bestow their flowers ?* That 
certainly is the only time we can remember when citizens 
walked along the lines offering their pocket books to men 
whom they did not know ; that fair women bestowed their 
floral offerings and kisses ungrudgingly and with equal 
favor among all classes of friends and suitors ; when the 
distinctions of society, wealth and station were forgotten, 
and each departing soldier was equally honored as a hero. 
On the day of our departure we certainly had a little 
touch of the millenium of good feeling, and it was nearer 
like Utopia than one generation can ever live to see a 
second time.f 

* The Washington Artillery embraces as large a representation of our old and 
permanent population, the sons of our old citizens, as any military organization 
in the city. Every member of it is a gentleman ; many occupy high positions 
in social and commercial circles, and the parting scenes were most affecting — 
Delta, May 28. 

•j- Rev. Dr. Palmer delivered from the steps of the City Hall an address from 
which we quote the final passage : 

"The alternative now before us is subjugation and absolute anarchy — a 
despotism which will put its iron heel upon all that the human heart holds 
most dear. The mighty issue is to be submitted to the ordeal of battle, with 
the nations of the earth as spectators, and with the God of Heaven as umpire. 

" With such an issue we have no doubt of the part that will be assigned 
you to play, and when we hear the thunders of your cannon echoing from the 
mountain passes of Virginia will understand that you mean in the language of 
Cromwell ' to cut this war to the heart.' It is little to say that you will be 
remembered. And should the frequent fate of the soldier befal you in a soldier's 
death, you shall find your graves in thousands of hearts, and the pen of history 
shall write your martyrdom. Soldiers farewell ! And may the Lord of Hosts 
be round about you as a wall of fire, and shield your heads in the day of 
battle." We make room for an equally touching farewell from the sermon of 
Rev. Dr. Leacock of the Sunday previous : 

" Remember that the first convert to Christ from the Gentiles was a soldier. 
Inscribe the cross upon your banners, for you are fighting for liberty. In but 
a few hours more you will dare the toils of the battle field, and may God 
protect you in your absence. Our hearts will follow you — our ears will be open 
for tidings of your condition, and our prayers ascend for your safety, success 
and return. Let us, as the last thing that we can do, commend you to the care 
of Him who alone can assist." 
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But though the route to the depot was scattered with 
flowers, the thought also began to enter our minds that 
we had assumed the hard and unprosaic duties of soldiers, 
and that individual freedom and happiness were now to 
be left behind. The day too, in spite of our glory and the 
enthusiasm of our friends, was suffocatingly hot — so much 
so as to cause the death of two of our men,* as it were, 
in the ranks, from sunstroke ; and although every other 
military organization turned out in honor of those whom 
they envied the priority of departure, and allowed us to 
go to the cars through their divided ranks, it would have 
added srreatlv to our bodilv comfort to have had more air, 
even at the sacrifice of some of the music of the brass 
bands, proffers of gifts, svmpathv and excitement. We 
suffered the torture of unaccustomed heavy clothing, 
knapsacks, and the dusty march of three hours duration, 
but meanwhile were being equally suffocated with roses; 
but what young man or soldier who has just enlisted ever 
cares for fatigue. Avhen compared with such glory; or 
would exchange the happiness of seeing his whole past 
life brought out. as it were in tableau, at the moment of 
leaving it probablv for ever, for ten times as much fatigue? 

Our Batallion, at starting, consisted of three hundred 
men, who, most of them, had parents or other friends to bid 
them good-bye. Had they known that an interval of four 
years would separate them — that thirty battle fields were 
to be strewn with their bones, and that every other man 
of their number would be crippled or killed, the scene 
would not have been more affecting than it really was.+ 

* One of them F. A. Carl, singularly enough was an old soldier who besides 
speaking five languages, had served three years in the Russian Royal Artillery 
and fought in the Hungarian struggle. 

flsrael Gibbons, himself an excellent soldier, and at that time writing on the 
Crescent, thus describes the scene : 

" The departure yesterday was a perfect ovation. No previous military 
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A great many fathers, in shaking hands with the men, 
would ask us to look after and keep an eye on their sons. 
It generally turned out that the parties recommended 
would be the first to be killed, or that difference of tem- 
perament prevented an opportunity of acquaintance, much 
less doing the solicited service. 

departure has been honored with so tumultuous a demonstration. The Batal- 
lion moved in four columns, with the drivers as a fifth or auxiliary, and 
with a large turn out of honoraiy members. Their escort were the Orleans 
Light Horse, Capt. Leeds, the Orleans Guard, 500 strong, Capt. Theard, and the 
Louisiana Cadets. All along this route the scene was one of the most unexam- 
pled enthusiasm. The men made noise with cheers and huzzas, and the ladies 
silently expressed their feelings with their flowers and handkerchiefs. The 
scene at the Depot was indescribable. All the carriages of the town were 
here filled with loads of beauty, and the balconies, windows and house-tops 
were filled with people. 

"We never before saw ladies of fashion, respectability and wealth do as much 
as they did last evening for a final view, leaving their carriages, dodging under 
mules heads, and wading ancle-deep in dust. The crowd extended a half a mile 
beyond the Depot— to the edge of the swamp. They gave all sorts of evidence 
of the very highest heart-feeling, and everybody had wet eyes. As the twilight 
faded into dark, the train rumbled off, groups of people were seen sitting about 
on the piles of lumber, waiting for the ladies to have their cry out, before start- 
ing for home. 

The Honorary Members who turned out upon this occasion, were : 
Brig. Gen'l E. L. Tracey, Col. A. H. Gladden, Hon. Gerard Stith, W A. Freret, 
Esq., John D. Foster, M. D., E. T. Parker, Adam Giffen, Norbert Trepagnier, 
Hon. P. H. Morgan, M. A. Foute, Jules Tuyes, Hon. Win. G. Austin, M. D., D. 
Maupay, Alfred Munroe, E. B. Smedes, John Holmes, Col. C. A. Taylor, A. S. 
Withers, Hon. C M. Bradford, T. S. McCay, Hon. John T. Monroe, E. C. Hancock, 
A. P Harrison, Mark F. Bigney, E. F. Schmidt, H. G. Stetson, John Calhoun, 
Hon. John B. Leefe, Wm. G. Hewes, Maj. Thomas F. Walker, John Pemberton. 
R. L. Pugh, Jacob J. Herr, Hon. J. 0. Nixon, J. C Ferriday, A. P. Avegno, 
Dan'l E. Colton, Charles T. Nash, T. L. Leeds, H. W Reynolds, B. F. Voorhies, 
R. L. Outlaw, G. H. Chaplain, W. B. Bowles, W. L. Allen, Col. S. H. Peck, T. L. 
Bayne, P. N. Wood, H. Doane, Geo. W. Hynson, Col. Geo. W. Race, Wm. H. 
Hunt, W C. Lipscomb, Col. Daniel Edwards, R. Esterbrook, J. M. Davidson, 
C. F. White, F. Wing, Howard Smith, M. D., W. M. Pinckard, Wm. Ellis, A. W 
Bosworth, George Connelly. J. D. Dameron, G. S. Hawkins. 

The names of the members of the Batallion who went as officers in various 
regiments or who continued the existence of the organization in the city, were 
Capt. 0. Voorhies, Jr. First Lieutenant, T. A. James, Second Lieutenant, M. S. 
Squires, First Sergeant, 0. F. Peck, Third Sergeant, A. Luria, Color Sergeant, 
J. Thomas Wheat, Quarter Master Sergeant, E. L. Hews, First Corporal, Charles 
Thompson, First Artificers, C. H. Waldo, D. Kelly, Treasurer (afterwards Capt. 
W. Irving Hogdson. 

Privates. — Anderson J. B., Bruce N. M., Baker Marion A., Blair J. C, Blow 
R. A., Butts E. S., Brand F. A., Bisland J. J., Bloomfield Benj., Barton R. G., 
Culbertson C. W., Caldwell A. F., Correjolles G., Churchill W E., Carey F. S., 
Calmes W N., Dudley L., DeMerritt J. W., Delamore Jas., Evans Geo. P., 
Estella M., Easton T. B., Finley L. A., Jr. Fisk John S., Ferriday W M., Gray- 
son J. B., Jr. Graham L., Grandpre P., Gordon W. E., Goldsmith F., Halsey 
W. S., Hutton B. V., Henniug Wm. H., Hanlou Jos., Harrington S., Hawthorn 
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The leave-taking of the young men, generally with their 
relatives, it must be admitted was much more hurried than 
with their wives, or more often with their sweet-hearts, (for 
we were nearly all at that age when it is difficult to keep 
from having at least one.) Some of us were compelled to 
remain in ranks and be witness to these tender leave-tak- 
ings — to watch the lustrous eyes, suffusing cheeks, the heav- 
ing breasts, the last fond smile, and the concluding kiss — 
all taking place in less time than it takes to relate it; and 
tobecome, as it were, each of us, by sympathy, an actor and 
jiarticeps crimiuis in the love-making or love. ending tableau 
that was going on. It did not take a great many minutes 
to complete this part of the drama — though it was curi- 
ous in one respect — that of bringing together so many 
couples of education and refinement and making them act 
out the drama of their loves, or at least a specimen chap- 
ter. All these little incidents were remembered long 
after and frequently talked over in camp, and very often 
when we had all become irrowlers, not much to the credit 
of the (Intiniitix )>/ r.s,i>/<r The fact is, there was some 
little forgetfulness about these vows after the arrival of 
the Batallion in Virginia, while the fond and trusting 
hearts that were left behind, subsequently found them- 
selves so situated, after the capture of the city, as to ren- 
der any such remembrance inconvenient. 

These little love episodes, too, as we soldiered further 

A. T., Harvey C M., Hedges J. H. H., Hemines D. P., Johnson F. A., Johnston 
T. G., Johnston D. C, Jones 0. G., Kennedy John, Lipscomb, A. A., Leverich 
Chas, E., Lonsdale H. H., Lowe B. M. Jr., Lange P. G., Morell W. C, McLearn 
John G., McN:iir H. M., iMiller J. H., Morris J. B. O'Brien R. M., Pierson, J. G. 
Pnidos J. B., Phelps W. V., Perkins J. A., Quirk Wm. C, Rodgers, J. C. Roc- 

quet A., Robira A., Reid W A., Smith Alex. Jr., St. Amant , Spedden E. 

Speoring C. F., Sambola A., Steven W., Stewart , Stroud George. Sanford 

C. H., Savage A., Seymour J. W., Simpson G W., Summers H. D., Tisdale B 
F., Tisdale E. K., Tracy M., Vaught W. C. D., West Geo., Wingate VV W ' 
Wingate E. II., Walshe B. T., Willard E. 0., Webb J. V., Wolf 0. B., Wvche j' 
F., Wordall F., Ximines W. A. J 
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on, were destined to have their influence, in a remote and 
indirect way on all of the Batallion, even those most 
indifferent to the sentiment, and so far from the fond 
absent being remembered with sympathy, was the cause 
not unfrequently of loud swearing. For instance, the first 
detail made of a member to return home (naturally 
enough) was the man who had just married a bran new 
wife. Then there were faithful spouses who found oppor- 
tunities to overtake the Batallion in its various marches, 
who were either obtaining or entreating to obtain, their 
husband excused from some camp service, and which, if 
obtained, would throw the wearisome duty on some less 
fortunate batchelor comrade. While on the other hand, 
the latter class would either be absent from camp at every 
turn, when the presence of the fair was to be obtained, or 
writing love-letters home, or seeking for furloughs, mostly, 
of course, with reference to attractions left behind. 

At length we were marched into the cars by companies 
and assigned our places for the journey- The knapsacks, 
belts and other useless plunder of one sort and another 
with which we weie all more or less burdened, was quickly 
disposed of upon the hooks over head, or under the seats, 
(Damocles swords were suspended above,) and every man 
made himself as comfortable as could be done in a car 
crowded to its utmost capacity, and on the hottest night of 
the year. 

It need hardly be stated that there was too much 
excitement for the first half of the night to allow of much 
sleep. The men laughed, and danced and sung as if pos- 
sessed by hysteria. The sardine boxes which we had 
brought along to be eaten when rations run short, were 
opened before we reached the first station, and the various 
flasks much sooner. 
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CHAPTER III. 

ALL ABOABD— A CAK WHEEL ANABASIS. 

In spite of all of the heat and dust, and the drawback 
of having no place or opportunity for comfortable sleep, 
we were most of us in excellent spirits, and our upward 
journey to Richmond was one all the way through of wild 
excitement. 

But gradually the older and more serious members 
began to settle down to pipes and tobacco — to staring out 
at the trees which seemed to rush homewards like an 
armv of giant phantoms, and to realizing that their past 
habits were cut (iff from their future. Tbe loud talkers, 
who had indefatigably told heavv stories which the noise 
of the train prevented any one but themselves from 
hearing, began to show signs of exhaustion; and as the 
night wore on there would sometimes be a brie)' lull, un- 
disturbed by anvthing except the heavy breathing of the 
sleepers. Then the train would stop at a station — one 
man would be heard complaining of the oppressive boots 
of his vis-a-vis neighbor against the pit of his stomach, 
Avhile another would expostulate at the length of legs 
from behind which projected over the top of the seats and 
inconvenienced the complainants head. 

We were now made to realize that those with whom we 
would be most thrown together were the comrades who 
resembled each other in the single matter of height, and 
were in character and tastes the most widely different, 
and that our first study would be to learn to adapt our- 
selves to each other's ways. And a very difficult lesson 
to learn that subsequently proved. 

For instance, the next morning about day lio-ht, when 
the train stopped for water, a clear branch was discovered 
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running near the railroad embankment, and the men began 
to tumble out, considerably worn and pulled down, to profit 
by the best opportunity we would have of washing. The 
provident soldiers now would produce towels, soaps, combs, 
etc., and save for the trouble of bending on their knees and 
bathing like Diana with the brook for a mirror, would 
manage to make their toilet about as well as if they were 
at home, or in a fashionable barber's saloon. The only 
trouble would be that the man who came after would be 
unprovided, or was too lazy to go down into his own 
knapsack, and consequently would have to borrow. 
Before the first borrower had concluded, a second applica- 
tion to borrow would be filled, with similar requests fol- 
lowing in rapid order from others, until the owner becoming 
wearied with waiting would timidly request that the 
articles be returned when all were through. An hour or 
so afterwards when the matter was under investigation, it 
would be made to appear that the soap was regarded as 
Batallion soap, and that there was nothing more to be 
heard of it ; that the tin wash basin which its fastidious 
owner had fondly fancied w^ould accompany him in all of 
his campaigns, had been left behind at the halting station; 
that the towel had been hung out to dry ; and as for the 
comb somebody had brought it along, but precisely who, 
nobody could tell ! 

Of course it need not be said that the owner of the 
wash basin felt ruined and discontented for the balance of 
the day, and the day after ; for when the time for ablu- 
tions came again, he found no friend that was willing to 
lend him any of the articles before mentioned, and so his 
satisfaction and happiness at leading the life of a soldier 
would receive its first check and begin to wane. 

" It's not that I care about a d — d little cake of soap," he 
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would feelingly growl, as his Alnashar visions of soldiering 
began to disappear like the bubbles that were made from 
the missing cube; "it's not that I can't make a raise of 
another towel and comb ; but it's the principle of the 
thing. I begin to believe that about one half of the 
Batallion are beats that intend to live off the other half, 
and I want it understood that they won't work that game 
any more with me. I've got at any rate a bag of good 
perique tobacco left,"' (says the speaker filling his pipe and 
anticipating a movement among the crowd) and if you 
hear of any body inquiring for any, send them to me, and 
they will find out where they oot'f get it. 

And so far from receiving the sympathy which his mis- 
fortunes merited, the victim was affectedly condoled with 
and taken aside by some one of every group in which he 
happened to enter, for the purpose of drawing from him 
a further recital of his wrongs. 

We dozed on through the following day. pulled out a 
novel now and then, or talked in a somewhat more quiet 
strain than on the night before. Some of the men had 
still enough enthusiasm left to occupy their time in scour- 
ing their sabres; others who had not left civilization 
entirely behind, produced cards and an ear of corn, which, 
such is the wickedness of the times, need not be ex- 
plained to any body, meant a mild game of poker. This 
included for several days quite a large circle, but this 
gradually contracted with the pocket books of the players. 
The game always remained popular, particularly after pay 
day, though owing to certain difficulties about chips, the 
number who kept constantly occupied at it was limited. 
There was a small devoted circle who applied themselves 
faithfully to it on the cars and off, at night at the guard 
tent — around the bivouac fire, and sometimes before and 
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after the bloody carnage of battle. The counters were of 
gold not unfrequently. at starting — the cards gilt-edged. 
But the last time I saw the game in carnp, the players 
looked unwashed and ragged, and the papers taken from 
a bloody knapsack were dealt on an old red cotton hand- 
kerchief. The prize that was contended for was a chicken 
which had been pressed into service, and the loser was to 
have the privilege of cooking and eating this, and sucking 
the bones. There is nothing like having a passion or 
mission in life ; and except for the difficulty of paying for 
the chips, card playing seemed to be as popular a way of 
killing time as any 

As we journeyed on, we passed through several towns 
where we were welcomed with great eclat by the popula- 
tion, and indeed the same might be said about every vil- 
lage and isolated house. There was always a sign, as 
was the case with all the troops who first went out, that 
the sight of the soldier touched some profound and sym- 
pathetic cord. At every depot there would be gathered 
the most beautiful ladies of the place, who would enthu- 
siastically stream out and welcome us as Calypso and her 
nymphs did Telemachus, giving us at leaving, flowers, 
cold chicken, gloves, aprons and knic-nacs of every sort. 
Sometimes the reception would be at a regularly laid table, 
as it was at Huntsville — sometimes in a ball room, as at 
Iuka Springs, and then after fifteen minutes of waltzing 
of fast city youth and bashful girls (who thought much to 
the astonishment of the former, that it looked nicer to be 
held by the arms instead of being encircled around the 
waist,) the cars would again move on. 

Knoxville and Chattanooga each furnished impressions, 
but our pride had been humbled along that portion of our 
route by having to ride all night in box cars. Our 
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special glory was reserved for Lynchburg, and in after 
rears we never grew weary of gloating over the honors 
there bestowed upon us. It was on Sunday about noon 
that we first stood drawn up in line in the principal 
street, and there were many carriages filled with ladies who 
lent the charm of their presence to the occasion. One 
of them was a gorgeous looking beauty who seemed from 
the glances she bestowed, to have fallen in love with some 
one of us at first sight. We each of us flattered ourselves 
with having wrought the charm, and doubtless thenceforth 
would have recounted around camp fires a good many 
Arabian night romances, or stories of ourselves, simi- 
lar to that of Queen Christiana and Ronzares, promoted 
from a coming soldier, to be a Spanish grandee. But a 
civilian who was standing by her carriage, dashed these 
hopes by bringing a message of invitation to one of the 
color corporals, and this was followed up by an introduc- 
tion, exchange of rings, correspondence, and all that. 
Possibly the romantic meeting would have ended in some- 
thing else, had not death swept away both before the 
second vear of the war. 

We passed the remainder of the day and night in Lynch- 
burg, the citizens entertaining us at their houses — that is, 
all with the exception of the Zenophon of this narrative 
and a dozen other unfortunate wretches. These were de- 
tailed on a very dark, chilly night, to stand guard over the 
cars on the railroad — none of us well knew which. The 
first guard mounting, proved as dangerous as it was irk- 
some. Having been placed on the embankment, the sen- 
tinel was ordered to march forward on the side of the cars 
fifty feet and return, keeping meanwhile a bright look out 
for the enemy. He started to march, as directed, on the 
track by the side of the train, but had not proceeded fifty 
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feet before his path (owing to the narrowness of the em- 
bankment suddenly ended.) As it was very dark, he was 
not made aware of this state of things, until he found 
himself about twenty feet below, with his sabre sticking 
in the ground, and very much wondering how he so sud- 
denly reached there. 

We stood our guard watch of two hours and were then 
allowed to crawl among some sacks of corn in one of the 
freight cars, and sleep there until again wanted. By the 
time we had got through our second dose of guard 
mounting, there were a dozen of their country's defenders 
who began to have -a low opinion about soldiering. 

The only other incident I shall now stop to relate, pre- 
vious to the arrival at Richmond, was that performed by 
a young private of that day, and a well known merchant 
of this. While the train was in motion, proceeding to 
the last point of our week's journey, a very pretty and 
patriotic young girl appeared near the track with a bouquet 
of flowers in her hands, of which to her evident regret, 
she had no opportunity of disposing. The rear of our 
long train was composed of platform cars, laden with the 
guns which were afterwards to accompany us into the 
field, and underneath whose rattling chains at night the 
men would crawl and sleep. Upon the last of these plat- 
form cars a sentinel was standing, who thought it a pity 
that such a pretty bouquet should be left behind. The 
train was going slowly around a curve. Acting up to his 
idea, he jumped down without accident, took the bouquet, 
and the moment after succeeded in regaining the train. 
In fact, he did more — he not only gallantly took the 
bouquet, but a kiss besides, from the lips of the astonished 
donor. The same sort of thing happened at a way station 
where a young lady locked in a room on the second story, 
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offered a bouquet, then a ring, and finally a kiss to anybody 
that would climb after them. The work had to be done 
on a shutter and the outside of a window sash, neverthe- 
less, we had such a variety of talent, that the work was 
accomplished. 



C HAPTER IV 

THE CONFEDERATE CAPITOL. 



We were very much disgusted on arrival at Richmond, 
for arrive there we at last did, to find that instead of being 
allowed to take a run around and see the place we 
were shut up in a tobacco warehouse and a sentinel placed 
at the gate. While some of us were meditating an imita- 
tion of the too lively Zouaves who had been shut up tem- 
porarilv in an upper hall, and who made a verv practical 
use of their new sashes to let themselves down to the 
ground, the welcome order came to inarch to a hotel break- 
fast. This was our breakfast of adieu, the last we were 
ever to eat altogether, and when finished, we moved toward 
cam]). 

We were now marched in a comfortable frame of mind 
through the strcetsof Richmond, led on bvthc exhilerating 
notes of (Ressner's brass band, which accompanied us from 
New Orleans, and we spread to the breeze the most costly 
and beautiful standard borne by any of the Confederate or 
holiday troops.* 

*This standard made of very costly silk, yellow upon one side and red upon 
the other, represented the coat of arms of Louisiana and of the Batallion. It 
was said to have been made in Paris at a cost of S.750, was heavily mounted in 
silver and was presented by the ladies of New Orleans, in a speech delivered by 
Senator Benjamin in which he predicted the war. 

It was replied to by the gallant Capt. Wheat, then the color bearer of the 
Batallion. Towards the close of the war when its preservation became difficult 
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The uniforming of the members which was done by 
first class city tailors, had been an item of something like 
$20,000 and with brass scales, white belts and gloves and 
flashing sabres, no organization in the world, as was after- 
wards told us by President Davis and Lee (to which latter 
we reported,) ever presented a braver appearance. 

Still, in spite of our ardor, there appeared a cer- 
tain coolness on the part of spectators, which had been 
previously lacking in our reviews. We did not under- 
stand it then, but did afterwards. The fact was, the town 
was overrun with soldiers, till, as the phrase then was, you 
could not rest. This was the meditative view taken by the 
business population, who were occupied rather in thinking 
of the additional amount of money that would be spent 
in the city than our showy appearance, and in the few 
words that we were permitted to exchange in ranks, the 
people of Richmond began to descend to a low figure. 
But we soon had cause to change this opinion in every 
respect ; and certainly the ladies of the city, when in the 
afternoon our camp had been pitched, and who came to see 
us by thousands, magnificently atoned for any lack of en- 
thusiam during the day- 
It need not be added that there was no city of the Con- 
federacy with which we became so familiar, or to which 
we became so much attached, as Richmond. It was in 

amidst incessant marching, it was sent to grace the Louisiana table of Mrs. 
Slocomb, at a fair given at Columbia, S. C. The colors were however stolen, 
before its arrival from the valise of the soldier who had been entrusted with it, 
together with the valise itself; and though rewards have been offered nothing 
has ever been heard of it from that day to this. Several of the battle flags that 
went with the different batteries were brought back. The silver socket was all 
that was ever brought back of the standard. 

It was displayed for the last time on the works in front of Petersburg, on the 
morning of July 4th, 1864, as a sort of defiance suggested by the day. The pro- 
duction of this flag was speedily responded to, by the hoisting of apparently all 
of the regimental colors along both Federal and Confederate lines. It was of 
course subject to a heavy cannonade during the day, though without once being 
struck. 

4 
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reality for the next four years our second home, and be- 
came the permanent one for a good many of the members, 
who there contracted ties of marriage and of business, and 
never returned to the Crescent City There were none of 
us but what formed a large circle of friends of every class 
among the inhabitants, and as time wore on, Ave found a 
very large population from our own city gathered there, 
and in the surrounding camps. To take a Virginia sol- 
dier's impressions of Richmond from his pleasant recollec- 
tions, would be the play of Hamlet with the part of the 
young lord of Denmark omitted. They were our gleams 
of sunshine. 

But to return to camp. After the work of putting up 
tents, which we found to be a tremendous bore, the hour 
for evening drill had arrived, and a very large crowd had 
gathered to witness our manoeuvres, including President 
Davis himself. "We Ave re overwhelmed Avith invitations 
to houses, and received them just as readily Avithout 
any introductions, and inside of camp lines, as Ave did in 
private salons. I used to wonder hoAV Romulus and his 
felloAV-robbers. Avhen they seized on the Sabine women — 
Iioav they managed in the shortjtime they had for acquaint- 
ance, to adapt their booty to individual taste — whether, 
for instance, the Avhite whiskered robber, who had been 
compelled to take a sentimental prize, did not afterwards 
have to swap her off to some young comrade, in exchange 
for another that Avas domestic and avIio had no nonsense 
about her. But as far as making acquaintances went in 
our experience, it Avas astonishing how the different cliques 
and classes seemed almost instinctively or naturally to 
find out and adapt themselves to their own kind, whether 
they believed in blood, money, talent or education, Avhether 
carefully brought up or fond of a Avild life, of a religious 
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or business turn, or fond of intrigue and adventure. One 
of the latter sort, I remember who was on guard at the 
time of the parade, made a lady acquaintance which made 
him leave his post to accompany her home ; which kept 
him in all sorts of scrapes for the balance of the war, and 
which years after led to the singular fainting away of 
"a star," (for she finally went on the stage,) in a way 
that the audience could not understand. By a singu- 
lar sort of coincidence a second lady of the same party 
became attached and afterwards married to a soldier who 
was never once absent without leave, and is now well 
known in our city for his business capacity. 

Discipline was very rigidly enforced, and the guard tent 
was the centre of intelligence, partly because of the 
details for duty from the various companies, partly because 
it was generally filled with offenders who had gone off to 
town without leave, and the narrative of whose adven- 
tures about every class of city society was fully as lively 
as the average newspaper chronicles. Though the guards 
were very strict (rendered doubly so because they them- 
selves had probably alread}' been caught and made to do 
extra duty) there never was any means found out for 
keeping the men in camp when there was no prospect of 
battle. They would cross the lines, apparently to go after 
water to bathe, or wash their clothes, (for we were already 
commencing to do this) and would show no alacrity about 
coming back. As the sight of a soldier dressed to go to 
the city would have been enough to have led to his arrest, 
the plan would be to start badly dressed with a bundle as 
if for washing, but which in reality contained the best 
suit. The washing in reality was mostly done by colored 
blancliisseuses who were constantly about camp. When 
this plan could not be worked at night, some such ruse as 
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turning a horse loose and rushing after it would be re- 
sorted to. 

Meanwhile in the matter of sleeping accommodations, we 
fared rather roughly, for a time. Our blankets were of the 
thinnest sort, and hardly large enough to envelope a cat. 
"When you covered your feet, your breast would be uncov- 
ered, or a gentle zephyr would be playing about your ears 
or back. Besides, for the first night there was nothing 
between us and the ground, and we could not well get to 
sleep without undressing. If ever there was a thoroughly 
disgusted crowd when the bugle summoned us at day 
break to roll call, ours was that one. The complaints 
went to the officers, and the one especially in com- 
mand could be heard harshly swearing about everybody 
and everything all through camp. That was the worst 
day we ever had for growling and rough talk. Then too 
we had nothing to eat but very tough fried beef, cut in 
small rhomboids, instead of the magnificent flaps of por- 
ter house steak to which many of us had been accustomed. 
One of the companies had an excellent cook, J H. Ingra- 
ham, who has since become conspicuous among the colored 
members of the Legislature ; :i: but Joe, the one we had, 
was such a travesty upon the noble chefs of the Crescent 
City, dressed in paper caps and white aprons, that it 
made us furious to hear him lying, chattering and frying, 
as if in defiance of our misery Joe subsequently grati- 
fied us by deserting to the enemy, and figuring very 
largely as an intelligent and well informed contraband. In 
some of McClellan's reports the northern papers spoke 
about giving him an important command. 

*Dick Kenner, one of our eooks, has also since been a member of the Legis- 
lature. 
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C H APTE R V 

SURE- ENOUGH SOLDIERING. 

We remained about Richmond, awaiting orders, several 
weeks,* undergoing daily a good deal of hard drilling, 

* The following is a letter written by Fishback to the N. 0. Crescent, dated 
July 7, 1861 : 

"The third and fourth companies of the Washington Batallior. artillery leave 
to-day for Manassas Gap, whither the first two companies have already preceded 
them. 

A delay in obtaining the cannon, harness and drivers, the latter still wanting, 
has thus far detained them from what is known as " the scene of action." We 
leave Camp Beauregard with few regrets. Heat, cold, dust, rains, flies — each 
tent looked as if a swarm of bees had been hived in it — altogether, contributed 
to make us the most wretched band of patriots upon whose heads ever descended 
a hot sun or drenching rain. It was a soldier's life with all its hardships, with 
none of its pleasures or excitements. Our only amusement was cleaning sabres, 
mounting guard, going through the motion of loading cannon, and lastly, sleep- 
ing under the shade of two stunted trees — the only chance for shade there was 
in the camp. And then, too, to be so near town, and not be able to get there 
oftener on an average than once a week ! The old steeples and roof-tops, as 
looked down from our camp upon the southern metropolis, was for us an en- 
chanted city — something about which we might sigh, dream about, and form 
strange fancies, but could not often see. Any one who obtained two " permits" 
during the week was viewed with considerable envy and jealousy, and when he 
returned with his pockets filled with candy, sweetmeats and whisky, and told 
big stories of having dined with Jeff. Davis, and advised his Cabinet officers, we 
regarded him in the light of a distinguished traveler just returned from some 
remote land. 

I do not know what we should have done, if we had not at length grown 
weary of so much camp life, and learned to pass the sentinels' lines without 
always remembering to give the countersign. We began to make acquaintances, 
to accept invitations to houses, and there were vague rumors which hinted at 
successes among the fair sex of a more enduring kind. 

For myself, my modesty led me to be satisfied with the friendship of a pretty 
widow, the relict, I think, of some deceased butcher ; and I can't boast that I 
ever succeeded in obtaining from her partiality more than an occasional beefsteak 
or mutton chop 

Returning late one night, I concluded to sleep till tattoo upon a long bench 
which occupied the side of our stable, stealing from a horse his bundle of hay 
for a pillow. I suffered considerably from nightmare, and on awakening was 
not a little astonished to find pillow, straw hat, and the best part even of my 
flannel shirt, all gong. 

The streets of Richmond are crowded with almost as many soldiers in uni- 
forms as were those of Paris in the Allied Occupations of 1815. I walked all 
over the city without counting more than ten young men who were not dressed 
a la militaire. Bar rooms and hotels are coining money — your plain drinks, 
(whiskeys, for instance, which cost, perhaps, twenty-five cents per gallon) sell 
for fifteen cents a glass, and mint juleps and sherry cobblers at twenty-five cents, 
so that a campaign of six months would be in what the soldier gets for pay 
worth exactly three hundred and sixty-five drinks I 

We are limbering up our cannon ("Key up that sponge-staff there") for the last 
time here, and the men are filing off ("Never make the turn until the word, march") 
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and becoming accustomed to our new duties, (which at 
first we found extremely irksome, and which took up 
most of our time) as best we could. The men when not 
on guard duty, drilling, policeing camp, loading the am- 
munition chests, would hunt the shade of small trees, and 
only move with the shadow, or would be seen stretched 
out in the tents, like so many sullen, discontented animals, 
in the depths of a cave, glaring out angrily and selfishly 
from their limited quarters at every intruder.* 

By this time, having in our leisure nothing to do but 
sleep, notice and comment on individual character, we 
had come to be pretty well accpuainted with each other's 
failings and strong points Like everv other organization, 
the Batallion had its aristocracy and popular favorites, 
and coming, as we did, from a large business centre, those 
who had been previously engaged in commercial pursuits 
gave the tone to the balance of the organization — the 
book-keepers and attd'hrs of the lartre cotton, commission 
and groeerv houses assuming, or having accorded to them- 
selves the first rank. Those whose opportunities as clerks 
had thrown them much with the every day world, had 
sufficient powers of sell -assertion to claim probably the 
next grade, while, as likely as not, the men with the most 
learning, the deepest experience, rarest talent, and eccen- 
tricities, generally were regarded rather shyly in the mess 

for the last drill; and now having packed our knapsacks, pitched our tents, and 
kissed the sweethearts we leave behind, you will see us for the future more 
actively employed, with the scowl of battle upon our face, and hanging upon 
the Hying ranks of the foe." 

*Some such speech as the following, was very commonly heard : "Now don't 
all of you come piling in here, unless you want to knock the tent down ; there's 
some cussed galoot that makes it a point to stumble over the tent ropes and 
pins every time he passes, who has nearly done it already." 

"Come, Tom, take a rest, and dry up. You've managed to smugo-le in the 
best canteen of whiskey brought into camp, and you can't throw off on old 
friends that way. Out with it." 

And after one more growl about bringing around the whole Batallion the 
coveted canteen would be reluctantly handed over. 
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and social relations of camp. For instance, a French 
Colonel who had accompanied us 'as a volunteer, hardly 
became known by name, and would never have been pro- 
moted to the rank of a Corporal. The same was true of 
one or two Prussian officers. Of the half dozen lawyers, 
and the same number of writers, none of them were much 
thought of — that is in the first year of soldiering. But 
the truth was, that the men of most ability had no oppor- 
tunity of showing their special talent, and had but little 
of any other kind — generally becoming disgusted with 
camp life among the first, and too contemptuous or despair- 
ing of the scanty honors within their reach, to take the 
trouble to obtain them. "The world is full of the suc- 
cesses of common place men," says the proverb, and 
undoubtedly the working characters of every day life 
made the best soldiers with us. 

The real aristocracy, however, in the harsh life of a 
camp — as well as everywhere else — which outranks all 
others, is that which can always command money, and 
which knows how to spend it. On a long march in after 
years, it is astonishing, when provisions are scarce, how 
much respect we can have for a comrade who has money 
enough to buy a loaf of bread for himself as well as his poorer 
mess-mate. Such a man would be forthwith invited to 
join the best messes, and be allowed to shirk, if not the 
entire mess work, at least its roughest parts; and his 
influence in obtaining leave of absence, a horse to ride, or 
some body to stand his extra guards, would extend through- 
out the camp. 

The best men would frequently fail of commanding 
much influence, through modesty and the absence of a 
stirring, bustling disposition. There for instance, was 
Professor Gessner, well known now in our city as an accom- 
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plished teacher, who was scarcely known in camp, except 
as a faithful, brave soldier; and the same remark would 
apply to Ernest Byer, the present Prussian Consul at 
Mobile, and who has since made a fortune in buying cot- 
ton. Corporal Coyle has since found it easier to control 
the coal or towboat business than he did in four years 
service, to get made Sergeant; while our well known 
Notary of the present day, A. J. Hero, though the small- 
est man in the company, through his vigilance, energy and 
unremitting attention to his duties, became Captain of the 
Third Company 

In what has been said in our social distinctions, reference 
is had rather to the make up and material of the Batal- 
lion as Ave started out, than to its character, as we soldiered 
on. The young snob who believed implicitly in blood, 
in his father's wealth, family j)osition, or felt elevated 
above ordinary mortality from having obtained a fat situa- 
tion in a banking house or insurance company, got bravely 
over these ideas as he soldiered further on — forgot to part 
his hair in the middle, and learned to regard men rather 
by their worth than their artificial position. On the 
other hand, those who were not known at all at starting, 
in many instances continued to obtain influential places in 
the Quartermasters or Commissary department, and make 
their influence felt in the distribution of rations. The 
tendency of this class, who were generally thought to be 
partial, and were therefore unpopular, was to assume style 
and airs in proportion to their power; however small and 
insignificant our honors, we liked to have them recognized 
for what they were worth. 

In the last year of the war, when the provisions given 
out for three days could have been easily consumed at one 
meal, I received with several others, an invitation to take 
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dinner with the Commissary of our company Although 
we had nothing but fried middling and baker's bread for 
our repast, no reader at this day can realize how much 
awe the* hospitality of our Amphytrion inspired, even in 
the breasts of some of the higher officers who happened 
to be present. As each guest present felt in honor bound 
to eat only a fair share of the delicacies spread before us, 
one can judge how much of the company's rations had 
been actually stolen ; the effect however of these gorgeous 
spreads, was to create the impression that the detailed 
commissaries were reveling in the luxury of Lucullus ; or 
something like the celebrated banquet given years ago in 
this city, where a politician on the verge of ruin, spent in 
one night $40,000 in entertaining his friends. 

There were a good many other classes that might be 
named, such as the class who continued to obtain soft 
places, and to shirk duty by flattery and playing in a very 
modest role as courtiers — such too as the musical choirs — a 
class much envied, who through their talents were always 
welcomed, not unfrequently to the exclusion of less for- 
tunate rivals. 

Having stated thus much of the critisisms which sol- 
diers, for absence of other employment, passed upon each 
other, it is but just to add, that with no hope of glory or 
of doing more than what every man ought to do for his 
country, they bore their trials, the meanest of them, with 
excellent spirit. Their miseries which were indeed great, 
were met with no discontent. There was no crime — 
there were no murmurs — and there waa a patient acquies- 
cence in orders, except when men were detailed to be away 
from the battle field, and these were hardly ever obeyed. 
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CHAPTER VI 

OUR FIRST BATTLE. 

Having bade adieu to civilization and comfort at Rich- 
mond, a dusty day and night of travel brought us to 
Manassas. I remember nothing of this, except that there 
were two or three ill-natured disputes among the men who 
were out of humor about seats, and that the farther we 
traveled, the less impressed seemed the world, at the sight 
of a soldier's uniform. It was evident that the farmers, 
so far from regarding us as patriots, were concerned only 
about the best means of preserving their fences and crops ; 
our predecessors in soldiering had taught them this much 
already Instead of fair women to welcome us with 
flowers, we saw if we got out of the cars, only cynical 
landlords who regarded with an evil eye any attempt at 
a free use of his water or towels, or who would indulge- in 
sneering remarks in reference to a lavish extravagance in 
the matter of soap. 

Arrived at the depot, which was afterwards to become 
so identified Avith our recollections of Virginia., we were 
set to work in the hot sun at getting off our guns, horses, 
and ammunition chests. We had then to take the road to 
'■' Camp Louisiana," whither two of our companies, 1st and 
2nd, had already p receded us. We found them pleasantly 
entrenched on the south bank of Bull Run, in rows of 
tents connected by an arbor shade, and which latter was 
as great a luxury to us as Jonah's Gourd was to the much 
complaining prophet. Our comrades who preceded us 
consoled us for our fatigue and travel, by welcoming us 
to a dinner on beans — equivalent on the field to covers at 
Fritz's or John's at this clay Still it was not without some 
agony and depression of soul, that we came down to sheet- 
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iron crackers, or hard-tack, or reconciled ourselves to the 
afterwards familiar smell of fried bacon, with which, to 
tell the truth, I have, ever since the war, associated mili- 
tary glory Now commenced those longings for sweet- 
meats and vegetables with which our soldiers for four 
years were consumed, and so hardly, indeed, did it fare 
with us in diet, that the most intellectual men in the Ba- 
tallion probably spent more time in painful or envious 
thought as to the best means of obtaining pies, chickens 
and eggs than we did on any other subject — patriotism, 
danger, home and sweethearts, all included. 

Those were the days when alarms were of very frequent 
occurrence — when the imagination was excited by talk of 
masked batteries, black horse cavalry, "Tigers," Zouave 
slaughters, and the like — when cautious sentinels would 
watch the ears of horses to discern the first tread of the 
foe, (thirty miles distant) or when the return of the bat- 
tery-horses from watering, would lead to a rush of the 
guard to arms, or to the prancing around of the officer of 
the day with a drawn sabre, and a tremendous shout to the 
off-duty men to "Fall in." I remember one fine looking 
officer, dark, buslry whiskered, and covered with a red-lined 
cloak, who went through the pantomime of rushing to meet 
the whole of McDowell's army, so dramatically — in the 
style of Forrest, say — that we all voted him, in camp talk, 
promotion at once. 

But at last the alarm which we had felt in our bones 
for days previous did come — a rocket had been seen — as 
well as a pillar of smoke, and these marked the approach 
of the enemy The most prudent betook ourselves to 
packing and looking after rations — bathers came in from 
the Run; idlers quit lazing in the shade, and even the cooks 
who were dancing or singing around the camp fires, became 
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silent and watchful. We did not wait long — soon came 
the bugle sound to "Hitch up," and of "Boots and saddle," 
and in a moment all was confusion. In less than an hour 
afterwards the white tents had disappeared and we were 
galloping oft" to positions assigned us at the various fords.* 

I was lying on a caisson the next day, reading an old 
farmhouse novel, when we saw the enemy appear on the 
opposite heights. I did not believe then it was worth 
while turning down a leaf, even when we could see the 
gleam of the sun on their brass* pieces or arms. A light 
curl of smoke, followed by a shot, which we could see 
coming towards u>. and which looked like an India rubber 
ball thrown thro>'gh the air, convinced us that the first shot 
had been actually fired. We shifted our position — as 
their guns were of longer range — and soon saw our line 
of infantry moving towards the Run. The regiments that 
then moved forward were mostly composed of sanguine 
impetuous young men, the pick of the fighting material 
of the South, who moved forward with loud shouts and 
an exultant swing at the prospective combnt, and who 
were so impulsive and imprudent, thnt they threw away 
their knapsacks and blankets in order to have more free- 
dom of movement. They felt the need of them badly before 
we were through with our fighting. 

As the day advanced (the 18th of June) the enemy 
made an attempt to cross the Run — our batteries were 
shoved forward, the infantry opened fire, which rattled 

^General Evans nf South Caro'ina. was the first to lead his Brigade into action 
at Stone Bridge. It consisted of the Fourth South Carolina Regiment and 
Wheat's Louisiana Batallion. Sustaining them, was Gene al Cocke's Brigade, 
consisting of the 1 7th, 19th and 28th Virginia Regiments, commanded respectively 
by Cols. Cocke, Withers, and Robert T. Preston. These Brigades were the first 
to bear the. brunt of the action, as they were exposed to a concentric fire, the 
object ol the "neniy being irn our left flank while we were endeavoring to 

turn his t' These regiments of infantry were sustaining the famous Wash- 

ington Ai.iii. i > of New Orleans, who had two of their guns at this ( ioint, which 
made terrible havoc in the ranks of the enemy. — Richmond Dispatch, July 6th. 
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along the line in murderous volleys, and the skirmish or 
battle of Bull Run was brought on. 

It was just as much of a battle, so far as our artillery 
was concerned, as any we afterwards were in, as we were 
under heavy fire and continued in action until the fight 
was decided. It had been commenced, according to Swin- 
ton, through the "silly ambition" of Gen. Tyler, "who got 
it into his head that the enemy would run whenever seri- 
ously menaced." In pursuance of a belief that the man 
that got Manassas would be the great man of the war, 
and of an intention, as he expressed it, "to go through 
that night," he drew up his forces on Bull Run parallel to 
the Confederate troops, and opened an unmeaning fusil- 
lade. The result did not correspond to his expectations. 
The Confederates did not scare worth a cent; on the 
contrary, they suddenly charged across with a loud yell, 
and astonished Tyler by completely disrupting his left 
Hank. Meanwhile the guns of the Washington Artillery, 
which had been distributed about, at the various fords, 
kept up an active fire until the foe had disappeared. 

The following memoranda of the affair of the 18th, 
was made by Adjutant (afterwards Lieut Colonel) Owen, 
to whose journal frequent reference will be made in these 
pages : 

" Camp was broken up on the 17th, owing to the driving 
in of our pickets and the advance of the enemy. Troops 
withdrawn from north side of Bull Run. Baggage was 
ordered to Manassas ; bivouacked in a pine thicket, near 
McLean's. Guns placed at McLean's and Blackburn's 
Fords ; we were roused on the 18th, before day, the bat- 
teries getting closer to the fords, and one detachment 
being sent to Union Mills. Zouaves seen moving about 
in the woods on opposite heights." 
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A portion of the second and third companies were or- 
dered to Blackburn's ford. Geo. W Muse, a young man 
of much promise and amiability was the first victim of the 
war in the Batallion. Gen. Beauregard, after the engage- 
ment, sent us word that we had behaved "like veterans." 

The troops kept about their same positions during the 
following day, though subject to frequent movements 
and alarms. At a consultation of our Generals, held at 
McLean's house, afterwards used as a hospital, Beauregard 
said on the 20th, " Let to-morrow be our Waterloo." If 
his prediction had been carried out, for which the Con- 
federate Army had every facility in the route of Manassas, 
it is not too much to suppose that the history of the Con- 
federate war would have been some wh.it different from 
what it is. 

The following was the report of (Jen. Beauregard, of 
the action of the Washington Artillery upon the 18th of 
July : 

"It was at this stage of the affair that a remarkable artil- 
lery duel was commenced and maintained on our side 
with a long trained professional opponent, superior in char- 
acter as well as in the number of his weapons, provided 
with improved munitions and every artillery appliance, 
and at the same time occupying the commanding position. 
The results were marvelous and fitting precursors to the 
artillerv achievements of the 21st of July In the out- 
set, our fire was directed against the enemy's Infantry, 
whose bayonets, gleaming above the tree-tops, alone indi- 
cated their presence and force. This drew the attention 
of a battery placed on a high, commanding ridge, and the 
duel began in earnest. For a time, the aim of the adver- 
sary was inaccurate, but this was quickly corrected, and 
shot fell and shells burst thick and fast in the very midst 
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of our battery, wounding in the course of the combat, 
Capt. Eshleman, five privates, and the horse of Lieut. 
Richardson. From the position of our pieces, and the 
nature of the ground, their aim could only be directed at 
the smoke of the enemy's artillery ; how skilfully and 
with what execution this was done, can onlv be realized 
by an eye witness. For a few moments their guns were 
silenced, but soon reopened. By direction of Gen. Long- 
street, his battery was then advanced by hand, out of the 
range now ascertained by the enemy, and a shower of 
spherical case, shell and round shot flew over the heads 
of our gunners ; but one of our pieces had become hors de 
combat from an enlarged vent. Ffom the new position our 
guns fired as before, with no other aim than the smoke 
and flash of their adversaries' pieces, renewed and urged 
the conflict with such signal vigor and effect, that gradu- 
ally the fire of the enemy slackened, the interval between 
their discharges grew longer and longer, finally to cease, 
and we fired a last gun at a baffled, flying foe, whose heavy 
masses in the distance were plainly seen to break and 
scatter in wild confusion and utter rout, strewing the 
ground with cast away guns, hats, blankets and knapsacks 
as our parting shells were thrown among them. In their 
retreat one of their pieces was abandoned, but, from the 
nature of the ground, it was not sent for that night, and 
under cover of darkness the enemy recovered it." 

The guns engaged in this singular conflict on our side, 
were three 6-pounder rifle pieces, and four ordinary 6- 
pounders, all of "Walton's battery — the Washington Artil- 
lery of New Orleans. The officers immediately attached, 
were Capt. Eshleman, Lieuts. C. W Squires, Richardson, 
Garnet and Whittington. At the same time our infantry 
held the bank of the stream, in advance of our guns, as the 
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missiles of the combatants flew to and fro above them ; as 
cool and veteran-like, for more than an hour, they steadily 
awaited the moment and signal for the advance. 



CHAPTER VII 

BATTLE OF MAXASSAS. 

The battle of Manassas was, in many respects, the most 
curious, and at the same time, the least eventful of the war. 
If the Federals had given battle on Saturday instead of 
Sunday, (the 21st of July,) they would have encountered 
the Confederate army without Johnston's command, whose 
men. as it was, only arrived at the most critical moment. 
If the Federals had delayed their attack a few hours 
longer, Beauregard, dreading Patterson s arrival, would 
have attacked them, with all the advantages of position 
on their side. Jn no battle of the war was there so much 
of the heroic element developed; the leading generals 
fought like private soldiers. (Ion. Johnston threw him- 
self into the thickest of the fight, and led the gallant 8th 
Georgia Regiment on with their glorious colors in his 
hand; Beauregard charged at the head of Hampton's Le- 
gion. He was riding up and down the lines between the 
enemy and our men, thoroughly combative, shouting them 
on with desperate ardor. Still the battle was going against 
us. Bee, Bartow, Fisher, Branch and all the field officers 
of some regiments were killed while struggling to main- 
tain the Confederate line. This was being slowly driven 
back a mile and a half. But now the quick eye of 
Jackson discovers a weakly guarded battery and swoops 
down upon it; Beauregard at the same time pushed for- 
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ward to regain his line, and so the chances went balancing 
from one side to the other — the Confederates at one moment 
driving, at the next being driven. Finally, while John- 
ston, like Wellington about Blucher, was sighing for his 
additional regiments to appear in sight, Kirby Smith, who 
had come fifteen miles since the battle commenced, now 
rushes forward, and though he falls wounded, cheer after 
cheer from the Confederates tells that the battle is won.* 
The rest was but the stampede of a panic-stricken army 
towards Washington.f 

We make the following further extracts from Adjutant 
Owen's report : 

"Gen. Kirby Smith coming up on the left, the enemy are 
routed; we firing the last gun. At 4 p. m. I rode over the 
field and saw the effects of battle for the first time. Men 
lay killed and wounded on every side — broken muskets, 
pieces of clothing and dead horses and disabled cannon 
were scattered about. 

"We had been fighting Sherman's, Griffin's and Sprague's 
Rhode Island Batteries. In the panic they left all their 
guns where they had been fighting, near Mrs. Henry's 

*His coming up, I heard one soldier remark, was like the throwing of four 
aces upon a poker table. There was nothing more to be done but to sweep in 
the stakes. 

fJuLY 21. — Enemy shelling different portions of our line from the high ground 
on the other side of Bull Run; it is evident we will have another battle to-da^r. 

7 a. m. — Five guns under Capt. Squires ordered to Lewis House, near the 
Stone Bridge. Enemy moving towards our left ; Evans and Wheat fighting there 
and falling back. Two rifle guns ordered forward. Enemy still pushing us, and 
it now becomes evident, from the clouds of dust which rise over their line of 
march, that the enemy's mr^m attack will be directed here. Gens. Beauregard 
and Johnston ride by us; fresh troops ordered up; our guns ordered in. We go 
into position under heavy fire, and fight the enemy's batteries around Henry 
House. Jos. Reynolds falls mortally wounded. In the thickest of the battle 
Gen. Beauregard, Capts. Chisholm and Hayward ride up. Gen. B. said to Col. 
AValton, in passing, 

"Hold this position there, and the day is ours. Three cheers for Louisiana." 

The cheer was taken up on our right and left and ran the whole length of the 
battle line. At this instant the General's horse had his head shot off, and his 
Aid took Sergt. Owen's mare, much to the latter's disgust. — Batallion Journal. 

6 
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house. She, poor old lady, was between two fires, and 
was killed in bed. We buried her in her garden. 

"Lieut. Dearing and I brought in the colors of the 2d 
Michigan Regiment, and gave them to Gen. Beauregard. 
5 p. m. President Davis arrives from Richmond — is received 
with great cheering. The pursuit has been checked; why 
we cannot tell. It is reported the enemy are going at 
"double" for Washington. Bivouac on the field/' 

The fact that the last gun of the day was fired by our 
battery will be confirmed by the following from the Peters- 
burg Daily Express, July 26th, 1861: 

" The Washington Artillery, who had drawn their guns up the hill and in 
front of the house known as Mr. Lewis' — Gen. Cocke's and Gen. Johnston's 
headquarters, and which was riddled with shot — commanded by Major J. B. 
Walton in person, gave the enemy about this time a parting salute. * * 

" Before the ball had well reached the point aimed at, a whole regiment of the 
enemy appeared in sight, going at the "double quick" down the Centreville 
road. Major Walton immediately ordered another shot "to help them along," 
as he said, and two were sent without delay right at them. There was no 
obstruction, and the whole front of the regiment was exposed. One-half were 
seen to fall, and it' Gen. Johnston had not at that moment sent an aid to Major 
Walton, with an order to cease firing, nearly the whole regiment would have 
been killed." 

Draper, in his history of the war, says that the panic 
was produced by the jam over one of the bridges, and 
the unexpected explosion of a shell in the midst of the 
fugitives. 

Considering that the route of the Federal army was 
complete, the most astonishing thing in the world was 
that none of the desperate ardor that had characterized 
the generals and troops came to the surface now The 
promptness of Evans, on our left flank, in forming a 
new line of battle with a handful of men, different from 
what he had anticipated, together with the resistance of 
Wheat's(La.) Battalion, the 4th Alabama, and 8th Geor- 
gia, had stemmed the tide until the other Confederate 
troops, who were totally unprepared for the situation, 
could come up; in other words, about all the generalship 
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that was displayed or much needed, was to animate the 
troops on the ground, and to shove in the balance as fast 
as they arrived on the field. But when the battle was 
over, the leading actors were either killed, worn out, or 
ignorant of their victory, or incapable of profiting by it. 
I remember seeing some officers stop, before charging, to 
read the news of the glorious victory to a brigade who 
had not been in the fight at all, and the slowness with 
which the brigade moved off in pursuit, contrasted strongly 
with the impetuous rushes which the men learned at a 
later day to make. It is hardly credible to think of our 
attacking afterwards impregnable positions like Gettys- 
burg and Malvern Hill, and showing lack of the requisite 
fire in the moment of victory A little of the daring of 
Cortes or Pizarro was what we needed. Jackson, who 
had been pointed out as standing like a stonewall, and 
whose cry of; "We must give them the bayonet," had 
largely decided the battle, earlier in the day — Jackson 
had too little influence to control, and neither he nor 
Longstreet (the men on whom Lee afterwards principally 
relied,) had fairly come to the surface. We had three 
commanders-in-chief during the day, and it was to the 
weakness of some one of them that our cavalry charged 
only for a mile or two. As Greeley truly states, "there 
were hours of daylight when our troops rushed madly 
from the field like frightened sheep, yet their pursuit 
amounted to nothing." The truth was that the Federal 
army was in a great deal worse condition than Lee in 
his final retreat, (who took two hundred prisoners a few 
moments before surrendering at Appomatox Court-House, ) 
and if the cavalry of Manassas had corresponded to that 
of our enemy's in the last fight, there is no reason why 
the whole of the Federal army should not have been 
bagged. 
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As for what followed after the battle,* all of the military 
rules were observed, and by ordinary prudential lights the 
war was prolonged as well this way as perhaps by any 
other means that could have been adopted. But this 
policy did not correspond to the wishes and dreams of the 
men, who were, from impatience of camp life and disci- 

* Extract from the Adjutant's Journal. 

July 22d — Raining" this morning ; rode down the turnpike towards Centreville* 
the route of the fleeing column ; we pass large numbers of prisoners coming in i 
the road is strewn with guns, clothing and dead men; abandoned ambulances 
and wagons — some filled with wine and luxuries of every kind. Many citizens, 
members of Congress and others, came with the Federal Army to " see the fun ; " 
ladies came as far as Centreville — we have seen several carriages coming in. 

At Cub Run suspension bridge, everything is jammed and smashed up. Cnp- 
u red here a good supply of red blankets and overcoats, which were distributed 
o the men on returning to camp. 

24 — The enemy has fallen back to Washington, and everything is supposed to 
be in a great confusion. In fact, persons coming from there say, all organization 
is gone ; why we don't move on and enter Washington, Pres. Davis and Gen. 
Beauregard best know. 

August 1st — Still encamped at our old camp-ground, going through the dull 
routine of camp life. We see many visitors daily who have come onto visit the 
battlefield; we are kept busy riding about and pointing out objects of interest; 
enough of the exploded caissons belonging to Sherman's Battery, has been 
carried away to build a house ; we live splendidly : Chickens, eggs, vegetables, 
milk, ice, and claret, pate de foi gras, sardines, etc. Mr. Slidell of New Orleans, 
visits our camp ; we are now according to the papers, the famous Washington 
Artillery. 

Sept. — Change our camp to Centreville, call it Camp Orleans — it is laid out 
beautifully, and the Third Company has its streets covered by an arbor of 
branches and leaves. 

Oct. — Move camp to Fairfax C H., (Tamp Benjamin.) 

Nov. — The Army falls back to CVntreville; fortification thrown up on the height; 
our camp is near Gen. Beauregard ; a new supply of tents have been sent us from 
New Orleans ; our camp looks very pretty 

Dec. 25 — Begin building winter quarters on Bull Run, on the old battle field of 
the 18th July. 

30 — The winter quarter camp is laid out, regularly, with a street for each Com- 
pany ; the houses are of logs, and are rooted with planks, and all have glass 
windows ; the officers have double bouses, two rooms on a line and at right 
angles with the Company Street, the staff on a line in rear of the Company's 
Officers, the long stable for the horses are in front of the camp, as is also the 
park of Guns. 

Jan. — Gen. Beauregard and Staff have left us : have been ordered to the West; 
much regret is felt at his being removed. Gen. Joe Johnston is in command; 
we have but 30,000 men here, and learn that McClellan is massing a large force 
at Alexandria; we anticipate a retreat from our present position ; we have some 
sport; one day it was fighting a snow ball battle with St. Paul's Chasseurs 
Batallion. 

March 6 — Attached to Gen. Longstreet's Division by order of Gen. Johnston. 
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pline, compelled to die a thousand deaths, and rot away 
in idleness. In the same way that in times of revolution, 
the public prefers the bloodiest tragedies on the stage, or 
that the soldier selects the wildest and most bizarre novel 
for camp reading — in the same way ought our generals to 
have found work for an army, upon whose ranks, inaction 
was more fatal than the bullets of the enemy For a 
cause that from the first could not hope for success, if con- 
tinued on until one side or the other was exhausted, 
appeals to extraordinary motives should have been made, 
daring chances should have been encountered, the feelings 
and passions which make a frenzied people superior to all 
military force, should have been stirred up. To do some- 
thing was the true policy of the Confederacy Our troops 
were then the flower of the South, men capable of extra- 
ordinary things. They could have been made to dis- 
perse and re-assemble, in and out of the enemy's coun- 
try — as was once done by a Roman conspirator who, 
finding his six hundred men surrounded, ordered each 
man to shift for himself and report at Rome, hundreds of 
miles distant. Any plan as wild for instance, as that of 
Mahomet and his few followers who broke down the East- 
ern Roman Empire, would have been better than slow 
strategy, where our enemy had every advantage in 
military resources, in the facility of filling up their regi- 
ments with foreigners, and in the more patient temper of 
the troops. The fact that the South sent so many men of 
education and accomplishments into the ranks, lying about 
camps idle for months, was an evidence of the devotion 
of her people, and at the same time of the heavy strain 
there was upon her. A man ignorant of fencing, and who 
fights without rules, will frequently disconcert his expe- 
rienced antagonist ; on the same principle having to meet 
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a foe who would always be better prepared than himself 
for standing a long war. the South ought to have adopted 
a policy which savored rather of madness and desperation 
than one of retreats. 

Possibly the war in this way would have been ended in 
a few months. If so the means suggested were the best. 
If otherwise, it ought to have been the best reason for 
preventing the total destruction of property in the South.* 

*Col. J. B. Walton, states that the Batallion carried into various portions of 
the line on the 21st, thirteen guns under the commands of Miller, Lewis, Richard- 
son, Squires, Rosser, Slocomb, Battles, Xorcom, Garnett, and Whittington, three 
rifled six pounders, and the balance 4 twelve pound howitzers and smooch six 
pounders. The battery under Lieut. Squires, received the first fire from the 
enemy's guns. Fire was shortly after opened by Lieut. Richardson ; Sergeant 
Owen dismounted one of the enemy's guns. About 10 a. m., the artillery was 
upon the crest struggled for during the day, subject to a terrific fire, the men 
working as silently and composedly as when on ordinary drill, until the lire of 
the enemy was silenced. About 1 p. m., Lieut. Squires took position on the 
Stone Bridge Road, and opened fire upon the retreating columns of the enemy 
until ordered (momentarily) by Gen. Johnston to save our ammunition ; soon 
after, having obtained their range, our shots fell like target practice upon an 
enemy retreating by thousands. " The last gun of the 21st was fired from one 
of the rifles of my battery." Sergeant. J. D. Reynolds, killed — wounded, Cor- 
poral E. C. Payne, 1st Company; G. L. Crutcher, 4th Company. 

Gen. Beauregard in his report says, that two pieces of the Washington Artil- 
lery under Richardson, four under Iniboden, confronted Hentzleman's Division, 
and another at about 11 a. m. The Confederates then had only Evans, (Wheat's 
gallant Batallion,) Bee and Bartow, and two Companies of the 11th .Miss. Agaiu3t 
this odds, scarcely credible, our advanced position was lor a while maintained, 
and the enemy's ranks constantly broken and shattered under the scorching fire 
of our men. Col. Early, with the 7 1 li \'a., and Hay's 7th La., came on the ground 
immediately after Elzy, and took position near the Chinn House, under a severe 
fire, outflanking the enemy s right. At this moment, under a combined attack 
all along the line, and by the aid of the fresh troops, we finally carried the con- 
tested plateau, and " Early's Brigade pursued the now pauic-stricken enemy." — 
Jietiuri't/imi's report, battle of Manassas. 

Telegram sent of the Battle of Manassas. 

Richmond, July 24— ( Crescent 25th.) Out of the four hundred of Wheat's 
Command engaged, less than a hundred escaped being either killed or wounded. 
The Catahoula Guerillas, Capt. Bahoup, belonging to the Batallion, fought with 
desperation. 

Letter from, a, member of Wheat's* Batallion. 

{Crescent, August 1st 1861.) On Sunday 21st, at sunrise, the enemy commenced 
throwing shot and shell among us ; tiie enemy fired as if all hell had been 
set loose. Flat upon our faces we received their showers of balls; a moment's 
pause, and we rose, closed upon them with fierce yells, clubbing our rifles and 
using our long knives. This hand to hand fight lasted until fresh reinforcements 
drove us back — we carrying our wounded with us. Major Wheat was here 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

CAMP LIFE. 

After the battle, we had for some months* no other inci- 

shot from his horse ; Capt. White's horse was shot under him ; our 1st. Lieut. 
Dick Hawkins, was wounded, shot through the breast and wrist, and any number 
of killed and wounded were strewn all about. 

The Sew York Fire Zouaves, seeing our momentary confusion, gave three 
cheers and started for us, but it was the last shout that most of them ever gave. 
We covered the ground with their dead and dj'ing, and had driven them beyond 
their first position, when just then we heard, three cheers for the Tigers, and 
Louisiana. The struggle was decided. The gallant Seventh had "double-quicked" 
it for nine miles, and came rushing into the fight. They fired as they came 
within point blank range, and charged with fixed bayonets. 

When the fight and pursuit were over, we were drawn up in line and received 
the thanks of Gen. Johnston, for what he termed our extraordinary and desperate 
stand; Gen. Beauregard sent word to Major Wheat, "you, and your Batallion, 
for this day's work, shall never be forgotten, whether you live or die." 

CAMP AND GENERAL RECORD. 

*Our Batallion sustained, during its first year, a severe loss in the resignation 
of some of its' best officers, among whom were Capt. Isaacson and Lieutenants 
Lewis, Slocomb, Whittington and Adams, whose talents had greatly contributed 
to the successful organization of the Batallion in its infancy, and most of whom 
afterwards did good service in other companies. The truth was, that an officers' 
duties involved so much constant care and trouble, that the position was scarcely 
to be envied, and we had a good many instances of officers from other corps who 
honored us by entering our ranks, and like D'Artagnon and his friends of the 
"Three Guardsmen," were contented to do the duty of a private soldier in 
preference to holding command. 

Aug. 7. — The Louisiana troops now concentrated at Brenville, near Centreville. 
The 6th and 7th Regiments and Wheat's Batallion near by, Col. Seymour com- 
manding. The time is now arrived for' concentrating them all in one brigade. 
Hon. John Slidell and Warren Stone among the visitors. 

Aug. 24th. — The Washington Artillery in New Orleans, turn over $1280 as the 
result of a concert given to assist destitute families. 

Aug. 16. — Prince Napoleon (Plon-Plon) a guest of Beauregard for two days. 
The news was soon transmitted by some waggish skirmisher that " Old Puss and 
Feathers" had been bagged at last, and the Prince enjoyed the joke largely, until 
a Georgia regiment was met, which manifested a disposition to anticipate the 
action of a court martial. 

Oct. 20th, 1861. — The first and second company stationed on Munson's Hill. 
The first had been sent to different points on secret expeditions, one of which 
was going thirteen miles in the enemy's lines, surprising a camp, etc. 

Nov. 26. — Amount expended and due for equipping State soldiers up to date, 
beside private contributions, $2,300,000. Gov. Moore states that "the Secretary 
of the Confederate States made his first requisition on me tor three thousand 
volunteers in April. Before this was filled, the Secretary made a second requi- 
sition for five thousand men. In July a third was made for three thousand 
more. Eight of these regiments and two batallions are now in Virginia, one in 
Mississippi, three in Kentucky, and five within our own State. There have been 
besides fourteen companies of infantry mustered in for the special defence of 
this State, and four companies of artillery. Thirteen other companies are at 
Camp Lewis — making an aggregate of 20,202, raised by the State, besides, as 
I believe, 3891 men of independent organizations, or 24,003 in all." — Governor 
Moore's Message, Nov, 26, 1861. 
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dents in our life than the changing from one camp to 
another — the distribution of uniforms, drill, guard-mount- 
ing and an occasional detail to go with the wagons to 
Manassas Station to get corn and provisions. This latter 
duty or privilege, of riding in a six-mule wagon, driven 
at full speed, which almost jolted the teeth out of you, 
was regarded in somewhat the same light at that day as 
a drive over the shell road would be now. It was a hap- 
piness to get a half a dozen miles from camp, and besides 
that we had a chance of meeting up with friends from 
other organizations; and, if Ave had any money, of spend- 
ing it. These meetings were not, however, generally very 
satisfactory, and resulted only in showing how men let 
down as they soldiered on. If the writer of the "Guide 
to Politeness"' had had his rations of water limited to 
what he could carry in his canteen, it is doubtful whether 
he would have insisted so strongly that no man could be 
a gentleman who did not wash his face at least once every 
day Possibly, too. in time he would have had his views 
modified as to the amount of mud upon a man's back or 
straw in his hair admissible in strictest drawing room 
etiquette. Count D'Orsay and Peau Brummel would in 
the end have become disgusted at having to substitute a 
tin plate, a la Jack Strop, for a \ enitian mirror — to trying 
to imagine that his frying pan at dinner represented costly 
plate or Sevres china, or to using clothes brushes to which 
the backs of the battery horses might have advanced 
superior claims. We were so overwhelmed with absurd 
changes and variations upon all ordinary modes of living, 
that things became, after a while, as was said by the 
Texan (when he saw every thing he owned burned down 
or destroyed) " perfectly ridiculous." 

The worst of it was, too, that though somebody was 
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always falling a victim to these contre temps or innovations, 
the jokes gotten off about them would not always be of 
the most original or outrageously funny sort. They sel- 
dom, for many of us, amounted to much beyond awaken- 
ing a sad smile, the first time they were told; and they 
did not pan out any better as they grew in age. But 
with the majority they wore well, like army clothing; 
and they were a well-spring of joy to a good many old 
buffers, whose hearty haw-haws would at the same time 
reward the narrators, each time they were told, and 
threaten the stability of our rather rickety tents. 

One of these standing camp jokes I may as well mention 
here, as an illustration of what tent-life is in summer, 
rather than from any fondness for inflicting old stories. 
It was about some man who went dead in some particu- 
larly hot camp, and whose ghost, some nights after, 
haunted his old comrades ; not because of any remorse, 
or for the reasons that ghosts usually come. The ghost's 
real reason, he stated in answer to a cross-examination 
upon the subject was, that hell was so cold compared 
with the heat of camp, that the place seemed to have 
burned down and frozen over, and he had consequently 
got a leave of absence to come back for his blanket. This 
joke had a big run in both armies; in fact there was only 
one other that was oftener quoted ; that of the sutler who 
found he had to compete in selling whisky with a chap who 
had gone behind his tent, and who, with aid of a gimlet, 
was underselling him from the sutler's own barrel. One 
of the yarns said to have secured the passage of the 
conscript law, was told of an officer who had leave of 
absence to go home and raise a volunteer regiment, six 
months after we learned what soldiering was. When the 
Secretary of State inquired how he was getting on, the 
7 
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officer reported that he had not yet made any enlistments, 
but that he had had his eye on a d — d fine looking recruit. 

In the days when it began to be said that one had to 
take a good wallow in the mud to make himself respecta- 
ble, the visitor who had the hardihood to appear in camp 
in citizen's clothes had a terrible gauntlet to run in the 
way of advice, suggestions and comments. How many 
kind voices would extend him invitations to " Come out 
of that hat," with such corroborative hints thrown out to 
convince him that he ought to act promptly, as that his 
legs were '"sticking out." It would be pointed out that 
his Parrot shell hat might explode; and if a timid turn, 
he would be agonizingly warned for "God sake to lie down, 
we are going to explode a cap." The joke was not always 
confined to the civilian: it was just as exasperating if you 
were a grand officer and prancing around in gold lace, to 
create no other effect than the shout of, "Heres your 
mule." 

But as has already been said, a soldier's life is too hard, 
too much like that of a frontiersman or gambler's, to 
admit of much sentiment or generosity The instinct of 
self- preservation prevails; "everything for me — nothing 
for you" was the rule generally carried out. Men in 
those days who had been accustomed at home to jovial 
dissipation in midnight suppers, with a crowd of similar 
spirits, bent on amusement or excitement, would some- 
times go off alone to the station, from the various regi- 
ments and make a small investment in fire water. Now, 
happiness ! This would consist in stealing off to the shade 
of a fence corner, or of getting under the wagon, if its pro- 
tection had not already been previously pre-empted, and 
the happy proprietor would then think that happiness con- 
sisted in having a full canteen, and being untroubled by 
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flies. Soldiering, which is founded on rough military rule 
inculcates the principle of looking very carefully after 
self, and it is not easy to remember many names who very 
often lost sight of this rule — possibly because they had 
nothing to give, but there were times when, in spite of the 
hard life by which we were surrounded, their better 
nature would crop out. We could give our lives for our 
country, but found it hard frequently to divide some 
trifling comfort. 

But once in a while the old spirit would flash up, and 
the generous disposition shine forth. For instance, it was 
the fortune of one of us at the battle of Manassas to get 
run over by a caisson full of ammunition, and with eight 
or ten men on it besides. The battle was not over, and 
any one who had a flask of liquor, was likely enough to 
need it himself. This fact, however, did not keep Jack 

C from generously extending the last drink in his 

flask. To know the value of this act, one must have sol- 
diered or traveled across the plains. 

On the other hand a wounded man of an adjoining 
regiment was carried off by a comrade from where he was, 
bleeding to death, and sent to a hospital, where he recov- 
ered. The two men came together again in Pizini's Res- 
taurant — the wounded man eating ice-cream, his brother 
soldier without a cent of money, and as hungry as a thirty 
miles march could make him. The man who had been 
wounded did take the trouble to lay down his spoon long 
enough to shake hands, but that was all. His omission 
to offer his comrade a crnst of bread probably arose from 
forgetfulness or lack of more money, as he at any rate 
gave his life to his country. 

Once a man who had one of his legs shot off, begged so 
hard for his life that some of us picked him up and carried 
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him away, although it was rather a neglect of duty, as the 
firing might at any moment have recommenced. This 
poor fellow had a pocket book containing §2.50 which he 
gave to one of us to carry, and which was handed back to 
him when he was put down. The man counted over the 
Confederate money attentively, in spite of the pain he 
must have suffered from his wound, and rather intimated 
that twenty-five cents were missing. But he got over this 
feeling presently, and then offered us about fifteen cents a 
piece for having saved his life. It was a noble offer on 
his part, as he proceeded to tell us that he was wounded 
and helpless, and would need the money more than we did. 
Some of us helped off a Federal soldier who was similarly 
wounded; he afterwards met one of our command as a 
prisoner, and gave him a piece of tobacco, and an old 
knife, both of which he begged from somebody else, by 
way of showing that he wished to do what was right. 
Some such gossiping comments as those above made, 
would occur as likely as not, while we were marching side 
by side on the road, when some comrade had been suffi- 
ciently rich and generous to buy a Mask of liquor and 
divide its contents with his friends, or where a detail 
had purchased the article by forming a joint stock associa- 
tion. I shall tell, and then proceed, one more incident 
which I heard in a similar crowd, by way of showing that 
we sometimes become hard-feeling and brutal, but after- 
wards saw our selfishness in its truest light : Tom C 

was a gallant Louisiana Sergeant, who had been wounded 
in every fight he went into, and whose position near the 
colors made it certain in his own mind that he always 
would have the same luck. Passing through Atlanta 
towards the 1 close of the war, on his way to Chattanooga, 
he mentioned his presentment to a relative, who told him 
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to telegraph back any casualty he might meet with, if he 

had a chance. C went into battle, his color-sergeant 

was wounded and the colors fell on C . He had 

not proceeded far with them, before he was shot through 
both hips. A friend gave him a plug of tobacco and a 
canteen of water, promised to send his telegram, and the 
regiment moved on. The doctor came around and refused 
to move him or dress his wound, as it appeared beyond 
cure, and thousands of others were suffering. Tom lay 
there for two days, was carried from the field by his rela- 
tive, and ultimately recovered enough to hobble about on 
crutches. 

About the time he had recovered enough for him to 
take the cars and go home, a comrade came to the same 
house whom Tom had once helped when in great danger, 
and which comrade, if he had been so disposed, could now 
have rendered Tom a good many little services. But his 
friend did nothing of the sort. Tom, who was not only 
very polite and respectful, but almost reverent towards 
every woman, had found warm friends in the household 
among the lady inmates, who rightly regarded him as a 
hero, and had it not been for the coming of his handsome 
and showy comrade, probably Tom, in spite of his crip- 
pled condition, would have carried away the heart of one 
of the party. But after his fellow soldier's arrival a cloud 
came over Tom's fortunes ; his simple stories, and honest, 
artless comments upon life lost their freshness and charm ; 
his sweetheart took or seemed to take a fancy for his com- 
rade, and he began to suspect that his friends were getting 
weary of rendering service to a cripple. He left one 
morning with a heavy heart. He had to start at day- 
light on a chilly, tempestuous morning, and as it was with 
the utmost difficulty Tom could drag one foot along after 
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the other, he had hoped that his comrade would take inter, 
est enough in him to help him into the carriage, and assist 
him at the cars. But this comrade who had been talking to 
the ladies late the night before, and who was very sleepy 
at the moment of departure, did nothing of the sort. He 
simply rubbed off enough sleep from his eyes to be able to 
yawn a *'Good bye, old fellow — if I wasn't so d — d sleepy 
I'd go and help you off. ' This was the last that the two 
men saw of each other. 

But if Tom had seen the ladies at the breakfast table, 
and seen especially the flashing eyes of the young lady he 
loved, he would not have been unavenged. His comrade 
was told plainly that she could not see how one soldier 
could be so profoundly selfish and indifferent to a wounded 
fellow soldier; and there were no more smiles henceforth 
for him in that house. 

The man that told the story said it was himself that 
had treated Tom C so badly; and he thought his conduct 
was as shabby as the ladies had represented, when he had 
been a little while longer out of cam]), and began to look 
at things unbiassed by the selfishness which soldiering 
naturally makes. 

I speak about snelt little incidents, because every man 
worth speaking of, had to do or see some practical sol- 
diering, and in all probability held an obscure position and 
has a hundred little remembrances in his own history 
similar to the above. Nearly every reader knows how it 
was himself, because in all likelihood he as a good citizen, 
''just went along," without bothering much about the 
matter, whether he was a soldier, or held high position. 
There are other and better narratives, which tell of our 
brilliant officers who were every moment galloping by 
with jingling spurs, gold lace and scarlet sashes ; and who 
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for all mention made of the soldier in their pages — did 
pretty much all the service and hard fighting by them- 
selves. It deserves however to be stated, while confining 
myself mainly to an outline of a soldier's life, that nearly 
all of our Southern officers, were too proud to fare any 
better than their men ; and practically in their lives, 
carried out the example of Alexander, when he threw 
away a cup of water in presence of his thirsty troops. 

It deserves to be said that they went in with all of their 
combativeness to the surface — bracing themselves in the 
stirrup, with a lusty wave of their sword, and usiug a mus- 
ket like a soldier; or later in the war, sitting still on horse- 
back meditatively, as if each man in a regiment had 
learned what to do, and as if it was better not to bother 
it with any interference in action, or interruption. The 
latter was really the style of fighting that prevailed 
with the veteran regiments. The men kept on as long 
as they felt that they were doing any good, and then if 
not satisfied, as if putting it to a vote, would stalk dis- 
gustedly off. The tone of the officers in the few cases, 
when no general command had been given to fall back, 
would be that of obstinate jurors, or that of a man in a 
stage-coach who has been detained, and asks his fellow- 
passengers to wait with him a little while longer, till he 
gets through with his dinner. An officer's troops would 
always stay with him, when there seemed to them any 
sense in the men keeping on, and sometimes would refuse 
to retire, when ordered to fallback. The best evidence 
of this, is the fact in such battles as Malvern Hill and 
Gettysburg, the storming brigades of the Confederate 
troops lost forty-four per ct. more than Napoleon ever lost 
or than was lost in the Franco-German war. The official 
reports of Gen. Gordon showed that the losses amounted 
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to one man in every three wounded — one man in every 
ten, killed in one battle, not to speak of absentees or 
prisoners. There were brigades where the killed and 
wounded were over one half. 



CHAPTER IX. 

A WARLIKE HOTEL. 

I ought not to have left so far behind all mention of 
Manassas station, which point every soldier had more or 
less occasion to visit during the first year of the war, and 
about which every one who then did duty has probably a 
thousand recollections to relate. Apart from its military 
value, it was the most uninteresting place in existence. In 
rainy weather, when the wagon trains of the whole army 
came to it every day. the mud was at least two feet deep — 
so deep that a horse would sink up to his belly, or in walk- 
ing a square on loot, one would have his boots pulled off 
his feet, at least a half dozen times. Beside the cake and 
pie stands, the most conspicuous feature about the station 
was Belcher's Motel — a building almost as large as the City 
Hotel, though the prices for meals and lodging were 
rather higher. The walls were rushed up very much 
like a barn or stable, where the wind on cold nights would 
whistle through, the cracks or intervals of the planks, 
which were at least a half inch apart. The building was 
too stories high, and was heated when cold weather came 
on by an immense stove whose smoke all settled inside. 

There was always a large crowd surrounding the stove, 
though they never remained in their seats more than ten 
minutes at a time, on account of the smoke. Most of the 
men who surrounded it appeared like the Blind Calendars 
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mentioned in the Arabian Nights story, and sat with their 
eyes firmly closed. Candles about the building were con- 
sequently of no use. The last thing you did at night was 
to wash your eyes in cold water, if you could find any, 
and the first thing in the morning — to get out of the 
building as quick as you could, strike for camp, and swear 
you would never enter it again. It was destroyed, with 
everything about Manasses, when Gen. Johnston made 
the first of his everlasting retreats, together with a very 
large amount of Commissary stores, and every other build- 
ing there was about the place. 

We had occasion to do some hard fighting in a few miles 
of this famous depot, when Lee was chasing Pope out of 
his "Head-quarters (or hind-quarters as the joke was) in 
the saddle;" but we never got to see it again until after 
the war. At that time the innumerable wagon roads that 
seemed to lead everywhere, had disappeared, though the 
fences were still absent. But the town of Manassas has 
sprung up more prosperously than it had ever been known 
to be before. A new quarry of red sandstone had been 
discovered — new stores had been erected from this, as well 
as a printing office, 'and a comfortable hotel. Faint traces of 
the old breast-works could just be discovered, overgrown 
with grass, and that was all. 

One of the pleasantest of our resting places I can 
remember, was one known as Camp Orleans. This was, 
perhaps, on account of the shade — perhaps because we 
had some distance to go for water, and thus had a better 
opportunity of getting out of camp limits. The spring 
was the great centre of attraction for our own batallion, 
two or three Louisiana regiments, and the Tigers, Guer- 
rillas and other companies, who composed the gallant 
Colonel Wheat's Batallion. A little distance off was a 
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little village, known as Centreville, pretty much aban- 
doned by its ancient inhabitants to sutlers, ready made 
forts, quaker guns and all the paraphernalia of war. I 
remember nothing in the way of incident connected with 
the place, except the pleasure we all experienced at the 
commencement of the Indian Summer, at sometimes hav- 
ing to stand guard over the Commissary tent, where there 
were sometimes a few perquisites of office, and at once 
having an opportunity of rescuing a couple of ladies from 
a runaway team of horses. That is, the horses actually 
ran away, and by rescuing them, I mean that one of us 
had the honor of helping them from the carriage after 
the horses had stopped and the danger was over. 

Then the whole army went to Fairfax and did nothing 
particularly worthy of mention, except to execute a beau- 
tiful retreat, which was much gloated over at the time, 
and which simply amounted to striking our tents and 
burning everything we did not want to carry back with 
us. immediately after tiring off a sky-rocket. It took us 
all night and jjart of the next day to get back to camp 
from about the same place where we started. 

Our next camp was called Camp Ilollins, and here we 
were again getting into all sorts of scrapes We kept our 
quarters in excellent condition, cutting broom-straw, which 
grew plentifully, for pallets, and generally having a rather 
pleasant time around camp fires, dodging smoke, telling 
stories, and borrowing from our comrade's tobacco pouch, 
where there was an opening. We had some drills and 
fancy parades, but these were almost the last we were to 
have. Once in a while some improvidential youth would 
be detected in furtively making use of a government 
horse to visit friends at a distance, and sometimes there 
would be a courtrmartial or two, resulting from this "rave 
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violation of discipline. The same party of ladies who 
had been rescued from the runaway chariot, were the 
cause of the exercise of one of these exhibitions of camp 
discipline; and if the reader will picture to himself the 
difficulty of obtaining a horse under patrol of two or 
three guardsmen — riding a dozen miles during a snow 
storm, where your horse would fall down three and four 
times in descending long and slippery hills, he will have an 
idea of the restless feeling produced when you are kept 
a long time inactive in camp. Then we were ordered all 
of a sudden to go to cutting down trees, chopping them off 
in prescribed lengths, and then hauling them to a new 
camping ground, preparatory to building winter quarters. 
We soon acquired sufficient experience to lay those notched 
logs one upon the other, and cover them over with shingles 
prepared for the purpose; and when this was done, with 
the addition of a rough puncheon floor, window sash, 
brought in by parties on horseback from some remote 
abandoned house, and a door, the habitation of a dozen 
men was in short measure completed. 



LETTER WRITTEN IN TENT. 



Centeeville, Dec. 6th, 1861. — This will be my last 
letter from this place, so at least our officers encourage us so 
to believe, and feeling that we are thus encouraged for some 
wise purpose, we give fancy free rein in laying out plans for 
the future, quartering ourselves for instance in Richmond, 
and dancing and reveling through the winter solstice with 
the natives. Meanwhile, time drags wearily enough. Our 
only amusement is to build air castles (I wish it was winter 
quarters) around a big fire and dodge the smoke, and should 
we remain here, I think more of us will die from too 
much Centreville on the brain, than from all other causes 
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whatever. I don't say that the town is any more dull 
and sensationless than many others that we both have 
probably passed through ; but it seems so to us. I doubt 
if an incident or adventure ever took place within its 
dreary limits, unless the necessity of passing through or 
of staying all night, of some benighted traveler in such a 
God-forsaken collection of boards, might be regarded in 
that light. Society of the softer sex. there is none, coffee- 
houses, there are none. A blacksmith shop, a few stores 
kept by men who swindle the careless soldier at extremely 
cheap rates, and the ghost of a hotel so imredeemably 
dismal, that a night spent in a snow bank would be prefer- 
able to entering its portals ; these and a few other houses, 
built upon an almost perpendicular street, constitute the 
town. 

From this atmosphere, a few friends of different regi- 
ments, together with myself, resolved for one day to escape. 
Freedom, though only for a few hours, was a sufficient 
motive for me, but with my friends, a determination to 
obtain a lost dog, was an additional inducement. Our con- 
versation naturally turned upon the qualities of this faith- 
ful follower of man, and from my friends I learned that 
his complexion was a billions, soap colored yellow, that 
his body was bereft of its tail, and that his legs were dis- 
proportionately long tor his body, had it not been curtailed 
of its narrative already What the use of this sorry cur 
was, 1 was unable to ascertain, as the mere asking of such 
a question might have been construed by a soldier's mind, 
into an affront. But, I learned that the mere permission 
to hunt for him required the signatures of half the officers 
in the regiment, besides one or two Brigadier-Generals, in 
order to pass the pickets. 

Gradually the conversation subsided into subjects of 
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less interest, (excepting of course, inquiries of every way- 
farer, in reference to the lost animal,) and one of the 
party, who seemed familiar with localities, and anxious to 
talk, pointed out surrounding objects of interest. Among 
others he described the occupant of a small house — two 
rooms and a small garret, which was, he said, familiar to 
soldiers as the "Widow's," and where those who were 
fortunate enough to have fifty cents were wont to repair 
for their meals. 

The doorway, continued my informant, is always 
thronged with a hungry crowd, under the eye of a senti- 
nel, of officers and privates, who restrain their impatience 
until the board is spread, by wallowing on the beds, or 
smoking pipes, with their legs above the kitchen mantle- 
pieces, ejecting saliva at the hissing stove. Whether the 
guests visit the widow from admiration of the sex, or the 
culinary art, my friend thought impossible to say, her pre- 
tensions to beauty and skill being about evenly balanced. 
But eating or love making, no one seems able to boast of 
much preference, her smiles being distributed with the 
same impartiality as the tit-bits, gizzards and livers of 
her table. 

Conspicuous at one time among the widow's admirers, 
was a sandy-haired youth with a "coming stomach," whom 
you may know as Charles. Charles's parti-colored ties, 
moccasin vests, bear greased locks, and glittering appear- 
ance generally, had constituted him at one time the cyno- 
sure of the bar-rooms and banquettes of your city ; but the 
sun of his glory has long since set, and nought remained 
of his former splendor, but a dirty shirt. His face bore 
but little evidence of a familiarity with water, while the 
tangled jungles of his head were equally untroubled with 
the inroads of brush or comb. His hands dangled at his 
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side, coarse and dirty, like a couple of smoked hams, and in 
short, as mouldy and wilted a looking bird was Charles, 
as was to be found in the Confederate camp. It was about 
this time that chance led him to the widow's door. The 
visit awakened old memories, and was attended with pur- 
chase of a comb. The second interview involved the 
washing of his face and hands, and each succeeding visit 
was succeeded by a similar change and transformation. 
Whether this brilliant metamorphosis was wholly due to the 
humanizing influence of woman, or partly to his month's 
pay, and the holding of strong hands at poker, my 
informant did not take it upon him to say ; but at any rate, 
the moments of Charles, which are not absorbed in painting 
a pair of tremendous boots — tops, soles and all, are gener- 
ally whiled away in the widow's salons. 

Thus discoursing and listening to the statistics of another 
soldier, whose mind appeared to have been much occupied 
Avith the study of mules, wagons, and other means of con- 
veyancing not mentioned in law writers, not forgetting 
meanwhile, to make constant inquiries in reference to the 
missing dog, we passed through a country war-scathed, 
exhausted of almost every supply, and almost depopulated 
of its native inhabitants No traces of anything like an 
inclosure were to be seen. 

The zig-zag worm fences had disappeared at the first 
appearance of winter, and a rail is now almost as much 
an object of curiosity as Avould be the presence of the great 
rail-splitter himself. Much was said at the time by the 
few farmers, who remained, about the destruction of their 
property, and stringent orders were issued from camp. 
But the soldiers, whose blood was freezing, were not in a 
condition to weigh calmly the difference between meum 
and teum. It was doubtless good that farmers should 
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have fences, thought the soldiers; but it was also good that 
patriots should keep warm, and so the last sign of one 
has long since disappeared. 

Our roads led us over the black waters of Bull Run, by 
the famous stone bridge and stone house, (the Hougomont 
Chateau of our Waterloo,) and through the memorable 
battle-field itself. The fallen trunks of the trees which 
were cut down to intercept the enemy's path near the 
bridge, are still remaining, and the broken, splintered tops 
of others attest where the whirlwind of battle has passed; 
otherwise, a few shreds and patches of cotton which mark 
the position of the batteries, a house almost destroyed by 
the balls and, lastly the graves of the dead, are the sole 
remaining indications of the greatest battle ever fought 
upon this continent. 

We had not proceeded many miles farther before we 
came to a house, which appeared to be still inhabited by 
its owners, and whose external appearance, and the savory 
smell from the kitchen, gave us some encouragement to 
hope for dinner. It is not generally thought necessary by 
the soldier to waste much time in knocking or pulling at 
the bell, and so we entered the parlor without further cer- 
emony. By way of announcing our arrival, one of the 
party, in a large, broad-brimmed hat, and with blanket 
thrown around him, in Indian style, seated himself at the 
piano, and favored us with some music, with a touch 
about as light as would have been produced by a horse 
galloping across the keys. We had sung or rather shouted 
the Marseillaise and other airs, and one or two couple were 
waltzing in bonnets and other articles of female para- 
phernalia which we found in the room, when just at that 
moment the door opened, and through the dust which had 
been kicked out of the carpet, we saw the angry face of 
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the lady of the house. There was evidently no use of 
apologizing or attempting to mitigate her wrath. So put- 
ting on a courageous face, we told her we wanted dinner 
— we were ready to pay for it. and were obliged to have 
it — that we were not particular, and that anything in the 
way of chickens, eggs, butter, and other light dishes of 
that sort, would easily satisfy us. This we finally per- 
suaded her to give us, and before we had finished the 
meal, she admitted we were not as hard-looking cases as 
she at first thought us to be, and that we might, if we 
chose, return. Meanwhile, one of the party who had been 
out on the back porch, discovered the lost dog Tige, 
lying sleeping in the sun, and was beckoning, whistling, 
and employing all the endearing names which are gener- 
allv found most successful in attracting a dog's attention, 

i o O 7 

but without avail. Tige seemed to be afflicted with the 
aristocratic affectation of deafness; but at the first move- 
ment that was made by the soldier in his direction, he 
uttered an indignant velp. and sought refuge under the 
kitchen floor. His retreat was. however, useless.. The 
lady of the house abandoned him to his fate, and the 
remainder of the party coming to the rescue, a part of the 
flooring was removed, and Titre was ignominiouslv dragged 
from his hiding place. His captor now took his prize 
under his arm, and bidding adieu to our hostess, we all 
started for camp. 

Our return was not attended with many incidents. The 
soldier who was so well informed on the subject of mules 
had rashly exhausted his stock of ideas in the morning, 
and so we trudged on through the mud in silence, by the 
side of the heavily laden wagon. Once, upon the wav, 
one of us ventured to enter at the back of one of those 
wains, and had appropriated a seat beside what appeared 
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to be a closely muffled soldier, but was not a little aston- 
ished to find, as he crowded into one-half of the seat, that 
it was in reality a lady He was about to vacate the 
premises, with a profusion of apologies, when she laugh- 
ingly told him he might stay — that she wanted some one 
to talk to and would be glad of his company- She was 
the wife of an officer, who, she proceeded to inform me, (I 
might as well admit it was myself,) had come on a flying 
visit to look after her truant husband. 

But the road soon forked. I had besides to get down 
and show my pass to the sentinel, who examined it very 
carefully up side down. Here, too, our faithless cur availed 
himself of a moment's freedom, and took to his heels, and 
although we made the air vocal with Tige's name, we 
soon found, as one of my disappointed comrades gravely 
observed, "all hell couldn't whistle him back." 

We gained our camp without further adventure, and I 
soon fell asleep, dreaming that I led the hostess of the 
day to the altar in the dress of a Vivandier, and that 
your Fat Contributor acted as grooms-man, in a flannel 
shirt and red-topped boots. Fishback. 

> ^ i 

CHAPTER X 

IX WINTER QUARTERS. 

There is nothing about which soldiers more pride them- 
selves, or about which they show more jealousy, than in 
retaining the few fair acquaintances it was their fortune, 
during their marches, to make. Whether it was the pas- 
try cook and her little girls who sold pies at Centreville, 
the village teacher, elderly, motherly old ladies, or dashing, 
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showy belles, who would move around on horseback, or 
travel in the ambulance wagon, most of the young men 
were keenly sensitive to their good opinion, and however 
awkward, backward or indifferent to ladies' society at 
home, would always put the best foot forward, where the 
presence of the fair was to be met with about camp. For 
them the immaculate collar, which had only been worn on 
a half dozen state occasions, would be carefully extracted 
and adjusted — your neighbor's high-top boots would be 
borrowed, and a contribution generally levied on the 
slender stock of effects admitted by camp wardrobes. 

The most amusing part of the matter was the way 
in which the old soldier would continue to adapt their 
appearance, manners, or past history to the ideas of their 
new friends, and it need hardly be said that the traveler's 
privilege of relating wonderful and marvelous stories was 
not forgotten. Old sporting characters soon learned how 
to dandle babies in their arms, or rock cradles in the most 
domestic manner in the world, or to sanctimoniously join 
in hymns with as much fervor as they had in times past 
trolled out bacchanal songs. Some of these old soldiers 
acquired extraordinary proficiency in the use of the long 
bow, however it might be- with the artillery practice. 
We had a saturnine, red-faced company commissary, who 
was with the Washington Regiment in the Mexican war? 
a thorough martinet in all military matters, and who never 
wearied of relating wild and hair-breadth narratives of 
personal adventure — all with the most gloomy composure. 
As showing what this gallant soldier had achieved, it may 
be stated that he was present at one massacre, and was 
the only man who escaped. It ought to be recorded, too, 
as a part of history, that he once had a conducta of Mex- 
can Wagons and mule trains, laden with gold, to bring 
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through a mountain pass, and was almost certain his con- 
voy would be attacked and captured by robbers. What 
was he to do? Why, to make up a party at Monte at the first 
■pueblo with a Mexican propriedor of the richest mine in the 
world, and who happened very conveniently to be on hand 
at the time. The game was made — the unhappy old sol- 
dier soon found to his chagrin that somehow he could not 
lose — that he won as many wagon loads as he already 
held, and that he wa* now burthened with a dozen more 
impedimenta. His apprehensions proved well founded — 
just as he had finished acquiring this embaras de rlchesse, the 
guerrillas "struck the train, as he all along expected, 
and had captured every thing. And worse than that," 
would the old soldier conclude with great energy, "d — n 
my Confederate soul if they did not take every rag from 
our backs — even from a party of young ladies who were 
along with the conducta, on their way to a convent. We 
made a pretty figure, let me tell you, when at the end of 
our journey we were all carried into &posada. wrapped up 
in sheets and horse blankets." 

There were plenty others', like Henry Phelps, who had 
a good deal to say about Mexico, or like the Hon. Ned 
Riviere (of the last legislature,) and Sam Rousseau, (the 
brother of the Federal General,) who had soldiered in 
Central America, under Walker, and who were accorded 
the privilege of distinguished travelers in telling of a 
hundred mile march made in one day, or of having rations 
of monkey meat distributed out, as our armies did bacon. 
But they were overawed when Commissary Hart was 
about, and never put forth their full strength or quite did 
themselves justice in his presence. 

Then there would be another heavy conversationalist 
who had had some experience at sea, and who finding the 
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land well occupied, was compelled to take to salt water, 
and told as exciting sea-stories about Confederate rams, 
blockade runners and submarine boats, as Sinbad and 
Maryatt could have done. We had several of that sort, 
who used to practice and polish up their yarns at night, 
around camp fires, preparatory to the next "pirout;" and 
these artless raconteurs would have a queer group of 
eccentricities gathered around in Ions; blanket coats, with 
cowls, one here and there in a Mexican jacket or red 
flannel drawers, while a third would be tink-a-tinking at 
the guitar. There Avas a mess of queer fish, who from 
having some defects of temper, were forced to occupy the 
same winter quarters — an eccentric poet in one case, in 
another a cynical prodigal, who had spent a pretty fortune 
in a few months, on friends who had politely laughed in 
his lace when his money was gone; another, singular to 
state, was the nice man at home, who played on the piano 
and parted his hair in the middle. But defects are devel- 
oped in other ways in camp than with a comb, and the 
musician, though engaged to marry a beautiful and wealthy 
girl at home, (perhaps on account of it,) finally left us 
with a never-ending furlouuh. 

One night there came a singular report in camp. It was 
whispered that a move the next morning was to be the 
word, and there was an immense amount of bustle and 
packing in consequence "When we went to bed we were 
only permitted to sleep till three the next morning, and 
were'then aroused without bugle call. And after cooking, 
as was done by the Grand Arm}' at Moscow, over the 
flames of our burning quarters, and eating (in part) our 
rations and good many baker's dozen of biscuit, and 
drinking a tin cup of coffee each man, we took our places 
rather silently at the pieces and moved off. 
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We are now upon the first of our retreats — the retreat 
from Manassas to Richmond. A frosty morning shows us 
the whole Confederate army drawn up in the road, the 
men facing towards Richmond. There is a slight tremor 
or depression at first, indicative of a fear that something 
has gone wrong, or else we would not have to fall back ; 
this soon wears away ; and the infantry meanwhile march 
with arms at will, and the air of men who carry heavy 
burthens, and with that movement which indicates that 
long marching is before them At the head, or in front 
of their divisions and regiments, ride the men whose 
names occupy the page — sometimes the lying page — of 
history, flanked by cavalry outriders and a cloud of skir- 
mishers. Then come the slow moving trains of ammuni- 
tion, supplies, and ambulances containing the sick and 
wounded. 

As the day advances, and we discern that the retreat 
is not the result of any anticipated misfortune, the men, 
who are glad of any break in camp monotony, regain their 
spirits. 

To understand the first comment frequently made about 
this and other long retreats, the resident of New Orleans 
should take a look at the large, life-sized picture, which 
represents Napoleon's retreat from Moscow. The dead 
horse, and attendant scavengers — the broken down wagon 
or forge — abandoned equipments, the sick and wounded by 
the wayside, make up some of the details at which many 
of us looked very hard before enlisting, and of which 
we thought very frequently afterwards. This picture 
was brought to mind by one of the dreary sights about 
camp, especially during the winter season and on a long 
march, that is by the number of dead horses who perish 
from hunger, cold, bad treatment, or exhaustion. 
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In this and other marches it was sometimes said that 
we could have walked all day upon the prostrate bodies 
of the horses which fell by the wayside. The mule was 
a much more hardy animal — his carcass was very rarely 
seen. He endured so well that in time he took the place 
of the battery horse, (as at Drury's bluff) and we all 
laughed at the manner in which a mule would shake 
himself when struck by a bullet, as if divesting himself 
of some superfluous hornet or gadfly But a horse once 
down was like Lucifer — he fell to rise no more. A 
smooth place would be worn in the mud by the moving 
to and fro of his head and neck, or where he had thrown 
out convulsively his legs; and then a lingering death, a 
swollen and bloated carcass, or bones covered with col- 
lapsed hide, with the crows holding a coroner's inquest 
upon the neighboring tree tops. 

To see these serviceable friends of man, and almost 
indispensable adjuncts of a good army, lying by the way- 
side, was very depressing, for the reason well known to a 
soldier, that dull, sluggish horses can never be trained to 
the point requisite for efficient cavalry horses. Almost as 
much depends, in a successful charge of cavalry, on the 
horse as on the man. Raw recruits mounted on well- 
drilled horses, are more serviceable than veteran troops 
mounted on clumsy, low-spirited animals At the battle 
of the Pyramids, the horses of Muzod Bey's cavalry 
charged repeatedly in squadrons after their riders were 
killed. So did the French horses at Waterloo on the 
English under the same circumstances. 

And after the Marquis Romana was compelled to leave 
his horses on the shore of Denmark, at the embarkation 
of the troops for Spain, they formed themselves into tw r o 
hostile armies, as the ships of their late masters faded in 
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the distance, and charged upon each other with such fury 
that the earth shook for miles around, and the terrified 
inhabitants of the country fled panic stricken to their 
houses. So terrible was the slaughter of these fine Anda- 
lusian horses, that out of a body of 10,000 but a few 
hundred remained alive. 

I have always thought in reading this in history, that 
this was the way in which the inhabitants accounted to 
the government for some of the missing chargers. This 
supposition is supported by a remark I once heard dropped 
by a quarter-master, that the mortality was always heavier 
with horses when near the cities, and that the deaths 
reported would sometimes be excessive when in close 
proximity to a faro bank. There was a great deal of 
mortality among the horses too, at the close of the war, 

especially among the cavalry Capt. G , upon being 

questioned by the Federal Commander as to what in the 
deuce had become of all his stock, reported that " Ze buf- 
falo gnat — he eats them all." 

By the time that McClellan had discovered the uses of 
Quaker guns in forts, we were far away on our retreat 
towards Richmond. I leave it for abler judges to decide 
as to the policy of keeping an army inactive for months 
at a time — composed as that one was, of the flower of the 
South — of retreating to the peninsula, and then retreating 
from there. What Jackson did in the valley, ought, it 
seemed to us, to have been done with the army about 
Manassas; and it seemed to us that if a General has enough 
inventive genius, he could always find opportunities, like 
Napoleon, for striking blows with his force whether large 
or small. But General Johnston probably knew best — he 
was a cautious, prudent, and thoroughly able commander, 
who never was caught unawares, but a little long in 
finding his opportunity 
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We had some terrible weather in getting down to 
Orange Court-House, and the most perfect picture ever 
made on my mind of blissful sleep occurred on this march. 
Next to the cooks, who as the men of genius of a mess, 
gave themselves more airs and made themselves more 
disagreeable than anybody else, were those who superin- 
tended the erection of quarters, purchased supplies, etc. 
On the occasion referred to, after long and tedious 
marches and counter marches, making feints upon one 
place and then on the other, the army was overtaken about 
dusk bv a tremendous storm. The leader of the mess, who 
exercised great tyranny about having all mess-work done 
exactly right, was absent when our tent was put up, and 
some of the lazy ones had contented themselves with a 
hasty structure, made of rails propped against a fence, 
that ran at the bottom of the hill. The consequence was, 
besides what fell over us, the water ran under our blankets 
from the hill above. Sleep was impossible for many — we 
Ave re droAvned literally out. 

11 A quarter less twain — six feet scant, - ' and similar 
soundings out Avas the ciy. and there Avas nothing to do 
but to get up, build large fires of the rails, and keep as 
Avarm and dry as we best could. 

While standing thus before the fire, miserable and dis- 
contented. Ave were compelled to regard, and this with 
great envy, a comrade notorious for his indolence, Avho had 
laid a rail foundation for his bed, and Avho, covered Avith 
his gum cloth, and undisturbed by the underground 
streams Avhich Avorked such misery to the balance of us, 
contrived to sleep like an infant during the Avhole of the 
terrible storm. If he had once turned over, or he had 
discovered the uproar among the elements, he Avould have 
been droAvned out too ; and it certainly shoAved a great deal 
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of forbearance to let him sleep on, and merely step in be- 
tween him and his share of the fire, without molesting 
him. 

This storm brought about another accident. The mu- 
sical characters had rigged themselves up with extraordi- 
nary splendor, to make a serenade outside of a hospitable 
mansion, or rather to lay the foundation to giving a little 
musical soiree inside. Nothing favored them, not even 
the weather — the crowd were wet and disagreeable, when 
they arrived, and what was still more exasperating, the 
comrade who had floated around the world was inside — had 
got possession of the field, was telling all of the yarns 
he had rehearsed in camp, and was singing with perfect in- 
difference to the arrival of the chorus. It was in vain the 
latter tried to snub him, and give him the cold shoulder, 
and intimate that he did not belong to the select few. The 
first comer held his ground ; and whenever any music was 
called for, would, while the chorus was affecting bash- 
fulness, plant himself absent-mindedly and dreamily at 
the piano, and nothing but a torpedo or bomb-shell would 
ever have moved him until he got through. The part of 
the joke however, which made the chorus most swear was, 
the young lady of the house hung on his lips as if he 
had been a god, and the submissive subject of the admira- 
tion, so far from having shown any repentance for having 
crowded out those tip-top fellows, the musical chorus, got 
desperately wounded in the next battle, and then married 
the lady. 



10 
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CHAPTER XI. 

ON THE KOAD. 

We camped a -week at Orange Court House, and this 
left no other impression upon us than that our three day's 
rations of bread at starting, were heavier than the balance 
of our baggage. Most of the rest of the journey to Rich- 
mond was made by cars. Previous to entering one of 
these, one of the messes had bargained for a small supply 
of fluids, which the treacherous Boniface, after receiving 
our money, and finding the men on board of the cars, 
neglected to produce. He failed, however, to carry his 
point. An impromptu detachment was immediately started 
back to his hotel, the humorous George Meek, was placed 
in command, and made for the next half hour, as fierce a 
looking non-commissioned officer as one would wish to see. 
The order to •'arrest that man, seize on him," was given 
to the great terror of the treacherous Boniface; (who 
would probably at that moment, have given a thousand 
dollars to be out of the scrape,) to the accompaniment of 
drawn sabres. However, before carrying him before the 
Commanding General, whom our host supposed had sent us, 
we consented to listen to his prayers. Any quantity of can- 
teens would be given us, or the money returned. The 
sound of the locomotive whistle, made us contented to 
take the latter.* 

*Ejctrart from tlic Ailj ul mil's Journal. 

March 8. — Began our retreat from Bull Run, at 8 p. m. Marched to >Suspension 
Bridge ; distance three miles, and reported to Gen. Longstreet. 

!>. — Marched to Oainsville. 

In. — Marched to Warrenton. 

11. — Marched to camp in Jones' Wood. 

12. — March to, and camp near Woodville. 

13. — We are near Hazle River. 

14 and 15. — Still near Hazle River. 

16. — Three miles from Culpepper Court House. 

IV.— Marched ten miles past Culpepper. 

18. — Crossed the Rapidan at Barnett's lord, and camped one mile from Orange 
Court House. 
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But arriving at the next station, our good genius came 
to the rescue. A South Carolina Lieutenant who had 
been to a still and came back laden with twenty canteens, 
wished to travel on our train. The orders were positive to 
allow no one but the companies to come aboard. This was 
however deemed an exceptional case, and although the offi- 
cer of the day was shouting and gesturing to "put him off," 
some of the men contrived to keep the order from being 
obeyed, the officer of the day meanwhile making wrath- 
ful imprecations and signs which hinted at court-mar- 
tial. The storm however was foreseen and anticipated. 
The principal offender, as soon as the train stopped, has- 
tened forward to his Captain with one of the canteens in 
his hand, and affected to believe that no officer of the day 
in the world could have wanted to put off a man laden 
down with whiskey. The Captain kept the canteen, and 
admitted that his command had perhaps been misunder- 
stood, owing to the noise of the train. No other incident 
until our arrival at Richmond. 

Our Batallion camped nominally the first night at the 
Depot, but the understanding seemed to be that we could 
sleep where we chose, and there were not many who did 
not avail themselves of the extraordinary opportunity of 
sleeping in a civilized bed. There were too, some precious 
moments of freedom vouchsafed to us after we had gone 
formally in camp, in which we were permitted to renew 

22. — Marched through Orange Court House, and camped on Terrell Farm, five 
miles from Orange Court House. We halt here for the present. 

April. — We have enjoyed our camp near Orange Court House very much ; the 
ladies are pretty — we have formed a dancing club which meets twice a week 
at the Hotel, Orange Court House. The band of the 1st Regiment furnishes fine 
music. Among the members, are Gen. l^ongstreet, A. P. Hill, and the officers of 
the Washington Artillery. 

Received orders in Church, to prepare to march. Began 8 p. m.; marched down 
plank-road to Fredericksburg. Very wearisome marching. 

12. — Shipped seven Guns by rail to Richmond; horses and wagons go by 
Turnpike. 
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old friendships, and witness a very curious and motley 
gathering from every part of the world. As nearly every 
one was only temporarily absent from home or camp, in 
search of a commission, or enjoyment of a short furlough, 
the city was naturally in the gayest of spirits, and every 
one lived extravagantly, while his money lasted ; and 
when gone, did not have much difficulty about hunting up 
a friend who would divide his table, purse, or medical sup- 
plies with him. So that each stratum of visitors became 
thoroughly impecunious about the time its furlough expired, 
and would be succeeded by another, whom military acci- 
dents or necessities brought within the radius of the city 

The population of the town at that time was extraor- 
dinarily large, for the amount of accommodations, and no 
one under the rank of a Colonel, could hope ever to obtain 
a room at a hotel, or portion of one ; and very frequently 
at late hours, a dozen distinguished ollicers were seen 
stretched out by envious callers about the entries. These 
latter would be denied the luxury of even a seat in chairs, 
from scarcity of room, and sometimes unceremoniously be 
invited to skip off by the diamonded clerks, or previous 
claimants of the space. During my night in the city — at a 
very late hour — happening to think about going to bed, I 
Avas put in possession for the first time, of this information. 
There Avas nothing to do but sally into the streets and medi- 
tate over my homeless condition, for Avhich I had abundant 
Jeisure, or to endeavor to meet Avith some adventures that 
would kill time until day break. 

I had not proceeded far, before I discoA r ered that the 
population Avas far from having all gone to bed, and upon 
inquiry of a soldier, I found that he Avas as badly situated 
in the matter of sleeping quarters as myself. The pre- 
vious night he had managed to find some sort of couch 
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about a livery stable; but upon returning, he found another 
occupant ahead of him. The night was chilly, and what 
made the matter worse, we had many of us in marching 
worn overcoats and double suits of uniform, on account of 
the smallness of our knapsacks. This extra clothing, 
through vanity or comfort was soon disposed of, once we 
had arrived at Richmond, but at night, with no lodging, 
was much regretted. 

Happening to pass the theatre, I entered. It was at 

that time owned by M'me. , who was an old actress 

herself, and who, from scarcity of talent or infatuation, 
placed in leading parts a half crazy actor named Dorsey 
Ogden. One of Otway's old plays (Venice Preserved) was 
at that time on the boards, and one of the incidents of this 
was the dragging of the heroine around the stage by her 
back hair. The poetry of the play was so antiquated or 
inverted that the soldier audience did not even stop eat- 
ing ground peas to try to catch it. But the back-hair 
dragging magnificently atoned for Ogden's absurd acting 
and absence of everything, except a very fine wardrobe; 
so much so, that the poor heroine was encored and had to 
be dragged a second time. 

A very beautiful theatre was built during the war, and 
furnished extravagantly It was always largely crowded 
— so much so on the first night, that I lost both hat and 
overcoat in making my entrance. 

What had suggested the idea of my entering the theatre 
at that time, was the hope of meeting up with some friend 
who would get me shelter. I did not get this, but did 
manage to join a pretty large crowd of soldiers who were 
moving towards obscure lodgings, and in keeping in com- 
pany with these I proceeded to an attic room containing 
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eight unattractive beds, and succeeded, without opposi- 
tion, in getting the whole of one of these. 

Feeling out of danger in the morning, I ventured to 
inquire of one of my new acquaintances how it happened 
that I alone had occupied a whole bed. The soldier told 
me that for his part he would not have occupied any such 
couch at all, if he never got any sleep; and in answer to 
further inquiries explained that a man had been killed in 
it a night or two previous, growing out of a quarrel as to 
who had the right of ownership for the occasion. 1 saw 
something of the case afterwards in the papers, but the 
tribunals could obtain no evidence, either through the 
ignorance, or disinclination to speak, of the witnesses. 

Going down to breakfast, 1 met up with an old Louisiana 
friend, who, different from every one else, was dressed in 
an elegant civil costume — a thing at that day regarded 
with great envy, and the certain index of a soft situation 
and a plethoric purse. My friend was Jim Morris, (who 
used to be well known on St Charles street, and in the 
army in Violet Guard circles.) and on scanning his costume 
1 discovered that it all probably belonged to its wearer; 
that is, it was not a mosaic gala, composed of the tempo- 
rary loans of a half dozen messmates, which we, like the 
first Xapeleon in his days of poverty, were compelled to 
wear. 

I need not state that I felt exceedingly flattered at 
finding a friend thus dressed, who seemed glad to see me, 
and in the fervor of my delight I shook him by the hand 
until the breakfast began to get cold. 

Jim had once been a young doctor of much promise, but 
became seduced by fast company. At some sort of sup- 
per or entertainment one night he had won $1500 at 
gaming; and this success or misfortune gave him a ruling 
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passion, to which he devoted his time henceforth — neg- 
lected medicine, and for some years his old friends lost 
sight of him. When I next saw him, he hunted up all of 
his old friends. At first glance, from certain hard lines 
about his face, it was easy to see that Jim had not fared 
well with the world. His object in coming to see us was 
to borrow $10 a-piece, which he was confident he could 
raise the next day We succeeded with some work in 
raising the money, and took the opportunity of trying to 
persuade him to settle down to his profession. He listened 
attentively, went away with the money, and beyond the 
raillery of friends, who smiled at our innocence in wasting 
both money and breath, we heard nothing more of Jim 
or his promise until the meeting referred to. 

As soon as we had shaken hands, instead of sitting down 
to the table, he made me put on my hat and carried me 
off to a restaurant near the Spotswood, picking up more 
comrades on the way, among whom were Kingslow, Handy 
and Ballantine; we obtained the best breakfast the market 
afforded. Pie told me it was worth his money in the way 
of getting up an appetite, to see an army friend eat, and 
upon this calculation, he probably ought to have been well 
repaid and stimulated by our example. After returning 
the borrowed money, and showing a good deal of curiosity 
as to whether I had ever entertained any doubts about 
repayment (which I was forced to confess I had,) he 
invited us to make his room our headquarters, and to 
always come there when we were in town from camp. Dr. 
Jim now held the rank of surgeon, but I don't think my 
excellent advice about reform had had much of a beneficial 
effect ; but he showed that he had been immensely pleased 
at having a friend that took that much interest in him, 
and never afterwards tired of doing me little services. 
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I left my friends in the doctor's company, after dropping 
a hint of caution. When I saw them again their features 
were overcast with what was then known as a flour-barrel 
expression of countenance, and their manner was very sad. 
The explanation was soon made. The doctor's company 
had been found so pleasant, that they had not had the 
heart to tear themselves away, until our accomplished 
busier had lost $100, and the others more than twice 
enough to pay for the breakfast. 



CHAPTER XII 

THE PENINSULA. 

At the end of April, we proceeded down the James 
River to the Peninsula, and encamped near the York- 
town lines of fortification of the Ke\ olutionary War. 
We did not see the cave in which George (according to the 
authentic old darkey's story) slipped up on Cornwallis and 
took him in out of the cold, while asleep; but the old 
lines of fortification, as evidence that the event really 
occurred, are still easily to be discerned. 

Williamsport, Ave found to be a queer old place, and at 
that time singularly blended the cobwebs of antiquity and 
scholastic lore with the bare and stripped appearance of a 
beleaguered town. There were some college buildings 
still in good condition, and a statue of Botetourt, who 
seemed to have had things pretty much his own way in 
his day, (he was Governor or something). And there too 
was an Insane Asylum, where was to be seen a beautiful 
young lady, who after getting twenty beaux, went crazy 
from disappointed love for the twenty-first — a soldier in 
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a Gulf Regiment who did not know enough English to 
learn what was the matter, or who was prevented by the 
movement of his regiment from saying so, if he did. But 
at any rate, there was the poor woman incessantly wringing 
her hands, or occupied in restlessly rolling up and twisting 
around a red scarf or mantle, which seemed in some way 
associated with her misfortune. The town had long since 
been stripped as bare of everything as a barbecue table 
is, fifteen minutes after a political speech is finished. 

A few da^ys after our arrival, on going to a hospital to 
see a friend, I found the chaplain growling at having to 
perform an unusual number of burial services, just at the 
time when it was the most inconvenient. This statement 
led to the further explanation that the hospital had been 
ordered to the rear, and supported the inference that there 
would be another retreat. We had arrived on the penin- 
sula on a damp, raw evening, but we had beautiful Aveather 
most of the time returning, and it naturally put us all in 
excellent spirits to get once more near Richmond. We 
had a beautiful country to go through as we approached 
the city, but the fact was we enjoyed nearly all scenery, 
when we were kept in motion, particularly the mountainous 
regions of Virginia and Pennsylvania, and we never heard 
the order given to go into camp without a sigh. 

Extract from the Adjutant's Journal. 

April 20. — Left Richmond for the Peninsula, with bat- 
teries on transport. 

21. — Arrived this afternoon at King's Wharf. Before 
we had our camp arranged, we had an awful storm, wetting 
everything and every body 

22. — Camped at Blow's Mill, seven miles from King's 
Wharf. 
11 
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25. — Marched to Williamsburg — bivouacked two miles 
beyond. 

May 2. — Ordnance wagons pass, which means orders 
for us. March at 3:30; bivouac at Burnt Ordinary Tavern, 
50 miles from Richmond. 

4. — Move on the Diascund Road and camp. Report to 
Gen. Magruder, who commands rear guard. 

5. — March through a heavy rain all day. and with axles 
deep in mud. Met the gallant color-bearer of a La. Regi- 
ment, with no clothing except his shirt, and everlastingly 
splashing mud. Camped near Windsor Shades, at 1:30 p. M. 



OH" A PTE H X III 

THK BIVOUAC. 

The word which heads the chapter is one which occurs 
frequently in this narrative, and is one which will awaken 
a host of recollections from old soldiers, mostly of a 
pleasant character — that is of the comfort which follows 
from rest and food after a long march, and the enjoy- 
ment of pleasant gossip after the supper has been cooked 
and eaten. 

To bring up freshly such a picture again, let us suppose 
about twilight that the bugle has sounded the halt — 
that the pieces have been parked, and the horses watered 
and fed. All is animation and work now, and those who 
fail in the duties assigned them in the mess, will soon 
have to sleep by themselves or make new arrangements. 
One man provides the wood, another the water, while a 
third makes ready with the cooking utensils. Meanwhile 
those whose duty it is to construct the temporary habita- 
tions — for the reader must remember that tents have 
become partially obsolete-*-are preparing a couple of 
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notched posts to be stuck up in the ground. Across these 
extends a pole 12 'feet long, to the top of which smaller 
ones are laid, with one end resting upon the ground ; over 
this is thrown a piece of canvass, where we have one, 
or a large number of twigs and boughs, or even the rotten 
bark of trees. This answers as a covering for the head ; 
the next thing to be done is to scrape away the mud, hail 
or snow, cut away damp grass, and to cover the interior 
with boughs, where straw or planks are impossible to be 
obtained. The fireman has by this time cut some heavy 
logs, the fire is kindled against a huge spreading tree at 
the immediate front of the tent, the cold and darkness 
disappear, and the sparks shoot merrily upward through 
the shadows. The rays extend out through the trees of 
the forest, lighting up leaf and bough with ghostly lights 
and shadows, and throwing the melodramatic lurid tints 
over gnarled trunks, or sleet-fringed stems which are found 
so attractive in the Christmas theatrical performances. 
As the aroma from simmering cauldrons or coffee-pots 
mounts into the air, the men who have extended their 
blankets inside of the tent and stretched themselves 
thereon, begin to recover from their languor ; their spirits 
adapt themselves to the fantastic shadows — to the innu- 
merable lights which glimmer in every direction through 
the trees, and reflecting that the entertainment is to last 
at this spot for " Positively one night only," begin to 
enter into the zest of the thing. It need hardly be added, 
that the truant comrade who comes back with additions 
to our slender larder, in the shape of chickens or eggs, or 
better than all, a drop of something to drink, soon has all 
his sins forgiven, and by the time we have consumed our 
hot biscuits, a delicious ration of bacon, coffee, and other 
et ceteras, and smoked a pipe of old Virginny, the soldier 
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finds himself in about as comfortable a frame of mind as 
any other living mortal. 

The most beautiful bivouac I have ever seen, was where 
the whole army encamped in a valley and at the sides of 
a mountain with the bivouac fires close together, as had 
happened already in our retreat from Manassas. There 
is no need to dwell upon the magnificent panorama of the 
improvised city that was spread out around us, or the 
dancing lights, the thousand different calls and cries. 
But such was not always the life of a bivouac, especially 
during a storm. Then the tents, says one camp writer, 
swelling inward beneath the blast, left no slant sufficient 
to repel the water, which was caught in the hollows and 
filtered through. Then the wind would increase to a 
hurricane, in which the canvass would flap and flutter, 
and the tent pole quiver like a vibrating harpstring. 

Finally the pole and the canvass would fall with a 
crash across your whole bed, \ our efleets dispersed on the 
wings of the wind; and all around you, would be seen half 
clad men, grasping their Huttering blankets, and sitting 
amid the ruins of their beds. 

But in good weather, the men were all in splendid 
humor, and the laugh and shout over some of the ridicu- 
lous incidents and mishaps of the day were long and 
uproarious, and the patriotic songs were rung out with 
the sound of '• clashing steel and clanging trumpet." 
Then the men would come forward who had yarns or 
curious histories to relate — of sudden fortunes made or 
lost in commerce — of the vicissitudes of trade, bringing 
some men forward and ruining others, or of some of the 
darker tragedies which make up city histories. We would 
give the travelers an opportunity of again crossing the 
plains, shooting buffaloes while on horseback at full speed, 
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with arrows which would go through, or sometimes with 
guns — the slowest way where a man would use his mouth 
as a bulle1>pouch, and ram down the ball without wadding, 
by striking the butt end of the gun on the pummel of 
the saddle. There would be some little badgering about 
Some of these statements, and the " Old Soldier " (before 
referred to) resented these narratives as a special intru- 
sion, by reciting his own adventures, say, among Mexican 
Indians, where every body was as virtuous as Hebe and as 
naked as Venus. Then there were singular gossiping 
stories which the men had picked up about some of the 
old houses or villages through which we had passed, 
which began to have a tendency to ghost spectres and 
apparitions, as the hours advanced. 

One of the unflagging talkers of the occasion was a 
certain sergeant with a noble air and beautiful side whis- 
kers, whose faults were not those which arise frcm over- 
shrinking modesty. He came by some of his sins honestly ; 
he had been an old newspaper reporter, and it was not 
expected that he should come down to plain truth-telling 
the moment that printer's ink was beyond his reach. But 
there was another stirring young man present, of an 

imaginative turn (Joe L ) who was mixed up with 

half of the deviltry of the Batallion, and who (merely to 
show his style,) once sent half the population of Clinton to 
the woods, by riding through the town while on a furlough, 
and shouting out that the enemy were coming or just 
behind. Old Judge Semple, managing editor of the 
Crescent for many years, and at that time refugeeing, was 
one of his victims, and every one who remembers the 
Judge's girth, and knows the distance that had to be run, 
will admit that the Judge was quite right for abusing Joe 
for the balance of his days. 
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These two untiring talkers had been having a good deal 
to say, and the audience was looking for an avenger. This 
was found in the person of one of the smallest and most 

quiet of the group, George M , who, with the wicked, 

cynical smile, which every one who knew him will remem- 
ber, proceeded to relate an incident of the night before. 
George went on to state that after eating a very square 
meal, he had laid down to pleasant dreams until he should 
be called to go on guard. He had. however, not more than 
comfortably coiled himself in his blanket, before he was 
wanted. He got up, a little mad at the interruption, and 
found sitting on a log by the fire, what seemed some 
new non-commissioned officer — somebody that he had 
never seen before about the batallion. George started to 
let into the officer, with a good deal of bitterness, for 
calling him too soon. I ait there was something about the 
looks of the stranger that took him aback and repressed 
familiarity Instead of so doing, he began staring very 
hard at the visitor, and wondering at what seemed a differ- 
ence in his uniform. 

Meanwhile the stranger lit his pipe very deliberately, 
taking the end of a burning ience rail to do so, and occa- 
sionally glancing at George in a way that made the latter 
feel uncomfortable and impatient. 

" "Well, ay hat are you waiting for — Avhat do you Avant?" 
said George, who began to feel nervous, his tone becoming 

~ " e" " O 

coaxing instead of irritable, as he ended his inquiry 

The stranger went on puffing, with the immense coal 
near his cheek, Avhich gave, as George expressed it, ''a 
demoniacal look" to his face; he only, however, glanced 
furtively out of his eye as much as to say, "It's strange 
you don't know who I am." 

George answered his look rather than his words, and 
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inquired if he really knew him, or if he was down for 
any particular detail. 

" Detail — I should think you were." Here he took from 
his side pocket a queer looking roster, or muster roll, and 
commenced reading out the names of a good many men 
that had enlisted in Louisiana companies. This reading 
was listened to with . great interest lyy George; for he 
began to remark as something singular, that after reading 
out the statements of age, nativity and other details placed 
upon muster rolls, the " Remarks" would invariably end 
with a died," or "killed at Blackburn's Ford, Manassas," 
or other battle field. In other words, only those were 
read out who had died or been killed in some previous 
engagement. George began to think this sort of reading- 
had an ugly look, and he waited and sat thinking that he 
had had a very strange visitor indeed. 

However, the stranger at last came to his name, and 
began to run his forefinger slowly out to the end of the roll. 

"Well, how does it all end? — you've got nothing to say 
about my name, have you?" said George, with a quaver- 



ing voice. 



The stranger passed his forefinger over his line twice, 
as if he had possibly made a mistake, and then added : 

"No; you are right. The name is not fully run out. 
But now that I am here, I may as well tell you I'm 
around, and there is no telling when 111 want you. All 
I care is to know where to find you, in case you should be 
called. And this reminds me that there are some others 
in this camp that I shall want to report right away, and 
whom I had perhaps better take in my rounds." 

The stranger inquired where some others were sleeping, 
made a sort of military salute, and stopped a moment to 
glance at the remaining names by the light of the fire. 
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Meanwhile George had dropped off, glad to find that he 
was not wanted, and more determined than ever to get a 
good night's rest. 

He was again mistaken. Before George had fairly 
closed his eves, the stranger was back to his tent, and 
again disturbing him. 

" I beg your pardon for again bothering you, but the 
fact is your name is down on my detail, after all. I am 
afraid you will have to come along." 

George's heart misgave him. He, however, concluded 
to crawl out of his blanket and fall in. 

•• Have you got many down on your list?" he inquired 
as they proceeded. 

" Not so many as we have had — though there were a 
good man y after the last battle, whom I carried off armed 
and equipped as the law directs." 

*• That must mean that a good many went to heaven 
with their boots on." as we say now, thought George, but 
he only inquired if any body else had been detailed from 
the batallion. 

'•Oh. yes! There's the Sergeant — — and Joe L , 

and notoriously hard eases they are too. They were 
detailed to go along too, and have already passed on. 
But here we arc — we've got tint <l<><>rs by which we can 
now enter, and I hardly know which is the proper one for 

YOU." 

"■' Do vou know which one Joe and the Sergeant went 
in at?" anxiously inquired George, endeavoring himself to 
guess which would be the best one for him. 

" Which gate? Why, the directions were plain enough 
in their case. They went in here — at the left. They 
are in there now, and likely to stay some time." 

" In that case say no more. If men who never tell the 
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truth went in that way, I know I can't fare any worse, 
and probably will a great deal better, by taking the road 
that leads in the other direction." 

And so the result would have turned out, if I had not 
at that moment been shaken up out of a sound sleep and 
told in good earnest to go on guard. 

The point of the narrative, in spite of the clumsy way 
in which I have told it, would now appear so obviously 
to be at the expense of the two preceding truthful speak- 
ers, that the narrative ended in the indignant growls of 
the victims, and the laugh of the rest of the listeners. It 
was then too late to tell any more stories: besides 
half of the men had fallen asleep before it was concluded; 
and soon the whole camp was buried in profound slumber. 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE BELEAGUERED CITY. 

We were suddenly marched off, late one night* down to 
Drury's Bluff, and in anticipation of the coming up of 
the Federal monitors, placed in position upon the bank. 

*The following were the orders of our movements : 

May 6. — Ordered to move at once to the forks of the road, near Forge Bridge. 
Camped in a beautiful pine grove at 5 p. m. 

Enemy pursuing — infantry ordered back. We remain on aecount of the bad- 
ness of the road. 

, 1. — Ordered to cross the Chickahominy, at Long Bridge. March ten miles and 
bivouac. 

8. — Marched at a little before 6 a. m. Camp at Blakey's Mill Pond at 12 m.; 
having made 23 miles in 6 hours — the quickest marching, with perhaps one excep- 
tion, done during the war. 

13. — Capt. Miller's 3d Company ordered to meet gun boats coming up the 
river at Drury's Bluff. 

14.— The rest of the batallion march at 6 a. m. to Bottom's Bridge to report to 
Gen. Johnston. At Hi A. m., ordered in camp. At 5 ordered by Gen. Johnston 
to go two miles back. Bivouac at Savage Station and rejoined by the 3d Co. 

16. — Camp six miles from Richmond, at J*ew Bridge. 

17. — Back to Blakey's Mill Pond. Whole army in position and invested by 
McClellan. 

12 
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I was placed on guard, on a high bluff overlooking the 
river, though it really was not necessary, as every one 
was awake and expecting every moment to open fire. The 
monitors were indeed so near, that we could hear their 
subdued puffing, and even see the gleam of lights or fur- 
naces on board of the black hulls. Those were the days 
when the imagination of soldiers were greatly affected by 
the novelty of the danger we were called upon to meet, 
and it seemed more terrible, the idea of being killed by 
a shot as big as a water cooler, than by ordinary musketry 
fire. It is not a particularly pleasant business any way 
to be worn out with marching, and then to be forced to 
meditate upon your chances for the morrow's battle, espe- 
cially as I can remember was the case at Gettysburg, when 
the dead and dying of the two days preceding fights are 
lving on everv side of you; when you are compelled to 
witness everv stage of the death saturnalia from the un- 
happy victim trembling with the last shiver of dissolution 
to that of the corpse who sits upright with staring eyes, 
or whose stiffened arm seems to point you yourself the 
road to perdition on the morrow A corpse of the latter 
description passed by us in a wagon while we were at the 
Bluff, whose hand could not be forced down, and which 
the soldiers declared was protesting to heaven against the 
rations we were compelled to eat. 

After waiting, or rather changing position twenty times 
during the following day and dicing fortifications in the 
rain, the batteries were hurried off at midnight, fifteen 
miles back to Richmond, then down to Chickahominy 
Swamp, then back to the city again. 

Thus we continued to move around the city* with Gen. 

*May 31. — Battle of Seven Pines. Longstreet routes Gen. Casey; Capt. Miller 
brings off a battery of fOur Napoleons which we are allowed to keep. Capt. 
Dearing lo3es nearly all his horses and men. 
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Johnston's army, having sometimes to be under heavy 
fire as at Malvern Hill, but at the same time having to 
hold ourselves in readiness as reserve, to gallop off at the 
top of our horse's speed, as the tide of battle ebbed and 
flowed. I walked over nearly all of the battle-fields 
about Richmond, and found them as well, as those after- 
wards of North Virginia, Maryland and Pennsylvania — 
pretty much the same — bloated corpses and carcasses of 
horses — scattered commissary stores. The hotness with 

June 26. — Ordered to the Mechanicsville Road, and held in reserve while A, 
P. Hill drives the enemy. Standing in the road all day, ready at a moment's 
notice, and the men all impatient. 

27.— Still in reserve. 

28. — Move to Mechanicsville Bridge, on Chickahominy. 1st and 3d Company 
report to Longstreet, on the field. 2nd and 4th, bivouac at bridge. Desperate 
fighting day before. 
1 29. — At Battery No. 3, Williamsburg Road. At 5 p. m. we (with the whole 
army) move down the Darbytown Road after McClellan. Bivouacked at night 
in rain. 

30. — Marched at daylight — went into park in advance of Longstreet, who 
promises to put us in to-day. 

July 1. — Hear the terrible guns pounding away at Malvern Hill. Order comes 
from Longstreet to come at once. Batteries galloped over four miles in less than 
half an hour afterwards. Parked in a field where shells whistle over our heads, 
and some fall about us; but not ordered to open fire, and otherwise doomed to 
disappointment. As we dashed down the road at full speed in the afternoon, we 
were cheered by the troops, as if they had been betting on us in a race ; and in 
truth there are few finer things than to see 32 completely equipped guns and 
caissons, racing with the men on the seats to the battle ground, and stimulated 
by the smell of powder from the field. 

2. — Move across the battle-field of yesterday; dead and wounded lying thickly 
around. One man was seen dead in a sitting posture, who had been skulking 
behind a great oak tree, and who was killed by a cannon ball penetrating through 
it. The enemy had a splendid position, and covered it with guns ; but our troops 
instead of being hurled forward, were put in by Regiments, anji cut to pieces 
in detail. Still in spite of the terrific fire, many of the Georgia and Alabama 
troops fell among the enemy's guns. The 8th Ga. and 3d Ala. from Mobile, were 
terribly mangled. 

Bivouac in the rain, near Poindexter's House, which is used as headquarters 
by Lee. President Davis covered with a Mexican serape, which he perhaps cap- 
tured in the war of '45, passed by amid great cheering. 

3. — Move in pursuit, and bivouac on Waterloo Farm. 

4. — 1st and 3d Companies take position nearer the enemy. 2nd and 4th with 
Anderson. Capt. Squires, with 1st goes below McClellan's position, with S. D. 
Lee's Cavalry, and fire into the gunboats and transports. First instance of 
attack on gunboats by light batteries. 

8. — Back to Richmond. 

12. — Artillery of the right wing on Almond Creek. We call our camp, " Camp 
Longstreet." We rest and refit. 
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which the battle was contested, was of course to be judged 
by the number of dead and wounded, and their proximity 
to each other. About thirty feet apart meant heavy 
work, though where the breastworks had to be stormed, 
as was the case in some of Grant's battles, the dead would 
lie in piles. The most effective artillery firing done 
during the war. was in an artillery duel between our first 
company and an opposing battery of the enemy In this, 
beside exploding the caissons and almost annihilating 
their enemy, they killed cxory horse on a piece. The 
unhappy animals were all tangled up by their harness, in 
one inextricable pile. One of the men came across a 
beautiful spaniel at Malvern Hill, whom it was difficult 
to persuade to quit his dead master's side. The offer of 
rations, however, finally triumphed over his virtue. The 
dog was alive at Richmond, and apparently infected with 
strong Confederate prejudices when last seen; though he 
made a narrow escape for having indulged in a vitiated 
taste for gnawing off all the buttons off* a :jjv>00 coat. This 
was the property of one of those fierce Majors, whose 
marches extended only through the streets of Richmond. 
The feelings of this gallant soldier may be imagined, when 
upon awakening the morning after a debauch, he dis- 
covered the extent of his misfortunes. His fury and 
aii'onv of mind could only find relief bv asking such ones- 
tions, and failing to understand, "as what in the deuce 
anybody wanted to keep any such a d — d flop-eared hound 
around for anyhow 

There was another homely looking yellow dog on the 
same battle field (who might have been a relation of 
Tige's,) who could not understand how the battle had 
gone, or who had had no offers of bacon to corrupt his 
principles. In an evil moment he attempted to bite a 
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soldier, detailed to bury the dead, and the attempt cost 
him a bayonet thrust and his life. The soldier was 
too much exasperated, and out of humor at the heavy 
slaughter of our men, to waste any time " fooling around 
an old clawg." 

We were given a number of new guns which had been 
captured in the fights around Richmond, and had to eat 
so much of dried vegetables, that the smell of soup Julienne 
to this day brings to mind the sight of swollen and 
blackened corpses scattered about for miles over a Virgi- 
nia battlefield. 

It was after McClellan had incautiously placed his 
army astraddle of Chicahominy swamp (where as Lincoln 
expressed it, he was like a bull caught on a fence who 
could neither kick nor gore,) and where the Federal army 
was bogged up like Captain John Smith, by a sudden rise 
in the stream — that the cautious General Johnston found 
his true chance. Here he hastened to deal his enemy a 
blow, which would have been much more staggering to 
the Federal general than it was, but for Johnston's having 
been severely wounded ear)y in the action. The wound 
might have won promotion and honor for a soldier born 
under a more fortunate star ; but it virtually ended his 
Virginia career, before he had a fair opportunity of devel- 
oping his talents. Gen. Lee now came upon the scene 
with the startling and joyous intelligence that old Stone- 
wall had outwitted his enemies in the Valley, and was on 
McClelland flank. 

I write the hero's name with pride, and am happy to 
remember our Batallion ever took orders from him. His- 
tory will probably give Stonewall the reputation for more 
genius and achievement, than any general the civil war 
brought forth, and had he been at the head of affairs and 
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remained alive, the war would have ended differently. Our 
batteries reported to him at the battle of Manassas, and a 
crowd of us once sat upon the pieces watching him talk ; 
once afterwards, for a half an hour, in consultation with Lee 
and Longstreet. Jackson was then dressed in a sort of 
grey homespun suit, with a broken-brimmed cap, and 
looked like a good driving overseer or manager, with 
plenty of hard, horse sense, but no accomplishments or 
other talent — nothing but plain, direct sense. It was 
because his manners had so little of the air of a man of the 
world, or because he repressed all expression, that he 
had the appearance of being a man of not above average 
ability- The remark was then made by one of us, after 
staring at him a long time, that there must be some mis- 
take about him — if he was an able man, he showed it less 
than any man any of us had ever seen. 

Gen. Lee first appeared before us in citizen's dress — 
that is in white duck, with a bob-tailed coat; jogging 
along without our suspecting who he was. We thought at 
first, he was a jolly, easy-going miller or distiller, on a visit 
as a civilian, to the front, and perhaps carrying out a can- 
teen of whiskey for the hoys. He showed himself always 
a good matured, kind-hearted man, as well as a great 
general — stopping once to reprove though very gently, the 
drivers for unmercifully heating their horses when they 
had stalled ; and another day walking about and laughing 
over one of Artemus Ward's stories, and kept in a good 
humor about it, the rest of the day He got put out one 
day, however, with one of our men who took possession of 
a shady spot, that had been previously occupied by the 
General; but which had been temporarily abandoned by 
him to hurry across the James. The young man was 
asked what made him appropriate his heademarters, and 
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what annoyed the General was, the idea that he had aban- 
doned the place for good. As the result turned out, we 
fought more battles in that neighborhood, and stayed there 
longer than we had done about any other place in Vir- 
ginia. 



C H AFTER XV 

THE DRUMHEAD. 



Sometimes in the course of our marches our enterprising 
explorers would come across an odd volume, and for read- 
ing this in camp there would be abundant opportunity. 
For instance, if you were of an indolent turn, you could 
smoke and read by the tent fire-place, criticising the cook, 
who was working up to his elbows in dough, or watching 
the boiling and baking, between the interesting passages. 
The volume would pass from one mess or dirty hand to 
another, and the most unreading men in camp, as soon as 
they found that books were in demand and that they had 
it in their power to read a coveted volume, would violently 
claim the right, and set to work in good earnest to cry at 
or laugh, as the fashion was, over its sentiment or jokes ; 
just the same as men did who never cared for the society 
of woman previously, or who never cared to drink liquor 
before entering the army As soon as it was understood 
that a canteen, a book or a woman had its value, every body 
wanted them all; and would study up the art of acquiring 
them, the same as we did at making brier-root pipes 
afterwards. 

On one of the battle fields about Richmond we came 
across" a volume which had probably gone the rounds of 
the Federal camp as it did ours, and from one of its chap- 
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ters, with a view to escaping statistics, and with an object 
which will be explained further on, I proj>ose to quote in 
substance, as remembered. 

This chapter touched upon a very sensitive chord for a 
soldier — the fate of a regiment that had disgraced itself 
in battle, and by shameful cowardice and lack of discip- 
line communicated their panic and exposed the other 
troops, thus converting a half won victory into a dis- 
astrous defeat. The time was in the Thirty Years War 
of Germany, and the name of the regiment was "Made- 
Ion's Cuirassiers." When the remnant of the beaten 
army had rallied under the walls of Prague, sometime 
after, the regiment which had lost the battle was seen to 
approach that city; but its ranks are thinned less by the 
sword than by desertion. It is understood among them 
that the matter will be inquired into, and as they come 
in view, deep shame sits upon the bearded faces of the 
men; the soldiers declaring that reform should commence 
at the top of tbe stairs; the officers conversing in low 
whispers as to how best to excuse their own conduct. 

Arrived at the gates a message is received, ordering the 
men to dismount, lead their horses, and enter with lower- 
ed colors and without sound of trumpet. This ominous 
reception made the remainder of the regiment regret that 
they had not followed the example of desertion which 
had been abundantly set them at the close of the battle; 
nevertheless, with downcast eyes and with wide inter- 
vals between the files, they marched on through the 
narrow streets. 

Suddenly, dismounted dragoons, with mousqueton, 
appeared behind them — the windows and balconies are 
seen to be lined with carabineers, who carry their weap- 
ons at the recover. In the public square they are ordered 
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to "Halt;" '-'Draw swords." Then follows the command, 
'•'Ground arms." The hearts of the now disarmed men, 
who are formed up as prisoners, misgive them. The 
arms and colors are carried off, and every thing appeared 
ready for an approaching execution. For there in 
the centre of the square stands the solemn headsman, 
with his red cloak and black feather, with an iron vice 
upon one side and a pile of fagots upon the other. A 
glittering circle of bayonets appears all around, while on 
one side sit on horseback the military officers who are to 
try the offenders, if trial there be for men manifestly 
already condemned* There is but one question — whether 
the cowardice is the fault of the officers or men ; and 
after the question has been debated violently for two 
hours, by officers and men, and the prisoners are coming 
to blows, the clamor of voices ceases, at the blast of the 
trumpet. The judges consult — the prisoners draw back, 
and an abrupt, uneasy movement commences among 
them — behind and in front. In a moment more the 
cause becomes evident to the spectators — the hands of the 
officers are being bound behind their backs — they are sep- 
arating the soldiers by tens. While these latter are made 
to throw dice on drumheads for their lives, the execu- 
tioner is burning at the stake the regimental flags and 
decorations, or snapping the sword blades in his iron vice. 
With mournful eyes and sad hearts they see their flags 
consumed and weapons broken at the hands of the heads- 
man — they witness it with an agony to which death 
would have been sweet. 

Meanwhile the soldier of the ten who has thrown the 
lowest die is being seized and bound and placed with the 
group of already handcuffed officers. And now comes 
the closing and most terrible act of all. The gallows 
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appears on the scene, and the unhappy tenth man and all 
the officers are strung up by their necks, on a scaffold 
made ready for the purpose, the balance being condemned 
to labor on fortifications ; and the town-crier solemnly 
proclaims the whole regiment, from colonel down to the 
last dragoon, to be "Infamous Poltroons."* 

I have brought to mind this picture of a regiment which 
has disgraced its colors, by way of making those who have 
never thought of the subject, realize how great a misfor- 
tune a soldier considers it to be, to be disgraced in battle, 
and what dejection and downcast looks settle upon his 
face where the reputation of his regiment has in any 
decree been tarnished. 

Some such picture, in manv of its details as the one 
above given, was constantly coming before every soldier's 
imagination. lie was hearing the words " miserable pol- 
troons" pronounced in the shambling and straggling march 
of certain regiments who had been disgraced, in the 



*A similar scene is given in a number of the New York Tribune of 18G1 of the 
mutiny of the TiMh New York Uegiment which will be suggested by 'the above. 
In this 40o men flatly refused to move irom camp. The non-commissioned 
officers took from the men their arms. One hundred ni'en alone stood firm, and 
kept the mutineers confined until surrounded by cavalry, infantry and artillery. 
The leaders were handcuffed, an act was read reciting their many instances of 
insubordination, and the leaders, some seventy in number, who were disarmed 
and marched to the guard house, declared amenable to the articles of war. The 
regimental colors were then taken away and every man ordered to be shot 
down who refused to obey. 

Another misunderstanding between officers and men is thus given in a letter 
of I. G., from Columbus, Kentucky, to the Crescent, in the same year: 

"Serious difficulties have arisen in the — Artillery from your State. Owing to 
treatment, which is explained — they tore the initial of their Captain from their 
caps, whom they repudiated, and since this a difficulty has occurred with their 
new commander. The men complained of rough, unfeeling treatment; open 
expressions of dissatisfaction led to an altercation between the captain and one 
of the non-commissioned officers, which resulted in the latter drawing a dagger 
and the former using a sword. The non-commissioned officer had his hand 
badly injured in clutching the officer's sword, and is now under arrest, One 
hundred men made affidavit of grievance, which Polk refused to receive, but 
offered instead a transfer. This was declined, and a big trouble the consequence ; 
though ultimately settled by a transfer ot forty of the members to another 
artillery." 
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depressed looks of the men themselves, and in the free 
criticism of onlooking soldiers. He could see the words 
of disgrace betrayed in ambiguous reports of battles, 
where no amount of explanation could conceal what had 
been bad and cowardly conduct; and at night by camp 
fires he would hear discussed the reputation of those 
regiments who had first broken — at Gettysburg or else- 
where, and thus caused the loss of victory and death to 
the overwhelmed brigades who remained behind. 

A company or regiment that once showed signs of weak- 
ness, makes its own soldiers ten times more distrustful of 
each other's valor in the next engagement, and unless the 
demoralization has been cured, and confidence restored, is 
a source of danger rather than of strength to an army, 
and will inevitably damn the reputation of any good men 
who happen to be connected with it. :;: As I write this 
now, there rises before me the picture of a brave old 
friend from the 8th Georgia Regiment, who was half 
lamenting, half crying, over the repulse his command and 
the Confederate troops had met with at Malvern Hill, 
under the 150 guns with which McClellan on that day 
swept the Confederate line. "We had nothing but our 
reputation," said he, "and now we'll never want to go 
home, as we've lost that." In this latter statement he was 
mistaken. As for tears, a great many soldiers shed them 
at Gettysburg, though there had been no lack of courage, 

*In so speaking, I am far from recommending the frequent enforcement of the 
death penalty, as a remedy. Anthony Sambola, Esq., who was detailed from the 
Fifth Company of Washington Artillery, as clerk to a court-martial, tells me 
there were .150 men shot between Chickamauga and Atlanta. Desertions on a 
large scale showed the discontent or hopelessness of the troops from certain 
States, and wholesale shootings (as for instance, 22 at a time) only made the 
men more disaffected. My information is that Gen. Lee never signed the death 
penalty but once, and only then with the greatest reluctance. The penalty might 
have been just to the men who deserted, or to the officers who did not do their 
full duty ; but [at the same time it destroyed the esprit of the regiments from 
whom the men were taken. 
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and there were no dry eyes at all. though not from a sense 
of shame, on the day at Appomatox Court House, when 
General Lee. for the first time, dressed himself in full 
uniform, and told his few followers, good bye. 

The trials which took place in the Confederate army, 
were mostly regimental, that is were trivial and for which 
no court-martials should have been ordered at all, and were 
much more merciful in their awards than the one above 
recorded — seldom amounting to more than extra guard 
duty or loss of pay for a month, and for offences, whicn 
were really crimes, to confinement at Castle Thunder, 
with the ball and chain. The only case I can now 
remember where the death penalty was inflicted, was in 
the time following the first battle of Manassas, when two 
of the " Tigers " were tried for insubordination, and lor 
striking their officers. The finding of the Court was — 
Death. 

And so death it was. the spot for the tragedy being but 
a little distance from our camp. At the appointed hour, a 
very large crowd of ollicers and men were there assembled. 
A hollow square had been previously formed of troops 
from the same brigade. At about K), the prisoners who 
had been sustained in the previous interval by the con- 
solations ofliquor and champagne, contributed by generous 
comrades, were brought upon the field. They were dressed 
in striped blouse and white Zouave breeches, and in the 
full eccentric uniform of the Company — the whole com- 
mand being similarly dressed. The arms of the con- 
demned men were pinioned "behind their backs; but their 
steps were elastic and showed no sign of dejection. Now 
the officer in command orders the finding of the court- 
martial to be read, and then the dramatic interest in the 
scene is increased, when the doomed prisoners are con- 
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fronted with their own coffins. The remaining details are 
very simple — bandaging their eyes, and causing them to 
get upon their knees, before the twelve motionless statues 
(or friends representing duty,) who stand with loaded guns. 
The command is given, " make ready, aim, fire," and the 
strong men of the moment before roll back corpses. 

I saw afterwards, several prisoners taken out and shot 

at Richmond, for various offenses. They were generally 

carefully dressed in black, and did not greatly differ in 

appearance from that of a man who is going to appear in 

public on a formal occasion — who is going to get married 

in his best suit, or who has some public duty to perform. 

We had too in our camp, a driver who had been at West 

Point, enlisted for his knowledge about driving battery 

horses; but who fell into disgrace. He however, had no 

greater misfortune than to be driven from camp, by order 

of court-martial, after having had his head shaved ; or in 

other words, to be drummed out of the army. The man 

shortly after was elected or appointed major of a Batallion, 

and did good service. There were a great many more 

victims of war all through the South, than those who 

were killed in battles; for instance, those who gave 

all their time to drilling and equipping their men, who 

spent all their own fortunes in the work, and that of their 

friends, and who after all, were ruthlessly shoved aside for 

some new favorite, kept behind or constantly placed in 

obscurity The South would have fared none the worse, 

if the men of education, who volunteered from duty, had 

been permitted to go home, and give their talents and 

experience as officers to new regiments. The fighting of 

the regiments raised towards the close of the war would 

have been much better, if such a rule had been adopted. 

A tragic incident which awakened much less feeling, as 
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the guilty party was not one of our own men, occurred on 
our march after Pope in 1862. 

During the march of the army, September 21, 1862, 
a spy dressed in Confederate uniform, or rather an imita- 
tion of it, rode up to Gen. D. R. Jones, commanding divi- 
sion, and told him he had been sent by Gen. Jackson, to 
tell him to halt his division where it then was. Suspicion 
was aroused, from the fact that Jones was under Longstreet, 
and cypher alphabets and memoranda were found upon 
his person. It was now remembered that one of Long- 
street's couriers had been shot on the night previous, 
while carrying a dispatch, by a man answering the pre- 
tended messenger's description. It was now found too, on 
examination, that one of the barrels of his revolver was 
empty A drum head court-martial was immediately 
called — papers examined, and his guilt clearly proved by 
his own confession. The unhappy wretch was taken into 
the woods — his bands tied behind him, and placed astride 
of a mule ; a rope was then tied around his neck — the end 
thrown over a- limb of a tree Then the mule was struck 
with a stick by one of Longstreet s couriers ; away went 
the mule, and with it Avent the soul of Charles Mason, spy, 
of Terry ville, Pa. The column was detained by this inter- 
ruption three hours. The body of the dangling corpse 
presented a ghastly spectacle, as we marched by ; his boots 
had disappeared, and it was then said that these were the 
perquisites of the officiating Jack Ketch. The man died 
defiantly, claiming to have given his life for his country. 

All further that need be said upon this head, is that the 
talents, or one talent of a great general, consists in 
knowing profoundly the character of his men — their 
prejudices and sympathies, and where discipline should be 
sternly enforced, or wisely relaxed. For instance, one of 
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our Generals in a Western Army, was at one time im- 
mensely unpopular by allowing, as was reported in the army, 
soldiers to be shot for chicken and hog-stealing; though 
Cromwell, Napoleon, and other great and popular Gene- 
rals had in the enforcement of discipline, inflicted equally 
great penalties. But the idea of shooting a soldier in North 
Georgia, or Tennessee, for hog-stealing, a crime to which 
the people of those States have the same sort of temptation 
that a Texan has to get away with a horse or cattle! Such 
a sentence, though there doubtless was great need of 
making private property respected, was absurdly unjust, in 
view of the fact that the army was nearly always half-fed 
and frequently starving. To shoot a man born on Ameri- 
can soil, who has a natural tendency to steal, as a quarter- 
master or office-holder, but to die like a man when he is 
fed, was felt to be an outrage on every brave man who 
had given his life to the issue. 

Of a similar character was much of the discipline 
enforced during the first year of the war. Until officers 
and men had come to understand each other, and were 
forced to accord esteem and respect to great qualities 
shown in battle, we were like animals badly broken or 
harnessed, galled jades wincing under needless restriction. 
The gentleman of the salon or parlor retains in the every 
day life of a camp, but little trace of breeding or civility, 
but his sensibilities and pride were very easily touched ; 
and probably a stricter and more cheerful discipline 
would have been kept up, if careful attention had been 
paid to these facts. Probably, too, there would have been 
less of the weariness and heart sickness which made so 
many spirited men 'sink off, from a feeling that they had 
not elected rigid and just officers, but selfish and insolent 
oppressors. But this feeling died out as the war advanced 
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— the officers who were reserved, more because of their 
unfamiliarity with their new duties, than from being 
inflated with vanity, gradually learned their true duty to 
their men, and to retain at the same time their respect, 
while the soldiers were not slow in appreciating the 
deserving ones at their true worth. 

It's human nature to abuse more or less, your privileges 
and advantages of fortune — by keeping the tit-bits for 
yourself, the soft places for your friends, and by putting 
on rough duty those whom you do not like ; for instance, 
in putting one soldier to assist in making fortifications 
under heavy fire, with a spade (as I once saw one officer 
of the day do) in place of a lazier or more cowardly com- 
rade. But on the other hand, selfishness would crop out 
just as often in the soldier, as already previously explained. 



C IT APT F, II XVI. 

l'.ATTUO OK Til 10 KAIMWIIANNHCK. 

"We laid around Richmond from the thirteenth to the 
twentv-lifth of July The life would have been slow 
suicide a year previous ; but after witnessing the despe- 
rate fighting at Meehanicsville and Malvern Hill, and 
seeing thirty thousand men killed, wounded and taken 
prisoners in the two armies in the Seven Day's Fight 
alone, Ave were contented to bide our time — to accept a 
sort of happiness similar to that of our battery horses, 
fully assured that we would not have long to wait for hot 
work. 

On the 25th the 3d Company were ordered off with 
Gen. Anderson to New Market Heights ; on the 5th of 
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August an attack having been made by the enemy on 
Malvern Hill we got readv to meet him. The First and 
Fourth Companies were at Laurel Hill Church. 

Evans now commenced pressing McClellan and taking 
prisoners at Malvern Hill, which soon led to its abandon- 
ment, and our being sent back to camp (Longstreet.) 

General Lee thinking that McClellan's army was no 
longer worth watching, commenced moving North, and 
our batteries received marching orders on the 10th. 
When we passed through Richmond, as an evidence of 
the change that had commenced, the people looked 
on Lee's army silently and a little sadly, dimly compre- 
hending that in spite of recent victories many more heca- 
tombs of bodies would be made before the end was yet to 
come, and that victory for us meant but little more than 
the showy uniforms in which the volunteer troops had 
first come on. Here were all the regiments marching 
through, except those already dead and crippled ; and 
those still alive and now marching on would still have to 
furnish 100,000 skeletons, as if for a corduroy road, from 
Gettysburg to Petersburg. There were at any rate 500,000 
corpses to be furnished to order as if on requisition from 
the two armies ; and the number taken from those who 
died or were killed in Virginia would have exceeded 
Tamerlane's pyramid of 300,000 skulls. 

We camped the first night out on the Chickahominy, 12 
miles beyond Richmond, while the infantry were shoved 
forward to Gordonsville by rail. Jackson had been up to 
his usual thimble-rigging tricks upon Gen. Pope, (who 
was now trying to see what he could make out of the 
office of Federal Commander) holding before his blindly- 
groping enemy at one moment a Jack-o'-lantern light, and 
the next presenting him with a St. Anthony number of 
14 
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temptations. The first of the military blunders into which 
Pope was invited, was to attempt attacking our railroad 
line of communication with Richmond. To do this he 
pushed Gen. Banks forward to Cedar Mountain, with the 
caution given many times, through Pope's Chief of Staff, 
according to Greeley, "that there must be no backing out 
this day " And so there was not to be, he found, when he 
started onward; for Lee's troops meanwhile arriving, 
Jackson stealthily pushed forward E well's Division, scat- 
tering the Federal cavalry, and creeping through the 
woods along the western base of Cedar Mountain. Having 
taken up a strong position, fixed his batteries, and gene- 
rally made himself comfortable, there was nothing more 
to be clone but wait until Banks should come along and 
carry out his intention of not hacking out. 

Banks' attack was. however, very heavy upon Early's 
brigade of Ewell's Division, who held the road, and Talia- 
ferro was assailed at one time in flank and rear. "But 
the best Union blood." says Greeley, "poured like water; 
Gen. Geary was wounded, Price taken prisoner, Crawford's 
brigade was a mere skeleton, and the others lost half their 
number in killed and wounded — more than two thousand 
in all.'' Alter several day's maneuvering. Pope captured 
a letter which showed that Lee's whole army was upon 
him, and immediately struck the back track across the 
Rappahannock. 

Meanwhile our batteries had marched to Montpelier — 
traveling early in the morning and late in the evening, on 
account of the heat, and bivouacking at Hope's Tavern. 
The next clay carried us to Louisa Court-House, and the 
day after to Gordonsville. 

We were ordered forward again when Pope fell back to 
Orange Court-House, (Aug. 16,) and found the enemy 
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directly in our front. On the following day at noon, we 
moved cautiously forward, and camped near midnight on 
the Rapidan. The companies were assigned, Eshelman's 
to Pickett's brigade, Richardson's to Toombs' 

On the night of the 2d it was understood that w r e 
were to prepare for hot work the next day, and at day- 
light the following morning, Col. Walton pcsteil the guns 
on the South side of the Rappahannock, at the Railroad 
bridge, and at Beverly's Ford — the design being to threaten 
a crossing at these points, while the army meanwhile 
should move up the Rappahannock and get behind Pope's 
right. At 6.30, Capt. Miller of the 3d company, who had 
the strain of the firing upon him, discharged the signal 
gun, and before a 'third could be fired, obtained a reply 
from the enemy's batteries upon the ojoposite side. And 
a dreadfully hot reply it was. The enemy had as much 
the advantage in position and guns as Jackson had had 
at Cedar Mountain. Every shot they fired tore through 
our ranks, killing and wounding the men, and smashing 
the pieces. The fire became so hot that a battery who 
had been assigned position to the left of the Washington 
Artillery forgot to imitate the boy who stood on the burn- 
ing deck, and moved off without awaiting orders. In the 
progress of the battle twenty-three of our horses were 
killed, and nine men killed and twelve wounded. Lieut. 
Brewer's horse went galloping back, with an empty saddle, 
(leaving his rider dying on the field) to the very officer 
to whom it had been promised that day, in case its owner 
should be killed; which arrival happened just as a shell 
exploded at the side of Col. Walton, killing the horse of 
bugler Frank Villasano, and wounding that of Adjutant 
Owen. Lieut. Brewer sent word to his friends at home 
that he had tried to live like a Christian and die like a 
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soldier. He was buried at night in St. James Church 
yard, with the bodies of other of our own men, who died 
on the same battle field. 

Private R. T. Marshall wa^ the brother of Gen. Lee's 
private secretary — the latter assisting at the funeral with 
a clergyman. The grave of the latter is now marked at 
Warrenton, with a piece of the Richmond-made gun which 
caused his death. The further details of this battle will 
be found in the following reports of the battle of the 
Rappahannock : 

REPORT OF GEN. LEE. 

On the 23d of August, Gen. Longstreet directed Col. Walton, with part of the 
Washington Artillery and other batteries of his command, to drive back a force 
of the enemy that had crossed to the South b^ank of the Rappahannock, near 
the railroad bridge, upon the withdrawal of Gen. Jackson on the previous day. 
Fire was opened about sunrise, and continued with great vigor for several hours, 
the enemy being compelled to withdraw with loss. Some of the batteries of 
Col. S. D. Lee's batallion were ordered to aid those of Col. Walton, and under 
their united fire, the enemy was forced to abandon his position on the north 
side of the river, burning in his retreat the railroad bridge and the neighboring 
dwellings. 



REPORT OF GEN. LONGSTREET. 

I had ordered Col. Walton to place his batteries in position nt Rappahannock 
station, and to drive the enemy fiom his positions on both sides of the river. 

The batteries were opened at sunrise on the 23d, and a severe cannonade con- 
tinued for several hours. In about two hours, however, the enemy was driven 
across the river, abandoning his U"te-de-pont. The brigades of Brigadier Gen. 
Evans and D. R. Jones, the latter under Col. (1. V Anderson, moved forward to 
occupy this position. It was found untenable, however, being exposed to a 
cross-fire of artillery from the other bank. The troops were therefore partially 
withdrawn, and Col. S. D. Lee was ordered to select position for his batteries, 
and joined in the combat. The enemy's position was soon rendered too warm 
for him, and he took advantage of a severe rain storm to retreat in haste, after 
firing the bridge and the private dwellings in its vicinity. Col. Walton deserves 
much credit for skill in the management of his batteries ; and Col. Lee got into 
position in time for some good practice. 



REPORT OF COL. WALTON. 

Headquarters Artillery Corps, Right Wing, 1 
Dept. Northern Virginia, Aug. 25, 1862. J 
I have the honor to report that, in obedience to an order received from Major 
General Longstreet, on the evening of the 22d instant, accompanied by Major 
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J. J. Garnett, Chief of Artillery on the Staff of Brig. Gen. D. R. Jones, and 
Capt. C. W. Squires, commanding the first Company of "Washington Artillery, 
1 made a reconnoissance of the position of the enemy in the vicinity of Bever- 
ly's Ford and Rappahannock station, on the Rappahannock river, with the view, 
as instructed, to place the long-range guns under my command, in position to 
open upon the enemy's batteries early on the following morning. Having, 
during the night, made all necessary preparation, at daybreak, on the morning 
of the 23d, I placed in position on the left, at Beverly's Ford, Capt. .Miller's bat- 
tery Washington Artillery, four light twelve-pounder Napoleon jiuns ; a section 
of two ten-pounder Parrott guns under Capt. Rogers, and one ten-pounder 
Parrott gun under Capt. Anderson; and on the right, Capt. Squires' Battery, 
"Washington Artiller}', four three-inch rifles ; Capt. Stribling's Battery, one three 
inch rifle and three light twelve-pounder Napoleon guns ; a section of Capt. 
Chapman's Battery, one three-inch rifle and one light twelve-pounder Napoleon 
gun under Lieut. Chapman, and two Blakely guns of Capt. Maurin's Battery 
under Lieut. Landry. 

j The heavy fog prevailing obscured the opposite bank of the river, and the 
enemy's positions entirely from view, until about six o'clock, a. m., at which 
hour, the sun having partially dispelled the fog, I opened fire from Capt. Miller's 
Battery upon a battery of long-range guns of the enemy, directly in front, at a 
range of about one thousand yards. By previous arrangements, the batteries 
on the right and left of Capt. Miller's position immediately opened, and the fire 
became general along the line. We had not long to wait for the response of 
the enemy, he immediately opening upon all our positions a rapid and vigorous 
fire from all his batteries, some in position, until theu undiscovered by us. 
The battery of the enemy engaged by Capt. Miller, was silenced in about forty 
minutes. Notwithstanding the long range guns under Capt. Rodgers and Ander- 
son, on the left, had, shortly after the commencement of the engagement been 
withdrawn from action and placed under shelter of the hill on which they had 
been posted . thus leaving the battery of the enemy, which it was intended these 
guns should engage, free to direct against Miller, and the batteries on the hill 
on the right, a mo it destructive fire. At this time Capt. Miller changed position 
and directed his fire against the opposing battery, when one on the right of that 
which had been silenced, opened upon him, subjecting him to a cross fire, and 
causing him to lose heavily in men and horses. The fire was continued by 
Miller's Batter}' alone on the left until seven o'clock, when after consultation 
with Gen. Jones, and the fire of the enemy having greatly slackened, I ordered 
him to retire by half battery, which was handsomely done, in good order. 

At this time Lieut. Brewer fell, mortally wounded. The combat on the right 
was gallantly fought by the batteries there placed in position. 

Capt. Squires assumed command of that part of the field, and won for him- 
self renewed honors by the handsome manner in which he handled his batteries, 
and for the good judgment and coolness he displayed under the heavy fire of the 
enemy, to which he was subjected during four hours without intermission. 

The object sought to be obtained by this engagement, I am happy to say was 
fully accomplished b} r driving the enemy from all his positions before nightfall, 
and causing him to withdraw from our front entirely during the night. 

I have to lament the loss, in this engagement of a zealous, brave and most 
efficient officer in Lieut. Brewer, Third Company Washington Artillery, who fell 
at the head of his section at the moment it was being withdrawn from the field, 
and of many non-commissioned officers and privates. The officers and men in 
all the batteries engaged, are deserving the highest praise for their gallantry 
upon the field. The attention of the General commanding is respectfully directed 
to those named particularly in the reports of Capts. Miller and Squires. Too 
much praise cannot be awarded to Capt. Miller and his brave Company for the 
stubborn and unflinching manner in which they fought the enemy's battery in 
such superior force and position on the left, and to Capt. Squires and Stribling, 
and Lieuts. Landry and Chapman on the right. I am indebted to Capt. Middle- 
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ton, of Brig. Gen. Drayton's Staff, to Lieut. Williams, of Gen. D. R. Jones 
Staff, and to Lieut. "William Owen, Adjutant, Washington Artillery, all of whom 
were constantly with me under fire during the engagement, for their valuable 
assistance and zealous conduct on the field — there are none more brave or more 
deserving consideration than these gentlemen. I annex a list of casualties, and 
have the honor to be, J. B. WALTON, 

Col. and Chief of Art., Right Wing. 



REPORT OF CAPT. MILLER. 

I proceeded with my battery of four smooth-bore 12-pound Xapoleons to 
Beverly's Ford on the Rappahannock, 1000 yards from the river. My position, on 
a hill sloping towards the river, was not such a one as I would have desired, 
though doubtless the best the locality afforded. At sunrise I discovered a bat- 
tery of .the enemy in position, immediately in front of us, on a hill on the north 
side of the river, and I opened on it with spherical case. The enemy replied 
briskly, and lor half an hour the firing was very spirited. During this time I 
was considerably annoyed by an enfilading fire of a long-ranged battery, posted 
to our right, and entirely beyond our range. After nearly an hour's engage- 
ment I was gratified to notice that the fire in our front had perceptibly slack- 
ened, indeed had almost entirely ceased. Up to this time but one of my men 
had been wounded, and two horses killed. The batteries supporting me at this 
time retired from the field, subjecting me to a galling cross-fire from the enemy's 
rifle battery in their front. I immediately changed front on the left and replied. 
The enemy having our exact range, replied with terrible precision and effect. 
For sometime we maintained this unequal conflict, when having nearly exhausted 
my ammunition, and agreeably to vour orders, I retired bv half battery from 
the field. 

My casualties were: Killed- — First Lieutenant Brewer, privates Thompson, 
McDonald. Joubert (mortally wounded) and Dolan. 

Wounded — Corpl. P. W Petliss; privates James Tully, Levy, Fourshee, Max- 
well, frilly. Kerwin, Lynch — eight. 

Twenty-one horses killed — 356 rounds of ammunition expended. 

I would be pleased to pay a tribute to the coolness and intrepidity of my 
command; but where all acted so well, it would be invidious to particularize. 
1 should be wanting in my duty, however, were I not to mention Lieuts. Hero 
and McElroy. and my non-commissioned officers, Sergeants McNeil, Handy, Col- 
lin?, Ellis and Stocker, and Corporals Coyle, Kremmelburg, Pettiss and DeBlanc, 
who by their coolness and close attention to duty, contributed not a little to the 
efficiency of my battery. Respectfully, 

M. B. MILLER, 
Cupt. Commanding 'id Co. B. W. A. 



REPORT OF CAPT. SQUIRES. 

Early on the morning of the 23d of August, the artillery, composed of the 
first company of Washington Artillery, (four three-inch rifles) and Captain 
Stribling's battery, (three Napoleon guns and one three-inch rifle) marched in 
the direction of the hill opposite to Rappahannock station. * * * The bat- 
teries were formed in line from right to left in the following order : First Com- 
pany Washington Artillery, four three-inch rifle guns: Dixie Artillery, one 
Napoleon gun and one three-inch rifle ; Stribling's battery, three Napoleon guns 
and one three-inch rifle ; this had scarcely been accomplished when the signal 
was given from your position to " commence firing," which was quickly res- 
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ponded to by the enemy. The combat was briskly carried on by the artillery 
directly in our front for half an hour, when the enemy placed a battery on the 
extreme left, and had partly succeeded in enfilading our batteries, when I with- 
drew the section of Lieut. Galbraith, and directed him to engage the enemy on 
the left. Lieut. G. accomplished this under a heavy fire, and was partly forced 
from his first position when Lieut. Landry, with a section of Capt. Maurin's 
Battery reported, and was sent to assist Lieut. G., the four guns being placed 
under Lieut. G., who managed to keep a heavy enfilading fire from the main 
batteries, by the coolness and bravery with which he manoeuvred this battery. 
The fire on both sides now became general and rapid. The enemy placed more 
artillery in position, and for some time I thought I should have to retire ; but 
the enemy soon after slackened his fire, and it was evident he was worsted by 
the projectiles with which our artillerists assailed him. An officer now came 
from the right and informed me that the infantry were preparing to charge, and 
to cease firing as soon as they appeared. I kept up the fire, returning shot for 
shot with the enemj r , who appeared willing to give up the combat. 

Seeing this, and being informed that Gen. Evans (commanding the infantry,) 
was advancing to attack the enemy, I ordered the four (reserve) guns of Lieut. 
Galbraith in position to engage the enemy's artillery, and draw his attention 
while our troops were advancing. The enemy finally gave up his position, 
retired across the Rappahannock, and only replied occasionally to our fire, and 
in an hour after ceased firing altogether. 

It is with pleasure I am enabled to speak of the gallantry with which Capt. 
Stribling, officers and men, behaved on this occasion. Lieut. Chapman, with 
his section of Dixie Artillery, behaved with great coolness, and handled his 
guns with effect. To Lieut. B. Owen, J. M. Galbraith, and those under their 
command, I would especially call your attention. Both officers commanded 
full batteries, and handled them 'with coolness, bravery and good judgment, 
which has so often on previous occasions won the confidence of their men. 
Sergeants T. Y. Abby, C. L. C. Dupuy and L. M. Montgomery rendered me effi- 
cient service: the latter, on previous occasions, has placed me under many 
obligations for his voluntary services. 

First Company, Battery Washington Artillery, killed : Privates, W Chambers, 
R. T. Marshall, J. Reddington and H. Koss. Wounded, Coporal W H. West, 
Privates, John R. Fell, T. S. Turner, M. Mouut and W. R. Falconer. 

Dixie Artillery, wounded: Privates, John Eddins, Westley Pence, John Knight 
and Daniel Martin. 

Stribling's Battery, wounded : Lieut. Archer, and one Private. 
First Company Battery Washington Artillery, horses killed, 1, wounded, 1. 
Stribling's Battery, horses killed, 4, wounded, 0. 

Dixie Battery, horses. killed, 1, wounded, 0. — Total, 6 killed, 1 wounded. 
One three inch rifle gun exploded during action. The batteries were engaged 
from about seven o'clock, A. M., to eleven o'clock, a. si., and expended the 
following amunition : 

First Company Washington Artillery, 400 ; Section of Dixie Artillery, 209 ; 
Section of Maurin's Artillery, 119; Stribling's Artillery, 35J ; Leake's Artillery, 
one gun.— Total, 1,182. 

Captain Leake reported after the enemy had retired with one rifle and three 
smooth-bore guns. He sustained no loss. About two o'clock, p. si., Major 
Garnett rode up and requested me to sendpfour rifle guns to Col. S. D. Lee, who 
was on the right, near Central railroad. For this purpose I detached Lieutenant 
Owen with one section of the Washington Artillery, and one section of Mann's 
Battery. In obedience to your orders, at half past five p. m. I ordered all the 
guns back to their respective commands. 

Very respectfully, Colonel, your obedient servant, 

C. W SQUIRES, 
Capt. Commanding First Co. Bat. W. A 
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CHAPTER XVII 

SEi.'oND BATTLE OF MANASSAS. 

While Pope's attention was thus occupied with Long- 
street, Jackson was pushing on up the Rappahannock to 
make a crossing at one of the upper fords, (Hinson's 
Mills,) move around Pope's army in the rear, and strike 
the railroad to Alexandria. The first day of his rapid 
march he reached Selina, and as McClellan was coming 
on from the Peninsula with more troops, and no time was 
to be lost, Jackson pushed on to Bristow Station, striking 
the railroad about dark — Hay's Brigade in the front, and 
Forno in command — capturing two trains of cars. He 
had thus forced himself between Pope and Washington 
without meeting any resistance, or without any suspicion 
upon Pope's part that so daring and dangerous a move 
would ever have been attempted. His position is now 
indeed critical — foot-sore and weary as his men are, he 
must divide oil' two regiments (2 1st Georgia and 21st 
North Carolina) and send them with Stuart's cavalry, 
seven miles further on to Manassas. This expedition 
crept cautiously through the dark and struck the place 
from behind. It might have been warned by the dash- 
ing by of an engine from Bristow, which soon after ran 
into a. train of cars, but was not. 

At this point he captured immense supplies of provis- 
ions, guns, engines, and other munitions of war, for which 
latter Pope's army will soon have sore need. But the 
alarm has been given now, and the enemy are closing 
around Jackson on every side. First, the little force at 
Manassas must beat off Scammon across Bull Run, and 
take his bridge away from him; then Stuart's cavalry must 
raid up and down and destroy everything about Fairfax 
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and Burked station. Then (for the moments grow more 
and more precious) Jackson must push up his own and 
Hill's divisions from Bristow, and rout the Federal Taylor 
who goes one leg on the encounter, and has much diffi- 
culty in hobbling off on the other. But Pope's whole 
army is being spread out now, and they hold the gap by 
which Jackson came in. As the afternoon of this event- 
ful da}^ (the 27th) wears away, Hooker comes up on 
Ewell, (left behind at Bristow,) and after hard fighting 
Gen. Ewell* burns everything behind — the Louisiana 
regiments being "hotly engaged" — and destroys the 
bridges. He must now rejoin Jackson, whose only chance 
is to move westward, towards Longstreet. There was not 
much sleeping that night for the weary soldier ; and at 3 
o'clock the next morning, (28th) Jackson makes a detour 
by way of Centreville and Sudley Springs, followed behind 
by great masses of the enemy, whom he impeded by de- 

*The following is extracted from the report of Gen. Early: 

Hays' Louisiana brigade was on the right of the railroad, and my own brigade 
to the right of Hays' m a pine wood. 

Col. Forno, with four regiments of Hays' brigade and one of Lawton's, and 
one piece of d'Aquin's battery, was then ordered to the front to reconnoitre and 
destroy the biidge over Kettle run, and tear up the track of the railroad. He 
found the enemy had brought up on a train of cars a body of infantry sufficient 
to fill nine cars; but having doubtless discovered our force to be larger than was 
thought, was re-embarking it. A few shots from the piece of artillery were 
fired at the train and it made its way back again, after receiving some damage. 
The 6th Louisiana, under Col. Strong, was left on picket two miles in front, on 
the railroad, and the 8th Louisiana was put to work destroying the railroad 
bridge and tearing up the track, and Col Forno returned with the rest of the 
forces. 

The enemy was seen approaching on the riglvt of the railroad and in front of 
Hays' brigade l the 6th and 8th Louisiana regiments falling back and taking 
position in a wood three or four hundred yards in front of the brigade. The 
enemy's force consisted of heavy columns of infantry, with artillery. As soon 
as the enemy came in range our artillery, from its several positions, opened on 
him, as did the 6th and 8th Louisiana. By this combined fire, two columns of 
the enemy, of not less than a brigade each, were driven back, and the 5th Lou- 
isiana regiment was sent forward to reinforce the sixth and eighth. At this time 
the Louisiana regiments were actively engaged, and a large body of the enemy 
was moving up, and the experiment had to be tried whether our troops could 
be withdrawn in good order. Gen. Ewell directed me to cover the retiring of 
the troops with my brigade. Lawton's was the first withdrawn across the ford 
at the railroad bridge, and then Hays' Brigade followed — all without much loss. 

15 
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stroying the bridges and moving on back towards Sudley 
Mills. Ford, where he must encounter in a sanguinary 
fight a fresh division, (King's) only to be terminated by 
darkness — Ewell and Taliaferro both being wounded. 

It certainly looks as if the game for Jackson is ended 
now : so General Pope believes, for on the 29th Jackson 
will be assailed by 25, 000 troops, and from every quarter, 
at the same time. But meanwhile Lee and Longstreet 
had been following Pope closely behind — so closely that 
at Jefferson, where we bivouacked about sundown on the 
24th. the two hostile camps came in sight of each other, 
and the enemy commenced shelling our position. In 
crossing at Waterloo bridge. (2(ith) Longstreet had felt 
our need, and made our batteries follow immediately 
after him. 

Moving through woods and fields to keep out of sight 
of the signal corps, through Annan villc and over the 
AVarrenton Turnpike, we crossed the Rappahannock and 
camped near Orleans. On the 27th. during a halt for 
rest near Salem, the town was suddenly dashed into by 
Federal Cavalrv, and a number of stragglers absent for 
water or food barely escaped, came rushing back and gave 
the alarm, though it did not prevent Gen. Lee from great 
risk of capture. Our trouble was we had no cavalry at 
hand to give any news; and I remember seeing Gen. Lee 
enquire of us. so difficult was it to see or obtain informa- 
tion, whether some horsemen in front were the enemy or 
our own men. At any rate, the infantry with us were 
ordered into line — Gen. Anderson getting them stirred up 
with the cry of " Put on your shirts, men, there's no time 
to lose now " 

The same night we marched to Thoroughfare Gap, a 
very narrow pass, with precipitous sides, and through 
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Bull Run Mountain*. We were here delayed by the 
enemy in force, (McDowell) who, it seemed to us might 
have, with a hundred men, achieved among the gloomy 
precipices as much as Leonidas. The Persian king, how- 
ever, did not have Hood's Texas Brigade to do his flanking 
over the mountains ; and so Jackson, whose destiny now 
hangs on a thread, and the booming of whose guns our 
vanguard can hear, will soon be reinforced. At about 
mid-day, (29th) Longstreet, who had been pressing hotly 
forward, came in on the right of Jackson, and the crisis 
for him had passed. Pope's efforts to overwhelm Jackson 
had been a failure. There remained now nothing to do 
but to turn upon Pope, twine around his army although 
still the largest, and to leisurely beat him back in two 
days fighting, across Bull Run, to the heights of Cen- 
treville. The reports of our Commanders, given be- 
low, tells the rest of the story : 



} 



liEPOBT OF COL. WALTOX, 

of second battle of manassas. 

Headquarters Batallion Washington Artillery, 

November 30th, 1862. 
To Major G. W Sorrell, 

Assistant Adjutant General, Right Winq, A. N. T*. 

I have the honor to transmit the following report of the operations of the 
Batallion Washington Artillery of New Orleans, under my command, on the 
29th, 30th, and 31st August last, at and after the second battle of Manassas. On 
the 29th August, 1862, the four batteries composing the batallion were assigned 
and served as follows : The fourth company, consisting of two six-pounder 
bronze guns, and two twelve-pounder howitzers, under Capt. B. F. Eshleman, 
Lieuts. Norcomb, Battles and Apps, with Pickett's brigade ; the second com- 
pany with two six-pound bronze guns, and two twelve-pound howitzers, under 
Oapt. Richardson, Lieuts. Hawes, DeRussey and Britton, with Toombs' brigade ; 
the first company, with three three-inch rifle guns, under Capt. C. W Squires, 
Lieuts. E. Owens, Galbraith and Brown, and the third company, with four light 
twelve-pound guns, (Napoleons) under Oapt. M. B. Miller, Lieuts. McElroy and 
Hero in reserve. 

About noon on the 29th, the two batteries in reserve having halted near the 
village of Gainesville on the Warrenton and Centreville turnpike, were ordered 
forward by Gen. Longstreet, to engage the enemy then in our front, and near 
the village of Gro'veton. Captains Miller and Squires at once proceeded to the 
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position indicated by the General, and opened fire upon the enemy's batteries. 
Immediately in Captain Miller's front he discovered a battery of the enemy, dis- 
tant about twelve hundred yards. Beyond this battery, and on a more elevated 
position, were posted the enemy's rifle batteries. He opened upon the battery 
nearest him, and after a spirited engagement of three quarters of an hour, 
completely silenced it and compelled it to leave the field. He then turned his 
attention to the enemy's rilie batteries, and engaged them until having exhausted 
his ammunition he retired from the field. 

('apt. Squires, on reaching his position on the left of Gapt. Miller's battery, 
at once opened with his usual accuracy upon the enemy's batteries. Unfortu- 
nately, after the first fire, one of his guns having become disabled by the blow- 
ing out of the bushing of the vent, was sent from the field. 

Oaptam Squires then placed the remaining section of his battery under com- 
mand of Lieut. Owen, and rode to the left, to place additional guns (that had 
been sent forward to his assistance) in position. At this timt the enemy's infan- 
try were engaged by the forces on the left of the position occupied by our bat- 
teries, and. while the enemy retreated in confusion before the charge of our 
veterans, the section under Lieut. Owen poured a destructive fire nito their 
affrighted ranks. 

Scores were seen to fall, until finall}" the once beautiful line melted confusedly 
iuto the woods. 

The enemy s artillery having withdrawn beyond our range, the section was 
ordered from the field. Both batteries, the first and third, in this action, fully 
maintained jheir well-earned reputation tor skilful practice and gallant beha- 
vior. With this duel ended the operations on the left of our line for the day. 

The next morning, 30th August, the second company of Captain J. B. Rich- 
ardson was ordered forward from its position on the Manassas Gap railroad, to 
join its brigade (Toombs') then moving forward towards the enemy. Captain 
Richardson pushed forward until, arriving near the ('hinn House, he was in- 
formed that our infantry had charged and taken a battery near that position, 
but, owing to heavy reinforcements thrown forward by the enemy, were unable 
to hold it without the assistance of artillery. He immediately took position on 
the left of the Chinn House and opened on the enemy, who were advancing 
rapidly, in large numbers. Alter firing a short time, he moved his battery for- 
ward about four hundred yards, and succeeded in holding the captured battery 
of four Napoleons, forcing the enemy back, and compelling a battery immedi- 
ately in his front, and which was annoying our infantry greatly, to retire. He 
then turned the captured guns upon their late owners, and at night brought 
them from the field with their horses and harness. 

Captain Richardson, in his report, makes special mention for gallantry of 
privates J. 11. Cleveland and \V W Davis, who were the first to reach the cap- 
tured battery, and with the assistance of some infantry, fired nearly twenty-five 
rounds before being relieved by their comrades. Lieutenant Hawes had his 
horse shot under him during this battle. While Richardson, with the second, 
was doing sir^h gallant services near Chinn House, Eshleman, with the fourth, 
with his short range guns, was doing good work in the same neighborhood. 
Following his brigade, (Pickett's) he shelled the woods in their front, while 
they advanced in line of battle against the enemy, whose skirmishers were seen 
on the edge of the wood. Finding it would be impracticable to follow the 
brigade, owing to the broken nature of the ground, he passed rapidly to the 
right and front, going into battery and firing from every elevated position from 
which he could enfilade the enemy, until he had passed entirely to the right of 
General Jones' position, (overlooking nearly the whole space in front of Chinn 
House) from which his shells fell into the ranks of the enemy with great execu- 
tion. A persistent attack on the front and flank drove the enemy back into the 
woods, and now the immense clouds of dust rising from Centreville road indi- 
cated that he was in full retreat. He was directed by General D. R. Jones to 
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move forward and shell the wood and road, which he continued to do until 
directed bj Gen. J. E. B. Stuart to send a section of his battery to the hills in 
front of the Conrad House, and to fire into a column of cavalry advancing in 
his rear. The section under Lieut. Xorcom was detached, took position on the 
left of the Conrad House, and fired into the enemy until directed to cease by 
Gen. Stuart, his object Waving been accomplished. 

The remaining section of the battery, under Lieut. Battles, was then ordered 
by Captain Eshleman across the Sudley road, fir ng as it advanced, into the 
retreating enemy. At this time, Captain Eslileman's only support was one com- 
pany of sixty men of Gen. Jackson's sharpshooters, under Capt. Lee. 

After a short interval, the enemy again appeared in force near the edge of the 
wood. Capt. E. immediately changed his front to the left, and poured into the 
enemy's ranks two rounds of canister, with deadly effect. Those not killed or 
wounded ran in disorder. After throwing a few shells into the woods, Captain 
E. retired about two hundred yards to the rear, being unwilling to risk his sec- 
tion with such meagre support. In a few minutes an order was brought from 
Gen. Stuart directing the section to be brought again to the vicinity of the 
Conrad House. 

It was now dark, and Capt. E. kept up from this last position, a moderate fire 
until nine o'clock, in the direction of the Centreville road, when he was directed 
to retire, with Lieut. Norcom's section, that had joined him on the field, and 
rest his men. Capt. E., in his report, applauds highly the conduct of his 
officers, non-commissioned officers and men, to whose coolness and judgment he 
was indebted for the rapid evolutions of his battery and precision of his fire. 

The next day, August 31, 1862, Lieut. Owen, with two guns of the first Com- 
pany, accompanied Gen. Stuart, commanding Cavalry in pursuit of the enemy 
to and beyond Germantovvn. They came up with the enemy at several points, 
driving him ahead of them and capturing five hundred prisoners. 

Capt. Squires on the same Any, with one gun accompanied Col. Rosser, to 
Manassas, going in rear of the enemy, capturing a large amount of stores, 
(Quartermasters and Surgical) ambulances, horses, etc. 

.My casualties in this battle were one killed, ^Private, H. X. White, of second 
Company, and nine wounded. 

Thus ended the operations of this batallion in this great second battle of 
Manassas, fought almost on the same ground and in sight of the field where our 
guns first pealed forth a little more than a year before. 

I have the satisfaction in conclusion, to say that all the officers and men gave 
in this important battle renewed evidence of their devotion, judgment and cool 
bravery, in most trying positions. No eulogy of mine can add to the reputation 
they so worthily enjoy, earned upon bloody battle fields. 

I am under obligations to Lieut. W. M. Owen, my always devoted »and brave 
Adjutant, for distinguished services under fire. I have the honor to be your 
obedient servant, 

J. B. WALTON, 

Col. Commanding. 

Gen. Longstreet, in his official report, describes the 
excitement of battle as giving new life to the men — says 
that the Washington Artillery was placed midway between 
Jackson and his line, "and engaged the enemy for several 
hours in a severe and successful artillery duel." 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

THE MARYLAND CAMPAIGN. 

To go a little more into detail, the turning point, on 
the 2Uthof August, of the battle on Jackson's flank was 
brought about by a heavy attack of Kearney upon that 
portion of the line, about 6 o'clock in the afternoon. For 
a while it was successful enough to double up Jackson's left 
upon his centre. Though the troops had been exhausted 
by many days previous fighting, by one attack after 
another during seven hours of struggle, and had hardly 
a round of ammunition. "Yet," says General Early in 
his report, "My brigade and the Eighth Louisiana 
advanced upon the enemy through a field, and drove him 
from the woods and out of the railroad cut, crossing the 
latter and following in pursuit several hundred yards 
beyond." 

The lines of the two armies, however, were but little 
affected on the :!0th by tbe battle of the l^th, but the 
Jight of the last day was renewed by Pope under the 
absurd error that Lee was seeking to escape. McDowell 
was ordered to " press the enemy vigorously the whole 
day " But once the pressing process was commenced, it 
was very quiekh shown what the supposed retreat 
amounted to. 

"Line after line," says Swinton, ''was swept away by 
the enemy's artillery and infantry (ire ; and so destruc- 
tive was its effect that Porter's troops finally were com- 
pelled to withdraw. Porter's attack had been directed 
against Jackson ; but Longstreet, on Jackson's right, 
found a commanding point of ground, whence he could 
rake the assaulting columns with an enfilading fire of 
Artillery." "From an eminence near by," says Gen. 
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Longstreet, "one portion of the enemy's masses, attacking 
Gen. Jackson, were in easy range of batteries in that 
position. It gave me an advantage I had not expected to 
have, and I made haste to use it. Two batteries were 
ordered for the purpose, and one placed in position imme- 
diately and opened. 

"Just as this fire began, I received a message from the 
Commanding General informing me of Gen. Jackson's 
condition and his wants. As it was evident that the 
attack against Gen. Jackson could not be continued ten 
minutes under the fire of these batteries, I made no move- 
ments with my troops. Before the second battery could 
be placed in position, the enemy began to retire, and in 
less than ten minutes the ranks were broken, and that 
portion of his army put to flight." — Lomjstreefs Report. 

Batallion Journal : We silenced the enemv's anus at 
3:30 p. m., and broke up a line of advancing infantry The 
practice was splendid — our batteries in time occupying 
the ground held previously during the day by the enemy 
Gen. Jackson who served in the Mexican war with great 
distinction as an artillery officer, remarked while standing 
near Longstreet: "General, your artillery is superior to 
mine." 

"The head of Longstreet's column having come upon 
the field, in the rear of the enemy's left, found the battle 
already opened with artillery on Jackson's right. Long- 
street immediately placed some of his batteries in position ; 
but before he could complete his dispositions to attack, the 
enemy withdrew ; not however without loss from our 
artillery The enenry now changed his position — Col. 
Walton placed a part of his artillery upon a commanding 
position between Jackson and Longstreet, by order of the 
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latter, and engaged the enemy vigorously for several 
hours." — Gen. Lee's Report. 

Gen. Warren, one of the best of Pope's Generals, "held 
on stoutly against fearful loss, till the enemy had advanced 
so close as to fire in the very faces of his men." 

The rest of the dav's work consisted of an advance and 
pursuit by Lee — the remainder of Pope's army being 
saved by the resistance of a body of Regulars who held 
the Henrv House Hill till Pope could cross his men in 
the darkness to the further side of Bull Run. The dis- 
ordered masses of the Federal army presented the same 
scene that they did at the same river the year before ; 
and the victory was just as complete — Lee capturing 9000 
prisoners, 30 pieces of artillery, and 20,000 stand of arms, 
besides putting 40. 000 of Popes army liors <lu combat. 
This victory however was like the first in a still more 
important respect — it was no more decisive than any 
that preceded it, and the fighting and marching had to be 
commenced on the morrow the same as if nothing had 
yet been done.* 

* Report of Colonel Sti'lford commanding Si ■mini Louisiana Brigade, of I hi' Baltics of the 

Si-mud Manassas. 

"The Brigade, consisting of the first, second, ninth, tenth, fifteenth, and Cop- 
pens bataillou Louisiana Volunteers, reported near Oordonsville, on or about 
the 1 'J tli August, 18(52, and was assigned to duty in the division of Major General 
T. J. Jackson. Being the senior Colonel in the Brigade, the command devolved 
upon me. 1 had command but one week, when Brigadier General \V E. Starke, 
reported for duty aud took command. Shortly after Gen. Starke's arriva', we 
took up the line of march and continued it until we reached the ford on the 
liappahannock, near Brandy Station, on or about the 21st August, at which 
period we found the enemy strongly posted on the opposite bank. On the morn- 
ng of the 22d we resumed the march, and crossed the Rappahannock at Major's 
Mill, on Hazel fork on the 25th; passed through Thoroughfare Gap on the morning 
of the 27th, and reached Manassas the same day. That night we fell back, and 
took position near the little farm called Groveton. On the afternoon of the 28th, 
the enemy appearing in sight, we formed our line of battle on the crest of the 
hill overlooking Groveton, and awaited his attack. The battle commenced at 
five o'clock, p. m. and lasted until nine o'clock, p m. resulting in the repulse of 
the enemy, we holding the battle ground. In the engagement, the Brigadier 
General commanding the division, receiving a severe wound, the command 
devolved upon Brig. Gen. Starke, and the command of the brigade fell upon me. 
On the morning ot the 29th being in reserve, we were not thrown forward until 
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The marches of Jackson and Longstreet afforded during 
this week a good idea of what soldiering was. It was 
hard work with all, but with the Louisiana troops under 
Jackson, it was 35 miles forced marching, for two days, 
from the Rappahannock to Manassas, rounded off with a 
fight and railroad burning, two or three fights the day 
after, and the same work continued for ten days — all of 
the time with almost certain destruction awaiting the 
corps. 

It deserves also to be stated — with many members 
of the Washington Artillery, as soon as it was discovered 
that there was no immediate demand for their guns — from 
having exhausted their ammunition or other cause, that 
they went into the action with other batteries, and 
that their services were gladly received. At the second 
Manassas, some of the men were in action at three different 
points, and with three different batteries during the same 
day. 

One of the horrors of such a system of ten days fighting, 
may be cited in what the troops suffered in the battles just 
alluded to. 

They were all day exposed to a broiling sun, and to 



about twelve o'clock, at which time we received an order to charge. Driving 
the enemy before us, we again fell back to our position, remaining in it during 
the night. On the morning of the 30th, Brig. Gen. Starke ordered me to send 
half ol one of my regiments forward, and occupy the Rail Road ut cas a point 
of observation, to be held at all hazards. About eight o'clock in the morning, 
the enemy commenced throwing forward large bodies of skirmishers, into the 
woods on our left, who quickly formed themselves into regiments, and moved 
forward by brigade to the attack, and massing a large body of troops at this 
point, with the evident design of forcing us from our position. They made 
repeated charges on us while in this position; but but were compelled to retire 
in confusion, sustaining heavy loss and gaining nothing. It was at this point 
that the ammunition gave out, the men procured some from the dead bodies of 
their comrades, but the supply was not sufficient, and in the absence of ammunition, 
the men fought with rocks and held their position. The enemy retreated, and we 
pressed forward to the turnpike road; then halted and camped for the night. On 
the 31st. we took up the line of march, and on the 1st of September at Chantilly, 
we again met the enemy and repulsed them. 

It) 
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great suffering from scarcity of water. Added to this, 
was the ghastly sight of the men slain in the previous 
day's fights, and, what was worse to a soldier, the intoler- 
able stink emanating from 10,000 bloated and festering 
corpses. 

On our march to the rescue of Jackson from Thorough- 
fare Gap, the men drank from stagnant pools, and their 
sufferings were so great, that Gen. Lee was heard to inquire 
of some of his officers, if there were no roads by which to 
save his poor soldiers in their forced marches, from so 
much dust and heat. 

As showing what the slaughter of such a battle field is, 
I may mention that being detailed as a driver, when our 
artillery moved across the field, it was found impossible 
for the drivers to prevent their wheels from passing over 
more than one prostrate corpse, particularly over those 
of the red legged Zouaves, nearly annihilated on this 
field, by the Texas Brigade It was just such a scene 
as the old pictures in republican Geographies used to 
represent of the carriage of the Emperors of Austria or 
of Russia, passing over the cripples and beggars who stood 
in the way 

Among other singularities of the First Manassas, was 
the fact that both armies were preparing to attack on 
their right at the same time. As the storm burst first 
upon the Confederate left flank, the consequence was that 
the battle was gained by the 700(1 Confederate troops who 
could be brought to that wing — by their almost incredible 
stand against five times their superior force. In the 
Second Manassas, a year after, the two armies as if by 
mutual agreement had changed to opposite sides, as if to 
decide whether the first had been won owing to some 
advantage in the facings or the ground. In the first, the 
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hottest portion of the fight had been around the house of 
Mrs. McHenry, who was there killed and buried. In the 
following year, two soldiers were found stretched over her 
grave — as if to show that they had fought over some Belle 
Helene, or rather over an old woman's quarrel, and by 
some sort of retribution, after marching always in oppo- 
sition over and around Virginia, had finally come back by 
a poetic coincidence, to die face to face over the grave of 
the first innocent victim of the war. 

Practically stated, the Second Manassas may be defined 
as the culminating effort of Pope to capture Jackson, who 
in the moment his prey was completely in the toils, 
removed himself, his men from the entrance to the trap, 
and allowed Lee to come through Thoroughfare Gap* to 
his assistance. The blunder here made, of which every 
battle affords instances on one side or the other, culminated 
in Pope trying to flank the right wing of Jackson, and 
never being able to find the end of it, for the reason that 
Lee and Longstreet had in the very nick of time been added 
on to it. Failing in capturing Jackson, his last blunder was 
his attempted pursuit of Lee. 

*The following is from the Batallion Journal, Aug. 29th : A little after the 
Texas and Georgia Brigades had taken possession of the cove paths of Bull Run 
Mountains, and driven the enemy therefrom, a squadron of horse emerged as we 
advanced, from the woods on our left, and caused a halt, and a momentary doubt 
was entertained as to whether it was friend or foe ; but soon the red banner with 
the blue cross was discerned through a glass, and a horseman with flowing beard, 
(who turned out to be Gen. Beverly Robinson) advanced rapidly. " What of Jack- 
son, " said Lee. " He has fallen back and is holding the enemy at Sudley's Mills." 
'■Let us press on to his assistance," said Lee ; and the booming of Jackson's guns 
told us that we would be none too soon : we went on the battlefield of the 29th 
on the right flank of Jackson, at 11:30 — six hours before Pope or Porter knew 
that Lee's army was present ; the 3d Company being the first to be ordered in. 

If Pope who had the superiority of men had held the gap, and kept his troops 
on the road therefrom, everything else being equal, he ought to have succeeded 
in crushing Jackson. 
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OFFICIAL EEPORT OF THE KILLED A\D WOUNDED AT THE BATTLES OF THE 

SECOND MANASSAS, 29th and 30th of AUGUST, 1862. 

Wounded: — Third Company, Sergeant W. A. Collins. Private, E. Chapiaux, 
Driver, James Bloom. 

SECOND COMPANY. 

Killed: — Private, Henry X. White. Writmdrd : — Privates, A. R. Blakely, 
Douglas Ware. H. D. Summers. 

fourth company, (Groveton). 

Woundrd: — Privates, Jos. W Lescene, E. S. Burke, Driver, Davis Xolan. 
Batallion horses killed in the three battles — 41. 

Meanwhile, the head of the column was again to the 
front — Jackson once more creeping' around and behind 
Pope with a drawn sword, or rather fixed bayonet, and 
appearing, for many a Federal regiment and division pre- 
destined to Hades, as the executioner of the Fates — little 
occupied as to what particular body of men to smite first. 
Marching north by German town, lie struck the enemy at 
Chantilly, during a tremendous thunder storm, and the 
roar of the elements and the fall of the rain on that 
chilly afternoon was so great that the men could scarcely 
handle their guns, nor could the armies, three miles dis- 
tant, distinguish the booming of the cannon. The number 
of killed and wounded was considerable upon both sides 
(among other dead was Gen. Kearney.* of the United 
States Army, whose body was brought into our lines;) 
but the move otherwise bore no fruit, Pope retiring with- 
out further struggle within the lines about Washington. 

Shortly after our army moved towards the Potomac, 
for which event we had been dreaming ever since the 
first Manassas. 

On the 3d of September Ave inarched with three days 
rations and bivouacked at Dranesville. with the whole 

*Gen. Kearney was once asked by the colonel of a re-enforcing regiment in 
one of the battles of '62 where to go in? "Oh anywhere !" was the answer, 
" anywhere ! It's all the same. Lovely fighting along the whole line." 
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army. The order was given on the following day for 
Jackson to cross the Potomac, and the word was, " On to 
Maryland ! " 

On the 5th we marched through Leesburg and bivouacked 
in a half a mile of the Potomac, which stream was next 
morning crossed. 

As full of hope as the soldiers of Hannibal going over 
the Alps — many of whose battles, by the way, those of 
Lee and Jackson resembled — the men splashed through 
the water, too happy to be moving forward to trouble 
themselves about wet clothing. The careful artillerists 
who were by the side of their pieces, mounted the cais- 
sons — the laggards behind shouted frantically for a little 
delay, and in vain attempted to obviate a wet skin by 
extra speed. 

It was with a deep heaving of the chest and expansion 
of the lungs with us all that we stood at last upon the 
Maryland shore, and thought of the battle fields behind 
and before. At all of the farm houses near the river the 
people appeared hospitable and reb down to their boots, 
and crazy to see Lee. Adjutant Owen brought back a 
string of ladies, who overwhelmed the old man with 
kisses and welcomes. 

On the following day we crossed the Monocosy and 
camped near Frederick City Jackson's troops had pretty 
much swept the town; but the troops were paid in Mary- 
land, and grocers were found with sufficient sympathy to 
take Confederate money in return for a variety of eata- 
bles and drinkables. Our supplies were replenished and 
that night there was a Sardanapalan feast, on a limited 
scale, which effectually banished the memory of hard 
marches (however it might have been with headache) 
from every couch that night. 
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Our marches led us through Frederick City, Hagerstown, 
and Boonsboro. But little opportunity was afforded us 
for seeing the country, as hard fighting was evidently 
before us in the not remote perspective, and it was neces- 
sary that the men should stand close to their guns; besides 
we were in Maryland only two weeks. An advance after 
the First Manassas, (which there can be no question would 
have been made, if Gen. Lee had been in command) would 
have carried Maryland to the cause of the Confederacy, 
but it was now too late. Her refined population could 
only see as the result of long soldiering, rags and filth, 
and barefooted soldiers (totally indifferent or indisposed 
to the bright muskets.) and so the sentiment of " My 
Maryland" evaporated in poetry and paper. The number 
of recruits (300) did not begin to compensate for the heavy 
drain upon Lee's Regiments from forced marching; which 
cut the number of his men down one-half, and so there 
was to be no interest of any practical value felt in us — 
and but little enthusiasm; that is with a tew very noble 
exceptiors. One of these I now remember, was that of a 
kind-hearted woman who offered one of our weary soldiers 
some fruit. Before she had ended in making this good 
natured evidence of friendship, a mob of her own sex 
invaded her house and overwhelmed her with every 
reproach. The intelligent soldier whom she tried to bene- 
fit, seeing how the land lay, pretended to have taken the 
fruit without asking, and hastened to relieve his well- 
wisher of what must have been at the time embarrassing- 
company. 

To a soldier, whose pleasures like that of the clergy, 
are almost limited to eating and drinking, a rare oppor- 
tunity of this sort was viewed by our Generals with an 
indulgent eye, and the men were allowed to forget, for at 
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least one day, wearisome marches, watches and privations, 
and the bloody tragedies which were looming up in the 
future. 

During the short time that Ave were camped about the 
towns of Maryland, the streets were full of soldiers, not 
to say the drinking saloons, which from time to time would 
mysteriously open and shut, though contrary to orders, 
and the jingling of spurs, sabres and glasses, and the faint 
aroma of tempting drinks, would be borne to the senses of 
the envious lookers on, compelled to remain upon the out- 
side. A hotel of limited accommodations was the great 
point of attraction. The guests, however, had only Con- 
federate money, and the unpatriotic landlord (though he 
affected the very reverse) was unwilling to accept this 
currency in payment. Besides, he was completely over- 
slaughed by the number of his guests, whose appetites 
more than corresponded to the contents of his larder. A 
party of our men went there one day, fully determined to 
eat a square meal before going into another fight ; but it 
soon became evident that if they did so, it would be with- 
out any assistance from our host, who affected the greatest 
pleasure in our company, but frankly told us that two 
hundred other guests stood a much better chance. 

He however, did not hesitate to sell us our dinner 
tickets, while good naturedly laughing and telling us at 
the same time that there was no chance. 

Once provided with these documents, there was only 
need for watchfulness and attention — the entrance of the 
select crowd beforehand, meaning of course no dinner for 
the balance of us. The danger was guarded against by 
dividing ourselves up into corps of observation, and keep- 
ing a bright look out, especially in the neighborhood of 
the kitchen. 
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Our vigilance met with its reward. We found out the 
precise moment for action — through the friendship of a 
French chef or waiter we discovered the secret entrance 
reserved for the favored few, and better than all the 
watchword that would permit us to pass the closely 
guarded door. To the infinite astonishment of our land- 
lord, the soldiers of the Louisiana regiments went in with 
the first move, and some of their acquaintances among 
the officers and generals were indebted to our [timely 
discovery to getting anything to eat at all. 

I have always thought that the two hundred guests 
assembled that day, did the heaviest knife and fork work 
ever performed in that hotel, or indeed in the whole State. 

In the careless meetings which took place between the 
higher officers on such occasions, and the soldiers whom 
they had previously known, the conduct of the former was 
always manly and good-natured, and an evident disposition 
was shown to forget their rank ; whether it was at a way 
side dinner, or when a train of provisions or army clothing 
was struck, and every one with great glee, would rig him- 
self out to his fancy, or according to the length of his 
arms or legs would cast the unsuitable clothing to his next 
friend, or some of his men. Some of us in the midst of 
one such toilette, were with Con. Cordon, the most 
gallant and dauntless officer in the Confederate Army, and 
almost as popular with the Louisiana Brigades as Jackson; 
and a sudden alarm came very near causing him to lead 
his men into action, minus both his old costume and his 
new. 

On one such occasion, Gen. Jackson had succeeded in 
getting hold of a rasher of bacon. One of his men who 
had bread, offered to divide with him, and the offer was 
accepted, on condition that he received half of the Gene- 
ral's slice of meat. 
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It must be confessed that the fields of fruit and grain 
in our marches Northward, were of invaluable assistance 
to our army, as may be judged by a remark which I 
heard a soldier make when we afterwards invaded Penn- 
sylvania, that he could not understand how the move- 
ment at that time could succeed, as it was too late in the 
year for green apples or roasting ears, to live upon during 
the march. But in the Rappahannock and Maryland Cam- 
paign, the man who owned a frying pan, was possessed 
of no little influence, and various sorts of flattery were 
frequently resorted to, to gain temporary possession of it. 
With this, in a half an hour, and with the aid of a few 
sticks or splinters from rails, and a small cut of bacon, 
an impromptu meal could be hatched up whenever the 
line halted. The owner of so useful an article was 
allowed to assume a certain dignity and style, somewhat 
comparable to that of the chief officer of a regiment, 
so long as the corn remained tender; but as all human 
honors are fleeting, he was afterwards forced to yield to 
the messmate who discovered a way of manufacturing a 
grater out of a canteen, and of thus making out of an 
otherwise indigestible food, a dish of first-class hominy. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

SHARPSBURG. 

From that time until we had passed Boonsboro, we 
journeyed on quietly enough through a delightful moun- 
tain country, but finally halted about midday, as it seemed 
to us, in order to rest our horses. While we were quietly 
dozing by the side of these, the faint sound of cannon Avas 
17 
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heard, which gradually increased in loudness, and it now 
became evident that an attack by the enemy was being 
made upon our rear column — upon the men who were 
holding the passes; now, as it seemed, with much less 
success than we had at Thoroughfare Gap. We formed 
the impression without being able to learn much about 
the matter, that fortune had suddenly given the enemy 
the trump card; and that so far from advancing, that we 
would have to turn back. 

We subsequently learned that our success had been 
decided by an accident of the most trivial nature — by a 
scrap of paper, which falling in the mud and being left 
behind, had been picked up, after the Confederate army 
left Frederick city The scrap contained the marching 
orders of Gen. Lee, and MeClellan now knew the dis- 
position of all his corps. The most important information 
he in this way gained, was that Jackson had branched off 
to swoop down on a depot of supplies, and 12.000 Federal 
troops who had been left behind, in spite of all the rules 
of war, at Harpers Fern*, and that Lee's forces were 
divided in the enemy's country 

]>y this time almost every soldier had acquired suffi- 
cient experience to know what the heavy prolonged firing 
to the rear meant. We did not hear of the captured letter, 
or the precise cause of our check, until years afterwards, 
but our faculties were sufficiently keen to couple the 
booming of the guns with the absence of Jackson, and to 
know what it meant. 

If at that juncture MeClellan had done what Jackson 
was doing, without any chance assistance from fortune — 
had pressed forward his troops through the passes or over 
the mountains, Gen. Lee's army would have been in a bad 
way But instead, Lee held the Thermopylae — time 
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was lost in making a wrong flanking movement by his 
enemies, and the few hours thus gained (at the cost of 
some desperate fighting by the small divisions left behind,) 
enabled Lee to regain the mastery of the situation. While 
the rear was holding its ground, Jackson, who conquered 
as much by the legs of his troops as by their arms, was 
returning. 

Meanwhile, our retreat towards the Potomac had com- 
menced a little after midnight — (on the 15th,) and part of 
our duties was to guard the rear of the army, by taking 
positions upon every commanding eminence, and prepar- 
ing for an attack until the remainder of the troops had 
filed by This operation was kept up till mid-day, at 
which time we took position definitely at Sharpsburg. 

A little while after, while the men were cooking or 
sleeping, as we happened to be suffering most with hunger 
or lack of sleep, we were called to our guns and ordered 
to reply to some of the guns of position,* in which we were 
always excelled by the enemy It is needless to say that 
our firing was for the same object with which Lee had 
made an ostentatious display of his infantry — with a view 
of deterring the enemy, and gaining time until the arrival 
of Jackson. The firing did not amount to much, or rather 
was a sheer farce as Gen. Hill called it, and we were soon 
permitted to go back and prepare for the serious work 
before us. McClellan meanwhile lost his opportunity by 
postponing his attack until the 17th, though his fire 
continued during the 15th, and the following day 

*Guds of position — viz those of large calibre and long range. The enemy's 
plan of operations, as it was with the Russians in the Crimean War, who had 
confessedly the same superiority over the English and French, was to plant a num- 
ber of guns upon some commanding forts or hills, and then open a converging 
fire, to which from lack of sufficient range and calibre, the Confederate Army 
could make no adequate reply. As to what our Artillery could do in a pitched 
battle, at Sharpsburg or elsewhere, even with badly made guns and ammunition, 
all of the reports are sufficient evidence. 
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Our line was about a mile from Sharpsburg, then under- 
going shelling, and though a battle was obviously to be 
fought on the 17th, we were willing to visit the town 
in order to add to the scanty rations of camp. Soldiers 
being naturally of an indolent turn, it was easier to find 
volunteers who would encounter the danger, than those 
who were ready about bringing water, cooking, borrowing 
and washing our limited number of cooking utensils. 
Those who went into Sharpsburg, found much difficulty 
in coming across a store-keeper, sufficiently daring to do 
business under the circumstances, and only threats of 
helping ourselves, induced traders to return and iTecive 
our greenbacks. 

Most of us wanted sugar, coffee, and similar supplies; 
but there was more than the average number, who hang 
around corner-groceries, ready to stand an unlimited 
quantity of shelling, provided they could thereby gratify 
what most soldiers acquire, a craving for liquor. But by 
this time we had all of us became so indifferent to balls, 
that the men of the two armies when picketed in sight of 
each other, and exposed to (ire, would not only pay but 
little attention to the shots, but frequently be kind enough 
to point out to the enemy where their balls had gone to, 
and tell them to fire more to the right or left. 

The duty of having the coffee now purchased ground at 
an adjacent house, brought me in company with an elderly 
Maryland lady, whose nature seemed to have become as 
much absorbed in the war, as that of Flora Mclvor in the 
hopes of the Scottish Pretender. She sat softly singing 
before the fire as I entered, rocking herself to and fro in 
her chair, and apparently heedless of the shells which were 
passing over her house. When she ceased, it would be to 
launch out in fond praises of her son, whom she thought 
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the bravest man in Stonewall's army, and whose death 
she apparently regarded as certain — something to which 
she had long since made up her mind. While having a 
look of fixed despair and resignation at his probable fate, 
she never seemed to admit to herself that this only son 
and relative could be any where but in a soldier's place. 
No entreaties could induce her to accept any of the coffee, 
though she was evidently much affected by the smell, and 
if she had possessed any would have probably sent it off 
to her son. 

The intensity of the devotion of this poor woman, was 
painfully brought to mind the next day, by the fate of a 
soldier who was killed before the battle had fairly com- 
menced, and who from her description, might have been 
her son. This man was shot down right by the side of a 
surgeon, who was behind the crest of the hill to avoid the 
enemy's fire, and in the presence of a number of soldiers, 
this medical officer refused to dress the man's wounds, or 
give him a chance for his life because he did not belong to 
his regiment. The old woman and the Doctor were pretty 
good types of the noble class upon one side, and those 
whose cowardly or selfish instincts were always coming to 
the surface. 

The principal battle of Sharpsburg, next to Gettysburg 
the hardest fought battle of the war, occurred the next 
day, Sept. 17th. 

The following taken from Gen. Early's, report of the 
Battle of Sharpsburg, will show how it fared with the 
Louisiana Infantry : 

" About sunrise, the enemy advanced in line, driving in our skirmishers, and 
advancing to the edge of the woods. About this time, batteries opened in front 
from the woods with shell and canister, and these brigades were exposed to a 
terrible carnage. After a short time, Gen. Hays advanced with his brigade, to the 
support of Col. Douglas, under a terrific fire and passed to the front. About this 
time Gen. Lawton, who had been superintending the operation, received a very 
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severe wound and was borne from the field. Col. Walker by moving two of his re- 
giments, 21st Georgia and 21st North Carolina, and concentrating their fire and 
that of the 12th Georgia upon a part of the enemy's line in front of the latter, suc- 
ceeded in breaking it and as a brigade of fresh troops came up to the support of 
Lawton's and Hays' brigades just in time, Walker ordered an advance ; but the 
brigade which came up having fallen back, he was compelled to halt, and finally to 
fall back to his first position. His brigade. (Trimble's,) had suffered terribly, his 
own horse was killed under him, and he had himself been struck by apiece of shell. 
Col. Douglas, whose brigade had been hotly engaged during the whole time, was 
killed, and about half the men had been killed and wounded. Hays' brigade, 
which had advanced to Col. Douglas' support, had also suffered terribly, having 
more than half killed and wounded, (both Gen. Hays and Staff being disabled); 
and Gen. Hood having come up to their Telief, these three brigades which were 
reduced to mere fragments, their ammunition being exhausted, retired to the 
rear. The terrible nature of the conflict in which these three brigades had been 
engaged, and the steadiness with which they maintained their position, is shown 
by the losses they sustained. They did not retire from the field, until General 
Lawton had been wounded and borne from the field ; Col. Douglas, commanding 
Lawton s brigade had been killed, and the brigade had sustained a loss of five 
hundred and fifty-four killed and wounded out of eleven-hundred and fifty, 
losing five Regimental Commanders out of six. Hays' brigade had sustained a 
loss of three hundred and twenty-three out of five hundred and fifty, including 
every Regimental Commander, and all of his Staff; and Col. Walker and one of 
his Staff had been disabled, and the brigade he was commanding had sustained 
a loss of two-hundred and twenty-eight, out of less than seven hundred pre- 
sent, including three out of four Regimental Commanders. I am sorry that I 
am not able to do justice to the individual cases of gallantry displayed in thia 
terrible conflict. 

" I deem it proper to state that all the killed and wounded of my own brigade 
were inside of my lines, as I established them after the fight, and that the killed 
and wounded of the enemy on this part of the field, were also within the same 
lines. All my killed were buried, and all my wounded were carried to the hos- 
pital in the rear." 

One line of the enemy's infantry came so near us, that 
we could see their Colonel on horseback waiving his men 
on, and then even the stripes on the Corporal's arms. 
How it made our blood dance and nerves quiver as we 
saw their colors floating steadily forward, and how he- 
roically and madly we toiled at and double-shotted our 
guns. Our men worked that day desperately, almost 
despairingly, because it looked for a time as if we could not 
stop the blue wave from coming forward, although we 
were tearing it to pieces with canister and shell. Long- 
street was on horseback at our side, sitting side-saddle 
fashion, and occasionally making some practical remark 
about the situation. He talked earnestly and gesticulated 
to encourage us, as the men of the detachments began to fall 
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around our guns, and told us he would have given us a 
lift if he had not that day crippled his hand. But crip- 
pled or not, we noticed that he had strength enough left 
to carry his flask to his mouth, as probably everybody else 
did on that terribly hot day, who had any supplies at 
command, to bring to a carry * 

Finally the blue line disappeared from our front, and 
we managed to hobble off with our pieces, though with 
the loss of a good many men, horses, and some wheels to 
our gun carriages. Then we loaded our chests with 



*Gen. Longstreet saj'S in his report, that the enemy on the lTth, renewed an 
attack commenced the night before on Hood's brigade — a handful compared 
with those before him. Hood fought desperately until Jackson and Walker 
came to his relief — the former soon moving off to flank the enemy's right. The 
enemy " now threw forward his masses against my left : met by Walker, two pieces 
of Captain Miller's battery of the Washington Artillery, and two of Birce's 
battery. The enemy was driven back in some confusion ; an effort was made to 
pursue, but our line was too weak. From this moment our centre was extremely 
weak. The enemy's masses again moved forward, and Cook's regiment stood 
with empty guns, moving his colors to show his regiment was in position. The 
artillery played upon the enemy with canister — their lines hesitated and after 
an hour and a half retired. 

" Another attack was quickly made a little to the right of the last, Capt. Miller 
turning his pieces upon these lines, and playing upon them with round shot 
(over the heads of R. H. Anderson's men) checked the advance, and Anderson's 
division, with the artillery, held the enemy in check until night. This attack 
was followed by the final assault, about four o'clock p. jr.. when the enemy 
crossed the bridge in front of Sharpsburg, and made his desperate attack upon 
my right. He drove back our right several times, and was himself made to 
retire several times — badly crippled; but his strong reinforcements finally 
enabled him to drive in my right, and occupy this part of my ground. 

" Thus advanced, the enemy's line was placed in such position as to enable Gen. 
Toombs to move his brigade directly against their flank. Gen. Jones seized the 
opportunity and threw Toombs against the enemy's flank, drove him back and 
recovered our lost ground. Two of the brigades of Major Gen. A. P Hill's 
division advanced against the enemy's front as Gen. Toombs made his flank 
attack. The enemy took shelter behind a stone wall, and another line was, 
advanced to the crest of a hill in support of his first line. Capt. Richardson's, 
Brown's, and Moody's batteries, were placed in position to play upon the second 
line, and both lines were eventually driven back by their batteries. 

" Before it was entirely dark, the hundred thousand men that had been threat- 
ening our destruction for twelve hours, had melted away into a few stragglers. 

'•In one month, these troops had marched over two hundred miles upon little 
more than half rations, and fought nine battles and skirmishes, killed, wounded 
and captured nearly as many men as we had in our ranks, besides taking arms 
and other ammunition of war in large quantities. " 

Gen. Toombs in his report, gives a very laudatory aceount of Richardson's 
battery of the Washington Artillery at Sharpsburg. 
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ammunition, and reappeared at two or three different points 
of the fray during the day At one time about dusk, the 
hostile lines became so blended that no one could tell 
friend from foe, and we were afraid of firing for fear of 
doina; harm to our friends. 

The following is from Gen. Lee's report of the battle 
of Sharpsburg : 

"The advance of the enemy [on the 15th,] was delayed by the brave opposi- 
tion he encountered from Fitz Lee's cavalry. During the afternoon the batteries 
were slightly engaged. 

" [On the 17th,] the firm front presented by the 2 7th N. C. standing boldly ia 
line without a cartridge, and the well directed fire of the artillery under Capt. 
Miller of the Washington Artillery, and Capt. Bryce's S. C. Battery, checked the 
progress of the enemy. Another attack \yas made soon afterwards, a little fur- 
ther to the right, but was repulsed by .Miller's guns of the Washington Artillery. 

"Our artillery though much inferior to that of the enemy in the number of guns 
and weight of metal, rendered efficient and most gallant service throughout the 
day, and contributed greatly to the repulse of the attacks upon every part of 
the line." 

We held our ground until darkness put an end to the 
fight ; but the army had been hardly pressed, and we 
were not sorry when the night after, the order came for 
the army to recross the Potomac. 

Now followed some of the most tiresome and fatiguing 
work it was ever the lot of an army to do — the getting 
across the immense train of commissary wagons, needlessly 
and perilously large, as was shown in the fact that it 
ultimately led to the capture of Lee's army itself, in the 
retreat to Appomattox Courthouse. Some overloaded 
wagon or leatherheaded mule driver (the M. D.'s as they 
were called,) was everlastingly blocking the road, until 
these conveyances would be compelled by impatient 
cursing from behind, to vomit up their contents. To see 
the road strewed with heavy old trunks and useless 
plunder belonging to a favored few, was very exasper- 
ating, and at the same time much enjoyed by every one, 
except the owners, especially when every one knew that 
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the critical position of the army was embarrassed by an 
already too long wagon train. 

The scene on the Maryland side on the night of the 
crossing rivaled Bedlam. The wagon train had to go 
down a very high and almost perpendicular bank, and 
except for the still greater danger from behind, was such 
a descent as no prudent wagoner would ever have 
attempted to make. Although it was as precipitous as 
the road to perdition, the teamsters had to make an elbow 
lialf way down, at the imminent risk of an overturn — some 
of the wagons actually meeting with such a calamity. 
These were set fire to, partly for warmth, partly for the 
purpose of seeing ; and these and the flaring torches held 
about by different hands, gave a weird Rembrandt touch to 
the scene. Then there was a large number of officers and 
men who had come forward from behind, and who had to 
stand around all night — the ground being too muddy to 
admit of seats. 

Some who were mounted went to sleep in their saddles 
All of this time there would be a confused shouting 
among the wagoners, and the cry of " Pull around to the 
right and then swing to the left," was to be heard with 
each descent. 

One of the men who was holding a torch, who shouted out 
this explanation, was almost ridden down by an angry Gen- 
eral who wanted to know who commanded that regiment 
— himself or some one else. The General was afterwards 
just enough to ride back and thank the soldier for saving his 
baggage. Then there were two batteries that approached 
the bank at the same moment, and who actually kept the 
army, worn down and in danger, as it was for some time, 
delayed, because neither would yield the precedence to 
the other. One rash headstrong General took possession 
18 
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of the only wagon road, for his infantry men, Avho could 
have got down to the water's edge, any where else, and 
when the instructions were that they should cross at a 
ford a little below 

The strangest feature of the whole affair, was the gro- 
tesque appearance of our army who had stripped off most 
of their clothes, and who went shuddering and shivering 
in the cold water. Altogether, it was a torch-light pro- 
cession of the most fantastic sort. Some hints were 
thrown out to the brass band to strike up a lively air as 
they marched through ; but the musicians were very 
little in the humor for joking that night. Indeed, this was 
the ease with most of us. 

By daylight the next morning, we were all pretty well 
stove up and lagged out, and most of us felt that we had 
our belly-full of fighting for some time to come. That 
campaign certainly added pretty largely to the army of 
stragglers, (one-half of Lee's army in Maryland, though 
there the men had been simply marched to death,) who 
never eared about getting nearer than the baggage wagons 
to the front. 

We marched through Bunkerhill to Winchester, Vir- 
ginia, where we stayed forty days (to Oct. oOth, 18G2.) 
The place must have been a delightful town, full of fine 
shade trees, tasteful gardens, old stone buildings, and with 
a very hospitable, easy going population. It came though, 
in course of time, with Jackson and Milroy always 
changing ownership, or with Lee marching through it, to 
have the hard, tarnished and jaded look which military 
quarters generally have. Fair faces were more meditative 
in the second year, than sympathetic — and thought rather 
of the probability of losing their spoons, or the price of a 
square meal, than over the pleasure inspired by soldiers' 
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compliments. There was one noble exception however, 
(though exception is not the word, as the residents were 
after all right) ; this was a lady who came near to being 
a heroine in her way : nearer than any other whose name 
has yet been in print. I allude to Miss Josephine Carson, 
a lady of fine social position and many attractions, who 
merits mention on account of her devotion to the sick 
and wounded, who had been sent back from Sharpsburg, 
and who deserved the reputation of having won the admi- 
ration and good-will of our soldiers as much as any lady 
whom we met in Virginia ; a reputation to which she was 
entitled, from her dignity of demeanor, and from a good 
nature and natural largeness of heart which interested 
her in every soldier who passed by her. 

The truth is, the same might be said of a very large 
number of Virginia women, who almost every one of them 
did an incredible number of kindnesses to soldiers. The 
soldiers from Louisiana were ready to dispute the palm 
on the battle-field, with the troops from Virginia or any 
other State ; but we all of us became infatuated with the 
patience and devotion of the ladies of that State — as well 
as of those who claimed no pretensions to that title; and I 
never heard a soldier worthy of that name, speak in other 
than tones of the highest commendation of the mothers 
and daughters of that State. None of us ever met with 
any other reception from the women of the South, who 
were always our best friends, and who would always realize 
and pity a soldier's misery a long time before it would occur 
to their male relatives or friends, and who when they did 
a kindness, did so in such a way as to mollify many proud 
spirits, who were unwilling to accept any evidences of 
good- will for doing only what they considered their duty 

Let us now return, while the soldiers and battery horses 
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of Gen. Lee's army are resting, after the fatigues of their 
past battles and long marches, to New Orleans, and relate 
what has meanwhile transpired at the old Washington 
Artillery Armory For the chapter which follows, this 
work is indebted to the pen of one of the officers high 
in command of the Fifth Company 



CHAPTER XXI. 

BATALLION WASHINGTON AETILLKI! V— FIFTH COMPANY. 

On the departure for the seat of war in Virginia, of the 
first four companies of the Batallion, on the 27th of April, 
1861, the following order was promulgated by the Major 
Commanding, the last issued by him previous to mustering 
into the service of the Confederate States. 

Headquarters Batallion Washington Artillery, 1 
New Orleans, April, 18(il. / 
********* 

VII — 1st Lieut. \V I. Hodgson, of the -4th Company, is hereby specially detailed 

to remain in New Orleans on recruiting service, and will forward from time to 

time, to the seat of war, such recruits as may be required, and hold himself 

subject to any further orders from these headquarters. 

* *'* * » * * * * 

By order, J. B. WALTON, 

^'m. M. Owen, Ailjulunl. Major Cmmiuindinrj. 

A resorve force of about twenty men was all left behind 
of the original command, and Lieut. Hodgson, with their 
assistance, rapidly organized a Fifth Company; and in one 
month from the day of the departure of the Batallion, held 
an election for officers, casting over 150 votes, with the fol- 
lowing result : 

Captain — W Irving Hodgson ; 

Senior First Lieutenant — Theo. A. James; 

Junior First Lieutenant — Kinaldo Banister; 

Senior Second Lieutenant — Jerry G. Pierson ; 

Junior Second Lieutenant — E. L. Hews. 
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When the batallion left for Virginia, they left the arsenal 
on Girod Street, in an unfinished condition, the roof not 
yet put on, the floors torn up, and everything in the way 
of camp and garrison equipage, artillery and ordinance 
stores taken with them. Yet in order to supply their 
place, the reserves went to work with a will. They sent 
special committees to Baton Rouge to the Legislature, to 
the City Council of New Orleans, and the merchants and 
capitalists of the City and State. Through handsome 
donations from the former, a generous appropriation from 
the Council, and the unbounded liberality of the latter, (in- 
cluding the present of a piece of artillery and caisson 
complete from Governor Thos. Overton Moore, and a simi- 
lar gift from John I. Adams, a prominent merchant of 
New Orleans,) they were able within ninety days to com- 
plete the arsenal, and pay for it. 

They besides perfected the organization of six handsome 
brass field pieces, with limbers, caissons and harness all 
complete, with a serviceable and complete stock of camp 
and garrison equipage for 160 men; all this without owing 
a dollar. 

From time to time during the first year of the war, they 
sent to their comrades in Virginia, reinforcements* of men 
and drivers, artificers, etc., always forwarding under the 
command of an officer of the Fifth Company, and always 
sending them off fully clothed and equipped, free of expense 
to the batallion. 

A semi- weekly mail was regularly sent also to the com- 
mand in the field, the cases being packed not only with 
mail matter, but with clothing, edibles and everything 
intended for any member of the command, sent him by 

*Lieut. J. G. Pierson, came on in charge of two detachments consisting of 
about fifteen men each during the first year of the war. 
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his family or friends, and with no expense to the soldier 
of transportation. 

Early in the year 1862, the members of the 5th Company 
exhibited much military ardor, and felt unwilling to 
remain longer at home, while their comrades, friends and 
brothers were sharing the dangers and toils of camp life. 

In February of that year, Captain Hodgson addressed 
a communication to Brig. Gen. E. L. Tracy, commanding 
the 1st brigade, 1st division Louisiana State Militia, to 
which his battery was attached, asking for a new election 
of officers, intended for active service in field ; in con- 
formitv to which, Gen. Tracv ordered an election on the 
24th day of that month; and under the supervision and 
direction of Majors Ignatius Caulfield, and John B. Prados, 
of his staff, the election took place as directed. There 
were 1 cS •") votes cast, with the following result: 

Captain — "W Irving Hodgson; 

Senior First Lieutenant — Cuthbert II. Slocomb; 

Junior I irf<t Licuttnant — Wm. C. D. Vaught ; 

Senior Second Lieutenant — Edson L. Hews; 

Junior Second Lieutenant — J- A. Chalaron. 

On the 1st day of March 18('i2, the following dispatch 
from Gen. G. T Beauregard, was published in all of the 
Mew Orleans daily papers : 

DISPATCH FROM GEN. BEAUREGARD. 

Jackson, Tenn., February 28, 1862. 
To Gov. Thos. 0. Moore: 

Will accept all good equipped troops under the act of 21st August that will 
offer, and tor ninety days. 

Let the people of Louisiana understand that here is the proper place to de- 
fend Louisiana. 

G. T. BEAUREGARD. 

Captain Hodgson immediately called a meeting of his 
command, which was held on the 2nd day of the month, 
when it was shown that there was one unanimous voice 
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to at once offer their services for ninety days, or the war. 
All necessary arrangements having been made for 
their immediate departure for the field, the following 
order was issued and published in the daily papers :* 

Headquarters 5th Co., Bat. Washington Artillery, > 
New Orleans, March 5th, '62. J 
[Order No. 44. J 

I — The officers and members of this corps are hereby ordered to appear at 
their Arsenal on Thursday morning, the 6th inst., at 10 o'clock, punctually, 
fully equipped, with knapsacks packed, for the purpose of being mustered into 
the Confederate States service. 

II — Every member of the command is expected to be present. Those failing 
to appear will not be allowed to leave with the command. 

By order of 

W. IRVING HODGSON, Captain. 
A. Gordon Bakewell, 0. S. 

On Thursday morning, March 6th, 1862, at 11 o'clock, 
the Fifth Company were regularly mustered into the ser- 
vice by the enrolling officer of Gen. Mansfield Lovell's 
staff, in Lafayette Square, with 166 men, rank and file; 
they left New Orleans for the seat of war in Mississippi 
and Tennessee via the N 0. J & G. N R. R. on Saturday 
March 8th, 1862, carrying with them their six guns, with 
everything perfect and complete, including their camp 

* Among the many flattering comments of the press, was the following, taken 
from the Picayune of March 3rd, 186:2 . 

The Washington Artillery — The 5th Company of this fine battalion, Capt. 
W. Irving Hodgson, hare with extreme unanimity determined on responding 
forthwith to the call of Gen. Beauregard, whom they go to join on Thursday 
next. The company is in perfect order for immediate and efficient service, and 
will take the field with their battery of six guns, with lull ranks, and with every- 
thing necessary in the way of equipment. 

The Battalion of Washington Artillery, Major J. B. Walton, consisting of four 
companies, have been in the Confederate service from the commencement of the 
war, and have done good service in Virginia where they are still encamped, 
ready to do more, when called upon. The 5th Company, which, when the 
battalion left, was composed of some thirty members, now numbers in its ranks 
over a hundred young, vigorous and enthusiastic men, who have been sedulous- 
ly fitting themselves for active duty. Emulating the zeal and promptitude of 
the four first companies, in responding to the call made upon them for their 
services, Company No. 5 have also entered the Confederate army, for ninety 
days, to "fight the battle of New Orleans," in the place where Beauregard tells 
us it is to be fought. 

We doubt not they will prove worthy of their membership of a battalion 
which has been mentioned in Beauregard's general orders in terms of the 
highest eulogium. 
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and garrison equipage, and without the cost of one dollar 
to the general government.* 

The following is the "Roster" of the Fifth Company, as 
mustered, into service : 

Officers — Oapt. W Irving Hodgson; Senior 1st Lieut., C. H. Slocorab; Junior 
1st Lieut., W C. D. Vaught; Senior 2d Lieut. Edson L. Hews; Junior 2d Lieut., J. 
A. Chalaron ; Assistant Surgeon J. Cecil LeGare. 

Non- Commissioned Staff — Orderly Sergeant, A. Gordon Bakewell ; Ordnance 
Sergeant, J. H. H. Hedges ; Quartermaster's Sergeant, J. B. Wolfe ; Commissary 
Sergeant, W A. Barstow. 

1st Sergeant J. W De Merritt, 2d Sergeant B. H. Green Jr., 3d Sergeant A. J. 
Leverich, 4th Sergeant W B. Giffen, 5th Sergeant John Bartley, 6th Sergeant 
Thos. M. Blair. 

1st Corporal John J. Jamison, 2d Corporal S. Higgins, 3d Coporal W. N. 
Calmes, 4th Corporal R. W Frazer, 5th Corporal Emmet Putnam, 6th Corporal 
N. L. Bruce. 

1st Caisson Corporal D. W Smith, 2d Caisson Corporal E. J. O'Brien, 3d 
Caisson Corporal A. S. Winston, 4th Caisson Corporal L. Macready, 5th Caisson 
Corporal Alt'. Bellanger, 6th Caisson Corporal E. Charles. 

Sergeant Drivers J. H. Smith, Corporal Drivers F. N. Thayer. 

1st Artificer W A. Freret, 'Id Artificer J. F. Spearing, 3d Artificer W. A. 
Jourdan, 4th Artificer John Beggs, 5th Artificer John Davidson, 6th Artificer 
Fred. Holmes. 

Privates — Alex. Allain, V F. Allain, T. C. Allenn, C. A. Adams, N. Buckner, 
Jos. Banfil, Ben Bridge, A. T. Bennett, Jr.. B. Boyden, A. J. Blaffer, John 
Boardman, Marcus J. Beebe, C. B. Broadwell, T. L. Bayne, Jas.- Clarke, J. T. 
Crawford, W. \V Clayton, Joseph Henegre, J. H. Duggan. J. M. Davidson, A. M. 
Fahenstock, E. C. Feinour, K. Fehrenbach, John Fraser, Charles W. Fox, Robert 
Gibson, James F Citfen, C. J. Hartnett, C. M. Harvey, W D. Henderson, H. L. 
Henderson, Curtis Holmes, John B. Humphreys, Charles G. Johnson, C. B. 
Jones, Gabriel Kaiser, W B. Krumbharr, Minor Kenner, Jr., H. H. Lonsdale, H. 
Leckie, L. L. Levy, Martin Mathis, Lewis Mathis, H. G. Mather, E. Mussina, 
Eugene Mav, E. S. Mellhenny, Milton McKnight, H. D. McCown, J. C. Miller, 
W R. Murphy, F Maillieu, G. W Palfrey, Robert Pugh, Richard L. Pugh, E. F. 
Reichert, S. F Russell, E. Rickett, J. M. Seixas, W. \V. Sewell, G. W Skidmore, 
L. Seielirecht, George H. Shotwell, R. P. Salter, W. B. Stuart, Robert Strong, 
W Steven, J. H. Scott, J. T. Skillman, John Slaymaker, Warren Stone, Jr., J. 
H. Simmons, R. \V Simmons, A. Sambola, E. K. Tisdale, Hiram Tomlin,C. 
AVeingart, T. B. Winston, James White, John W. Watson, C. S. Wing, J. A. 
Walsh, Charles B. Watt, Charles Withan, Willis P. Williams. 

drivers — Byrnes Joseph, Bale James, Clayton John, Farrell Richard, Dooly 
William, Lynch Thomas, Long Patrick, Leary John, Moore Daniel, Jordan 
James, Davis Sam. J., Kelly Pat., Norris Robert, Turner Geo. A., White William, 
Williams Thomas, Young John, Farrel Michel, Abbott John, Leary Thomas. 

Bugler — Carl Valanconi. 

* The following is from the Picayune of March 7th, 1862. 

The Washington Artillery, Company 5. — This fine company, under Capt. 
W Irving Hodgson, was mustered into the service of the Confederate States, 
yesterday, for ninety days. There were 160 men all told. They made, as usual, 
a most admirable appearance. 

On Saturday next, (to-morrow) they leave for Jackson, Tenn., and will attend 
divine service to-day, at 11 o'clock, a. m., at the First Presbyterian Church, Dr. 
Palmer's, where they will be addressed by the eloquent pastor. 

We have heard it suggested that on their arrival at the seat of war they will 
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The following was the organization of the other troops 
who left New Orleans under the same call : 

Orescent Regiment. — Colonel, M. J. Smith; Lieut. Col., G. P. McPheeters; Major, 
A. W. Bosworth: Adjutant, Richard S. Venables; Surgeon, B. Stille; Assistant 
Surgeon, S. R. Chambers; Quartermaster, R. D. Gribble. 

Crescent City Guards, Company B. — Captain, George Soule; 1st Lieut., H. B. 
Stevens; 2d Lieut., B. B. Handy; Junior 2d Lieut., L. N. LeGay. Crescent Rifles, 
Company D. — Captain, A. P. Haynes; 1st Lieut., W C. C. Claiborne, Jr.; 2d Lieut., 
C. G. Southmayd; Junior 2d Lieut., W F. Howell. Company C, Louisiana 
Guards. — Captain, G. H. Graham; 1st Lieut., Wm. Bullit; 2d Lieut. Alex. Trelford; 
Junior 2d Lieut., C. A. Wood. Beauregard Rangers. — Captain, Jules Vienne; 

1st Lieut., B. G. Meslier; 2d Lieut., ; Junior 2d Lieut., N. C. Forstall. 

Twiggs' Guards. — Captain, M. A. Tarleton; 1st Lieut., Thos. L. Airey; 2d Lieut., 
E. F. L'Hoste; Junior 2d Lieut., Eugene Holmes. Crescent City Guards, Com- 
pany C. — Captain, W S. Austin; 1st Lieut., Chas. Guillet; 2d Lieut., R. Green, 
Jr.; Junior 2d Lieut., A. H. F. Smith. Ruggles Guards. — Captain, Geo. W. 
Helme; 1st Lieut., G. H. Braughn; 2d Lieut., J. J. Mellon; Junior 2d Lieut., W. 
C Shej^perd. Orleans Cadets, Company E. — Captain, S. F. Parmele; 1st Lieut., 
H. Perry, Jr.; 2d Lieut., S. Fisher, Jr.; Junior 2d Lieut., T. A. Enderle. Crescent 

Blues. — Captain, John Knight; 1st Lieut., ; 2d Lieut., \V. H. Mackay; 

Junior 2d Lieut., W H. Seaman. Sumpter Rifles. — Captain, C. C. Campbell; 1st 
Lieut., M. McDougale; 2d Lieut., J. E. Garretson; Junior 2d Lieut., David Collie. 
Alexandria Rifles. — Captain, J. P. Davidson; 1st Lieut., A. D. Lewis; 2d Lieut.. 
R. Legras ; Junior 2d. Lieut., Jos Fellows. — Total, 945. 

Batallion Orleans Guards. — Major, Leon Querouse. Company A. — Captain, 
Charles Roman; 1st Lieut., J. B. Sorapuru; 2d Lieut., Francis Moreno; Junior 
2d Lieut. F. 0. Trepagnier. Company B. — Captain, Eugene Staes; 1st Lieut., 
Emile DeBuys; 2d Lieut., 0. Carriere; Junior 2d Lieut., P. 0. Labatut. Com- 
pany C. — Captain, August Roche; 1st Lieut., Fred. Thomas; 2d Lieut., Bug. 

be divided into two companies, while, as we understand, there is material here 
almost sufficient for the formation of a third. 

Also the following remarks from the same paper : 

The Fifth Company of the Batallion of Washington Artillery attended 
divine service yesterday, at 11 o'clock, A. M., in the First Presbyterian Church, 
on Lafayette Square, where a very impressive and eloquent address was deliv- 
ered to them by Rev. Dr. Palmer, the pastor of that church. 

He vindicated, in the most able and convincing manner, the justness and 
righteousness of the cause in which this Confederacy in arms is now engaged. 
I. is a war purely defensive, in resistance to an invasion by a foe that would 
subjugate us to his despotic will, and deprive us of all our dearest rights. 
Should the war, on our part, be hereafter aggressive, it would be equally a just 
and righteous one, as a means of depriving our enemy of the means of carrying 
into effect his hostile purposes. In this confidence of the rectitude of the cause 
i i whose defence they are engaged, the reverend speaker bade the members of 
the Artillery to go forth in the trust of God. He bade them rely, too, on the 
fidelity with which the people of this city would care for their interests, as well 
as pray for their success, and contribute Jto their support and comfort while 
absent. He told them that they were going forth to discharge for Louisiana 
and this city the debt that, for nearly fifty years, has been due to Tennessee, for 
tue prompt and efficient aid she rendered to both, on the plains of Chalmette. 
He concluded his eloquent address with an invitation to the corps and the 
congregation to unite with him in prayer, which being concluded, he dismissed 
them with' a solemn benediction. 

The services were exceedingly interesting, and were participated in by a large 
assemblage. 

19 
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Tourne; Junior 2d Lieut., L. Charvet. Company D. — Captain. Charles Tertrou; 
1st Lieut., Paul Declouet; 2d Lieut., Alfred Voorhies; Junior 2d Lieut., B. St. 
Clair, (from Parish of St. Martin.)— Total, 411. 

Batallion Confederate Guards. — Major, F. H. Clack; Captains, D. H. Fowler; G. 
P. McMurdo; 1st Lieuts., W. R.Macbeth, A. W. H.Hyatt; 2d Lieuts. H. H. 
Price, J. W Bonner ; Junior 2d Lieuts., R. H. Browne, J. W Hardie. — Total, 201. 

Cavalry — Jefferson Mounted Guards. — Captain, Guy. Dreux; Lieuts., B. Toledano, 
H. P Janvier; Cornet, J. Chambers. Orleans Light Horse. — Captain, T. L. Leeds; 
Lieuts. W. A. Gordon and Geo. Foster; Cornet, Greenleaf. — Total, 150. 

Orleans Guards Battery — Captain, H. Ducatel; 1st Lieut., F. Livaudais; Jr. 1st 
Lieut., M. A. Calogne; 2d Lieut., G. Legardeur, Jr.; Jr. 2d Lieut., F. Lang6. 

Total number of soldiers who left New Orleans, under the 90 days' call, 1948. 

The following notice of the departure of the command, 
appeared in the Picayune of Sunday, March 9th, 1862 : 

" Off for the Seat of War. — The vicinity of the Jackson Railroad Depot 
was yesterday afternoon the scene of intense interest. The 5th Company of 
the Washington Artillery, Capt. Hodgson, and feur companies, forming the left 
wing of the Crescent Regiment, Col. Smith, left in a special train, and thousands 
of men, women and children literally thronged the streets on their march to the 
depot, and swarmed around the cars at the station to take leave of their friends 
and relatives and acquaintances. The scene was interesting beyond description. 
The brave fellows went off with buoyant spirits, though occasionally could be 
seen the starting tear in their eyes, as they took a farewell of some loved one, 
or some dearly attached friend. They looked in fine order, and will doubtless 
make a good report of themselves within a short time. Good luck, health, 
prosperity, victory and a safe and glorious return to them, one and all ! " 

Arriving at Grand Junction, Tennessee, on Monday 
evening, March 10th, 1862, the battery immediately 
went into camp, under the instructions of Gen. John K. 
Jackson, Commander of the Post. They were here sup- 
plied with their battery horses, and began drilling, and 
otherwise actively preparing for service. On the 27th 
day of March, the tents were struck, and the command 
started over land for Corinth, Mississippi, arriving there 
on the 1st day of April, 1862, and were immediately 
assigned to the Brigade of Brig. Gen. Patton Anderson, 
of Ruggles' Division, Bragg's (2d) Army Corps, and went 
into camp the same day 

On Thursday, the 3d day of April, the battery filed out 
through the fortifications with its brigade, and the army, 
destined for the battle field of Shiloh. 

For the full details of this battle, reference can be 
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made to the " Confederate Reports of Battles," officially 
published by order of Congress, a few extracts from 
which are herewith appended, having special reference 
to the part taken by the Fifth Company Washington 
Artillery, and to the official report of Captain Hodgson, 
with reference to the same subject matter : 

OFFICIAL REPORT OF CAPTAIN HODGSON. 

[Page 323 to 327.] 

Headquarters 5th Co., Bat. Washington Artillery, 1 
Camp Moore, Corinth, Miss., April 9th, '62. J 
To Brig. Gen. Patton Anderson, 

Commanding Second Brigade, Ruggles' Division, Army Miss. 

General: — In accordance with usage, I hereby report to you the "action" 
of my battery, in the battles of the 6th and 7th instant. 

My battery, consisting of two 6-pounder smooth bore guns, two 6-pounder 
rifled guns, and two 12-pounder howitzers, — total 6 pieces, fully equipped with 
ammunition, horses, and men, entered the field, just in the rear of the 20th Loui- 
siana regiment, (the right regiment of your brigade,) on Sunday morning, the 
6th inst., on the hill, overlooking from the Southwest, the encampments of the 
enemy immediately to the front of it, and to the Northeast, being the first camp 
attacked, and taken by our army. 

At 7 o'clock, a. m., we opened fire on their camp, with our full battery of six 
guns, firing shell and spherical case shot, soon silencing one of their batteries 
and filling the enemy with consternation. After firing some forty (40) rounds 
thus, we were directed by General Ruggles, to shell a camp immediately upon 
the left of the one mentioned, and in which there was a battery, from which the 
shot and shell were thrown on all sides of us. 

With two howitzers and two rifled guns, under Lieuts. Slocomb and Vaught, 
assisted by two pieces from Capt. Sharp's battery, we soon silenced their guns 
and had the gratification of seeing our brave and gallant troops charge through 
these two camps, running the enemy before them at the point of the bayonet. 

At this point I lost your command, and on the order of General Ruggles to 
i: go where I heard most firing" I passed over the first camp captured, through 
a third, and on to a fourth, in which your troops were doing sad havoc to the 
enemy. 

I formed in battery, on 3-our extreme left, in the avenue of the camp, and com- 
menced firing with canister from four (4) guns, into the tents of the enemy, only 
fifty (50) yards off. It was at this point, I suffered most. The skirmishers of 
the enemy lying in their tents, only a stone's throw from us, cut holes through 
their tents near the ground, and with "white powder" or some preparation 
which discharged their arms without report, played a deadly fire in among my 
eannoniers, killing three men, wounding seven or eight, besides killing some of 
our most valuable horses, mine among the rest. As soon as we were well formed 
in battery, and got well to work, we saw them creeping from their tents, and 
making for the woods, and immediately afterwards saw your column charge the 
whole of them in ambush, and put them to flight. 

A visit through that portion of their camp, at a subsequent hour, satisfied 
me from the number of the dead, and the nature of their wounds, that my battery 
had done its duty. 
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Losing von again at this point, on account of the heavy brushwood through 
which you charged, I was requested by Gen. Trudeau, to plant two guns further 
down the avenue, say two hundred yards off, to shell a fifth camp further on, 
which I did, and after firing a dozen or more shells, had the satisfaction of seeing 
the cavalry charge the camp, putting the enemy to flight — killing many, and 
capturing many wounded prisoners. 

Being again without a commanding General, and not knowing your exact 
position, I received and executed orders from General Hardee and his aid, Col. 
Kearney, also from Col. Chisholm of Gen. Beauregard's Staff, and in fact from 
other aids, whose names I do not know, going to points threatened and exposed, 
and where firing was continual, rendering cheerfully all the assistance I could 
with my battery, now reduced in men and horses — all fatigued and hungry. 

At about 2 o'clock, p. m., at the instance of Gen. Hardee, I opened from the 
fifth camp we had entered, firing upon a sixth camp, due north. Silencing the 
battery and driving the enemy from their tents — said portion of the army of the 
enemy, were charged and their battery captured — afterwards lost again — by the 
Guard Orleans and other troops on our left, under Col. Preston Pond, Jr. 

This was about the last firing of my battery on the 6th instant. Taking the 
main road to Pittsburg Landing, we followed, on the heels of our men, after a 
retreating and badly whipped army, until within three fourths of a mile of the 
Tennessee River, when the enemy began to shell the woods from their Gunboats. 
General Ruggles ordered us to the enemy's camp, where we bivouacked for the 
night. 

I received orders on the morning of the Tth, at about half-past five o'clock to 
follow your command with my battery, and at six o'clock being ready to move, 
could not ascertain your position — so took position on the extreme right of our 
army, supported by the Crescent Regiment, of Col. Pond's Brigade, in our rear, 
and an Arkansas Regiment on my front, and I think the 21st Tennessee Regi- 
ment on my left flank ; all under Gen. Hardee, for in fact, he seemed to be the 
master spirit, giving all orders and seeing that they were properly executed. 

At about 9 o'clock, Gen. Breckenridge's command, on our extreme front had 
pushed the enemy up and on, to within several hundred yards of our front, when 
we opined fire with shell and shot .vith our full battery ; after firing some (70) 
seventy rounds, we took position further on, just on the edge of the open space 
ahead, and with our full battery, assisted by two pieces from McClung's battery, 
we poured some sixty (60) rounds into the enemy, who continued to advance 
upon us, until within some (2n) twenty yards of us, when Col. Marshall J. 
Smith, of the Crescent Regiment, gallantly came to our rescue, charging the 
enemy at the point of the bayonet, putting them to flight, and saving our three 
extreme right pieces, which would have been captured but for them. 

It was at this point, I again met with some losses. Lieut. Slocomb, Sergt. 
Green, several privates, and many horses fell at this point, either killed or badly 
wounded. 

After the enemy had retreated well in the woods, I had my guns limbered and 
taken from the field. My men broken down, my horses nearly all slain, ammuni- 
tion out, and sponges all broken and gone, I was in the act of making repairs, 
and preparing for another attack, when I was ordered by Gen. Beauregard to 
retire in order, to Monterey, which I did that evening — and afterwards to 
this point, arriving last evening, with my battery all complete, with the excep- 
tion of three (3) caissons, a battery wagon, and forge, which I had to abandon 
on the road, for want of fresh horses to draw them in. 

At the request of Gen. Beauregard, I detailed from my command, twelve men, 
under a non-commissioned officer, to remain and act with Capt. Byrne's (or 
Burns') battery, on a prominent hill on the Pea Ridge road, overlooking the 
battle field, to cover the retirement of our army. They all came in to-day, safe 
and sound. 

We captured two stands of United States colors, which were handed over to 
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Gen. Beauregard ; we also captured several U. S. horses and mules, some of 
which we have now, others we have lost. 

I cannot close this report, without again calling to your favorable notice, 
the names of my Lieuts. Slocomb, Vaught and Chalaron, for their coolness and 
bravery on the field. Their conduct was daring and gallant, and worthy of your 
consideration. 

I have the honor to be, 

Yours, very truly, 

W IRVING HODGSON, Captain. 



SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT OF CAPTAIN HODGSON. 

[Page 326 and 327.] 

Headquarters 5th Co., Bat. Washington Artillery, 1 
Camp Moore, Corinth Miss., April 11th, '62. / 
To Oapt. Wm. G. Berth, 

Acting Asst. Adjutant General : 

Captain : — I herewith tender to you a supplemental report, in regard to mat- 
ters connected with the battles of the 6th and 7th inst. 

My battery fired during said actions, from the six guns, seven hundred and 
twenty-three (723) rounds, mostly from the smooth bore guns and the howitzers, 
a large proportion of which was canister. Some of our ammunition chests, 
being repacked from a captured caisson, and other canister borrowed from 
Captain Robertson's battery, which he kindly loaned. 

The badly torn wheels and carriages of my battery from minie balls, will 
convince any one of the close proximity to the enemy in which we were. I had 
twenty-eight (28) horses slain in the battery, exclusive of officers' horses. 

1 cannot refrain from applauding to you, the gallant actions of the rank and 
file of my command, all of whom behaved so gallantly on these occasions, that 
it would be invidious to mention names, suffice it, they all remained at their 
posts during the action, and behaved most gallantly, many of them, for the first 
time under fire, conducted themselves as veterans. 

I have the honor to be, 

Yours, verv truly, 

W IRVING HODGSON, Capt. 

In connection with the battle of Shiloh. the following 
extracts are taken from the same work : 

Extract from official report of Col. Marshall J. Smith, Commanding Crescent Regiment of La. — page 344. 

* * * * * 

As the army advanced, the forces in front of us retired, and the Washirfgton 
Artillery, Captain Hodgson, forming his battery in front of us, we supported 
him. This battery gallantly maintained their position, dealing destruction upon 
the foe, until the artillery on their left retired, leaving them alone. 

At this moment, the enemy advanced in heavy force, and the artillery properly 
fearing such odds, limbered up and filed off to our left. We then advanced, 
covering the movement of the artillery, saving several of their pieces, and 

driving the enemy before us. 

* * * * 

Extract from official report of Col. W. A. Stanley, Commanding 9th Texas Infantry — page 312. 

* # * # * 

On the morning of the 6th, we advanced in line of battle, under a heavy fire 
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of artillery and musketry, from the enemy's first encampment. Being ordered 
to charge the enemy with our bayonets, we made two successive attempts, but 
finding as well as our comrades in arms on our right and left, it almost impossible 
to withstand the heavy fire directed at our ranks, we were compelled to with- 
draw for a short time, with considerable loss. Being then ordered, we proceeded 
immediately to the support of the Washington Artillery which, from their 
battery's well directed fire, soon silenced the battery of the enemy. 

***** 

Extinct from official report of Col. Daniel W. Adams, Commanding 1st Regiment La. Infantry— page 243. 

***** 
During this time, the enemy opened upon us again with their artillery, when 
I directed Captain Robertson to return their fire, which he did with great effect. 
Capt. Hodgson's battery of artillery also came up and rendered valuable services 
and assistance. 

***** 

Extract from official report of Brig. Gen. Potion Anderson, Commanding 2nd Brigade, Bungles' Division, 2nd 
Corps, Army of the Mississippi — page 300. 

***** 
The 5th Company Washington Artillery, 155 men, commanded by Captain W. 
Irving Hodgson, following the centre, as neaily as the nature of the ground 
would permit, ready to occupy an interval, either between the Florida Battailon 
and the 9th Texas, or between the 9th Texas and 20th Louisiana, as necessity or 
convenience might require; the whole composing a force of 1634 men. 

***** 

The most favorable position attainable by our field pieces, was selected, and 
Capt. Hodgson was directed to open fire upon the enemy's battery, (now playing 
vigorously upon us) with solid shot and shrapnel, and when occasion offered 
without danger to our own troops, to use canister upon his infantry. This order 
was obeyed with alacrity. Taking advantage of this diversion Jin our favor, the 
infantry was directed to pass through the swamp and drive the enemy before it, 
until Capt. Hodgson could either silence his battery, or an opportunity be pre- 
sented of taking it with the bayonet. 

The movement was made with spirit and vigor. 

***** 

Page 302. The perceptibly diminishing fire from the enemy's battery, was 
soon, by Capt. Hodgson's superior practice, entirely silenced. 

***** 

Page 304. Gen. Ruggles had now placed our battery in position. Col. Smith, 
of the Crescent Regiment, had driven the enemy's sharpshooters from the cover 
of a log cabin, and a few cotton bales on the extreme left and near the road, and 
the enemy was being sorely pressed upon the extreme right by our columns upon 
that flank, and I felt the importance of pressing forward at this point. The 
troops too seemed to be inspired with the same feeling. Our battery opened 
rapidly, but every shot told. To the command " Forward, " the infantry res- 
ponded with a shout, and in lees than five minutes after our artillery commenced 
playing, and before the infantry had advanced within shot range of the enemy's 
lines, we had the satisfaction of seeing his proud banner lowered, and a white 
one hoisted in its stead. 

***** 

Page 309. Captain W. Irving Hodgson, commanding the Fifth Company 
Washington Artillery, added fresh lustre to the fame of this already renowned 
corps. It was his fine practice from the brow of the hill overlooking the 
enemy's first camp, that enabled our infantry to rout them in the outset, thus 
giving confidence to our troops, which was never afterwards once shaken. 

Although the nature of the ground, over which my infantry fought, was such 
as frequently to preclude the use of artillery, yet Captain Hodgson was not idle. 
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I could hear ,gf his battery whenever artillery was needed. On several occasions 
I witnessed the effect which his canister and round shot produced upon the 
enemy's masses, and once saw his cannoniers stand to their pieces under a 
deadly fire, when there was no support at hand, and when to have retired, 
would have left that part of the field to the enemy. 

When a full history of the battles of Shiloh shall have been written, the heroic 
deeds of the Washington Artillery will illustrate one of its brightest pages, and 
the names of Hodgson and Slocomb, will be held in grateful remembrance 
by a free people, long after the sod has grown green, upon the bloody hills of 
Shiloh. 

***** 

Extract from official report of Brig Gen. Daniel Haggles, Commanding Ruggles' Division, 2nd Corps. 
***** 

Page 281. The Washington Artillery, under Captain Hodgson, was then 
brought forward, and two howitzers and two rifled guns commanded by Lieut. 
Slocomb, and two guns under Major Hoop were put in position on the crest of a 
ridge near an almost impenetrable boggy thicket, ranging along our front, and 
opened a destructive fire in response to the enemy's batteries then sweeping our 
lines at long range. I also sent orders to Brig Gen. Anderson to advance 
rapidly with his 2nd brigade, and as soon as he came up, I directed a charge 
against the enemy, in which some of the 6th Mississippi and 2nd Tennessee 
joined ; at the same time I directed other troops to move rapidly by the right to 
turn the enemy's position beyond the swamp, and that the field artillery follow, 
as soon as masked by the movement of the infantry. 

Under these movements, vigorously executed, after a spirited contest, the 
enemy's whole line gave way, and our advance took possession of the camp 
and batteries against which the charge was made. 

***** 

Page 282. The enemy's camps on our left, being apparently cleared, I 
endeavored to concentrate forces on his right flank in this new position, and 
directed Captain Hodgson's Battery into action there ; the fire of his battery and 
a charge from the 2nd brigade, put the enemy to flight. Even after having been 
driven back from this position, the enemy rallied and disputed the ground with 
remarkable tenacity for some two or three hours, against our forces in front 

and his right flank, where cavalry, infantry and artillery mingled in the conflict. 

* * * * * 

Extract from official report of Major General "Braxton Bragg, Commanding 2nd Corps, Army of the Missis- 
sippi — page 232. 
***** 

Brig. Gen. D. Ruggles, commanding second division, was conspicuous through- 
out both days, for the gallantry with which he led his troops. Brig. Gen. Patton 
Anderson, commanding a brigade of this division, was also among the foremost 
where the fighting was hardest, and never failed to overcome whatever resistance 
was opposed to him. 

With a brigade composed almost entirely of raw troops, his personal gallantry 

and soldierly bearing, supplied the place of instruction and discipline. 

***** 

Extract from official report of Gen. G. T. Beauregard, Commanding Army of the Mississippi. 

k * * * * 

Page 215. For the services of their gallant subordinate commanders, and their 
officers under them, as well as for the details of the battle-field, I must refer 
to the reports of corps, divisions and brigade commanders, which shall be for- 
warded as soon as received. 

* * * * * 

List of killed and wounded at the battles of Shiloh, fought on the 6th and 'Ith days of 
April, 1862, in the Fifth Company Washington Artillery. 

Killed — 1st Sergeant, John W. Demerith ; 2nd Sergeant, Benj. H. Green, Jr.; 
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4th Sergeant, Wm. B. Giffen ; wounded in leg, suffered amputation and died; 
Private, C. J. Hartnett ; Drivers, John Leary, Patrick Long, John O'Donnell — 
total, 7 killed. 

Wounded — 1st Lieutenant, C. H. Slocomb, shot in breast; 2nd Corporal, S. 
Higgins, spent ball in neck; 6th Corporal, W L. Bruce, spent ball in side; 
4th C. Corporal, L. Macready, shot in the leg ; 5th C. Corporal, Alfred Bellanger, 
lost left hand ; Corporal Drivers, F. X. Thayer, injured in hand; Privates, Thos. 
L. Bayne, shot in right arm; J. M. Davidson, shot in thigh; Octave Hopkins, 
Curtis Holmes, Milton McKnight, wounded; Robert Strong, William Steven, 
John W Watson, John A. Walsh, wounded in leg; Drivers, Jas. Byrnes, Wm. 
Dooley, Samuel J. Davis, M. Campbell, John Clayton— total, 20. Killed, 7, 
wounded, 20 — total casualties, 27. 

After the battle of Shiloh, the following men were 
honorably discharged from the service : 

Second Lieutenant. Edson L. Hews, resigned; 6th Corporal, W L. Bruce, 
doctor's certificate; 5th C. Corporal, Alfred Bellanger, wounds received; 5th C. 
Corporal, F. N T . Thayer, doctor's certificate ; Privates, T. L. Bayne, wounds 
received ; W W Clayton, doctor's certificate ; J. M. Davidson, wounds received ; 
J. M. Seixas, by order Gen. Bragg; Robert Strong, wounds received ; Middleton 
Eastman, by order Gen. Bragg; John A. Walsh, wounds received ; C. S. Wing, 
H. H. Lonsdale, doctor s certificate. 

The resignation of Lieut, Ed. L. Hews, having been 
accepted, Gen. Bragg attached to the battery Mr. J M. 
Seixas, and appointed him Lieut, in the 5th Company, to 
fill vacancy 

The following names were added to the roll of the bat- 
tery, after it left the City of New Orleans, and previous 
to the battle of Shiloh, and were regularly mustered into 
service : t 

Privates: Middleton Eastman, Octave Hopkins, Wallace Ogden, Henry V- 
Ogden, Dr. John Pugh, George Pugh, William Pugh. 
Drivers : M. Campbell, and John O'Donnell. 

EVACUATION OF CORINTH, MISS. 

On the 30th day of May, 1862, the army of the Mis- 
sissippi evacuated Corinth, the 5th Company Washington 
Artillery, with its brigade, covering the retreat of the 
army. 

The retrograde movement began at about 8 o'clock. P. 
M., continuing during that night, and by 3 o'clock, A. M. 
the last of the troops had passed through the town, on 
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their way to Tupelo, Miss., via Clear Creek, a point about 
40 miles south of Corinth, which latter place they reached 
on the morning of June the 1st, and immediately went 
into temporary camp. 

The enemy did not pursue the retreating Confederate 
army more than 10 or 15 miles south of Corinth, and 
finding the Confederate forces ready to give battle, they 
returned to Corinth and went into camp. 

On the 5th day of June, ascertaining the Federal army 
would not pursue or risk a further engagement in this 
vicinity, the Confederate army, now under the command 
of Gen. Braxton Bragg, determined to change their base 
to Chattanooga, Tennessee, for a resumption of hostilities, 
resulting in the famous Kentucky campaign — with a view 
to a long overland march. The army fell back to Tupelo, 
where there was an abundance of good water and forage, 
and went into regular camp, preparatory to said grand 
movement. 

On the eve of the departure from Clear Creek, an order 
was issued from the Headquarters of the Army, that all 
officers and men, who were unable to march 20 miles a 
day, would go to Okalona, Miss., on surgeon's certificate, 
into the general hospital at that point by a special train, 
at 5 o'clock the following morning. 

It was at this point, that Captain Hodgson, who had 
been sick and confined to his bed for some days, turned 
over the command to Lieut. Vaught, as Senior Lieut., 
(1st Lieut. Slocomb, being absent on sick leave, from 
wounds received at the battle of Shiloh,) and went to 
Okalona. 

It was while the battery was in camp at Tupelo, (June 
6th, 1862,) Capt. Hodgson, then in hospital at Okalona, 
forwarded his resignation to Gen. Bragg, commanding the 
20 
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army, which was accepted, and Lieut. C. H. Slocomb, was 
appointed Captain in his stead. 



CHAPTER XXII 

THE BATTLE OF FKEDEKICKSBURG. 



We spent a pleasant month and over at Winchester, 
during the period of the Indian summer, living on bacon 
and autumn corn, getting new clothing — reading books 
aloud, or telling camp-fire stories, and generally enjoying 
the superb climate of Virginia, as much as if there were 
no bloody battle-fields to dream of in the future. But the 
boots-and-saddle call came at last ; and having welcomed 
the bugle blast with a shout, and packed up, there was 
nothing to be done but stretch out, Oct. oOth, in the 
direction of the Richmond Capitol. The most singular 
event that happened at this camp, was the killing of two 
of the ord Company, who had escaped all of the perils 
of battle, by the falling of a tree. 

The move southward ended at Culpepper C. H., and 
was intended to meet a feint made in that direction by the 
Federal army ; but their real intention having soon after 
been discovered, we continued our march, (Nov- 19th,) 
down the plank road to Fredericksburg, and appeared upon 
the south bank simultaneously with their arrival upon the 
right. 

Adjutant's Journal. — Nov. 20. Cold rain all day. Forded Rapidan, at Racoon 
Ford. Camped on Mine Run, at Bartely's Mill. Dreadful night and impossible 
for the men to sleep dry. 

21. Rained in torrents all night. Camp at Chancellorsville. 

22. Reached Fredericksburg. 

As we moved down the dreary plank road — past the 
old Chancellor Hotel or Mansion-house, around which 
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only wounded guests linger — past the gloomy wilderness 
in whose depths the Federal army will soon be entangled 
and leave behind half its number for corpses or spectres, 
we met the inhabitants of Fredericksburg pouring out, 
and each one bearing in his or her arms, what was con- 
sidered most valuable. The advances of the two armies 
already confronted the doomed city, and the inhabitants 
fled from it as if stricken with the plague. Delicate 
women who had been frightened from their homes, half 
clothed and badly shod, were trudging along, wondering 
where they would find shelter for themselves and little 
ones for the coming winter. The men gazed at them 
with great pity, and doubtless the same feeling was enter- 
tained by them for us ; seeing that many times their num- 
ber of soldiers would take their places in the town — that 
is in the cemeteries. 

On our arrival there, I mean at Fredericksburg, many 
stores and houses were found abandoned — one of them 
containing fruit, fish, and barrels of oysters, which some 
of us felt ourselves after a long march, and under the cir- 
cumstances justified in consuming. An occasional shell 
from the enemy which came crashing in, gave some little 
interest to the scene ; but otherwise the sight of the 
crowded resorts of business abandoned and unoccupied, 
awoke a very melancholy feeling. The place seemed 
enchanted or cursed by a spell, and reminded us of Hood's 
Haunted House. We conversed in low tones while we 
remained inside of the town, and curious sight-seers did 
not think it worth risking their lives to prolong the visit. 

Our appearance, it is now proper to state, in this neigh- 
borhood, was accounted for by the fact that McClellan had 
been removed as too slow a coach, and Burnside assigned 
the duty of trying to wriggle into Richmond, by some new 
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and unguarded route. With great secrecy, he had trans- 
ported his army to Fredericksburg, to cross at that point 
before Lee could discover his profound strategy His 
feelings may be imagined, when after many days hard 
marching, he found his old enemy quietly on hand, on the 
opposite heights, with the air of having come there by 
appointment. This air of quiet expectation was suffi- 
ciently exasperating, to cause Burnside to open on us a 
few shots, very much as if inquiring through the cannon's 
mouth — '• Who in the deuce would have ever thought you 
were there ?" 

Still as Lee would not go away, and something was 
expected to be done. Burnside finally resolved to cross the 
river, and either persuade Lee to change his mind, or go 
to Richmond without his consent. It was an unfortunate 
conclusion, as the result turned out, for the Federal General, 
and still more for some 20, 000 of his troops, who in con- 
sequence of this decision were soon after left behind, dead 
or wounded, on the battle plain. 

Blundering along with this idea. Burnside spent a day 
and a half, (the 1 1th.) in trying to get down his pontoon 
boats, and when the Confederate sharpshooters picked oft' 
his engineer corps, he bombarded Fredericksburg with one 
hundred guns, and set it on fire, though without incom- 
moding the skirmishers on the river banks, or effecting 
much else than give warning and concentration to the 
Confederate army A subordinate Federal General at night- 
fall, finally suggested the happy idea of crossing a regi- 
ment in boats, and thus capturing or driving in the picket 
line. This plan was carried out a little before day-break, 
on the 12th, after his design in crossing had become known, 
and there was no earthly chance of executing it. 
Both armies bivouacked on the cold ground — preparatory 
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to the final and eternal rest on the morrow At 3 o'clock, 
p. m., Stafford's heights were seen to be covered with troops, 
who moved to the pontoons under our heavy fire. Our 
batteries dispersed a mass of troops near the gas works. * 

On the 13th Burnside had thrown over Franklin still 
lower down, who with one half of the Federal army 
attacked Lee's right, under Jackson, and at the time resting 
on Massaponax Creek. 

Here the enemy had at first borne back a part of our 
lines; but he was met further back by a withering fire from 
Gregg's S. C. Brigade, and by a double quick charge from 
Early with the La. troops, which according to Northern 
historians "instantly turned the tide." ''Early pursued 
with great slaughter," says the Federal General Birney, 
"to within 50 yards of my guns." The Federal army 
lost 40 per cent, of its men in this portion of the battle. 

But meanwhile through a dense fog their advance also 
is on the 13th made — 12:30 p. m. — upon Longstreet, up 
the steep plain upon whose top rested the Confederate bat- 
teries. The advance was made in fine style, the walls 
and fences falling before it like paper or frostwork. 

"The Washington Artillery," says Gen. Lee^," under 
Col. Walton, occupied the redoubts on the crest of Marye's 
Hill — the heights to the right and left being held by the 
reserve. The Washington Artillery here sustained the 
heavy fire of artillery and infantry with unshaken steadi- 
ness." About 11 A. M. says Gen. Longstreet, "I sent 
orders for the Washington Artillery to play upon the 
streets and bridges beyond the city, by way of a 
diversion to our right. The batteries had hardly opened 
when the enemy began to move out towards my line. 
Our pickets, in front of the Marye house were soon driven 

*8ergeant Woods was wounded by this fire. 
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in, and the enemy began to deploy his forces in front of 
that point. Our artillery opened fire upon them as soon 
as the masses became dense enough to warrant it. This 
fire was very destructive and demoralizing in its effects, 
and frequently made gaps in the enemy's ranks that could 
be seen at the distance of a mile. The attack was again 
renewed and again repulsed. Col. Walton was particu- 
larly distinguished." Conspicuous among the enemy 
were the green flag of Meagher's Irish Brigade and the 
red bag breeches of the Zouaves. We hammered away at 
them as fast as we could load and fire, but on they came. 
They became confused as they advanced and when in 
range of the Georgians and Mississippians under Gen. 
Cobb, wheeled about and fled in confusion to the 
town. The attack lasted an hour. At 2 p. m. another 
line came on with deafening firing; line after line was 
pushed forward only to be mown down. We remained 
firm"' at our a - uns until "> p. m. A note from Longstreet 
declared the firing of the batallion to be splendid. 

Loss during the day, three killed and twenty-four 
wounded. The position was a very hot one, the ininies 
flying around like hail. A brick house which was white 
at the commencement of the fight was red at its end. 
Kuggles received his mortal wound while ramming his 
piece. He exposed his body at the embrasure in spite of 
caution, and soon fell. Out of eight men at that embra- 
sure, six were killed or wounded: infantry volunteers 
then assisted in manning the guns. 

Maj. Gen. Ransom, says in his report, that u the gal- 
lantry and efficacy of the famous Washington Artillery* 

*The report of Col. Cabell and several other Confederate officers, not to men- 
tion those published at the time in leading journals, assign equal importance to 
the work done by the Washington Artillery, or as Col. Cabell expressed it "the 
gallant corps who occupied the crest of Marye's Hill." 
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who drove back the enemy in triple lines, fighting hero- 
ically and under a heavy fire, is worthy of all praise."* 
The force of the enemy at Marye's Hill was 30,000. 
There were only two brigades of 1500 men, who can be 
said to have taken part in this battle — on the Confederate 
side—that of R. R. Cobb, (the brother of Howell and a noble 
representative of Georgia in every way, who here lost his 
life) and Ransom's. These, placed behind a stone wall 
on the Telegraph road, constituted the advanced line. 
The honor of the fight on Marye's Heights, or what was" 
the principal part of the battle of Fredericksburg, were 
yielded without any dissent to the artillery The first 
who came under their fire, was French's Federal Division, 
who went down under a frightful fire, and close behind 
came Hancock, who left two men behind of every three ; 
and then three other divisions. Lastly, about nightfall, 
Hooker led his men up the same avenue of death — only 
suspending his attack when he " had lost as many men 
as he was required to lose." 

The Federal loss (by actual count there were 1500 
bodies immediately around our pieces,) was more than 
12,000 ; on the part of the Confederates on both wings, it 
was a little more than a third of that number. 

In this battle Lieut. W J Behan, who had won his spurs 
at Sharpsburg, and who had since commanded one of the 
fine volunteer regiments of the city, first assisted in the 
command of the fourth company Besides being a good 
officer, he enjoyed the honor of never having missed a 
roll call, or battle during the war. 

*Lieut. Landry, of Capt. Maurin's battery, (the Donelson (La.) Artillery) took 
his piece from behind the epaulment to dislodge a body of the enemy. Most 
effectually he performed this service ; but in doing so, lost several of his men, 
and had his piece disabled. His conduct was admirable, for during the time he 
was exposed to a direct fire of six and an enfilade fire of four guns. Hansom's 
Report. 
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Adjutant's Journal — December 16. Enemy abandoned the town, leaving their 
dead in our hands. Prisoners estimate their entire loss as 20,000. An Irishman 
of Meagher's Brigade fell nearest to our line. 

17th. To-day a detailed Federal regiment came over from the enemy to bury 
the dead. The 1500 bodies were all thrown into a long trench with no more 
ceremonies than to so many brutes. The ice house on the edge of town was 
full of dead. These were temporarily laid in rows and covered with earth. 

19th. Big jollification over captured supplies ; all hands jolly; war dance, and 
songs. 

31st. Batallion goes to Pole Cat Creek. Ordered with Col. Walton, to go to 
Mobile to recruit. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

WIXTER-QUARTER AMISEMENTS— INCIDENTS OF A VISIT TO RICHMOND. 

We went into winter-quarters — always a terrible drag 
to the men, a short distance from Chesterfield Station, in 
Caroline County, most of us having no other shelter 
than canvass or tarpaulin tents (with fire places at one 
end) affording the best of ventilation, and a rather too 
free an entrance for rain and snow There was a charm 
about living under canvass which made them preferable 
with many to occupying a badly lighted log house, with 
a dozen others, which in reality were but little superior 
to negro quarters on a plantation. 

AVe would have been happier if the talents of the men 
had been employed, as was the case with the Roman, and 
is to-day with the Spanish armies, in some sort of way 
where skill would have increased our scanty rations. 
Failing however in this, the men who did not contrive, 
under some excuse or leave of absence to get to Richmond, 
a not very difficult affair, were mostly occupied in building 
a theatre. The walls of this were composed of pine tree 
branches, and in representing on the stage some of the 
popular farces and dramas, every one was suited to his 
bent, and was detailed to some appropriate duty. 
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Dempsy, one of our Artificers, who had previously had 
some experience as a stage carpenter, and Nugent, who 
is now regarded as the best blacksmith in the city, made 
what was under the circumstances an admirable stage, 
and the accessories of light, scenery and artificial thunder, 
were all ingeniously provided for. The audiences from 
surrounding corps, including in many cases distinguished 
Generals and their staff, were as large as those gathered 
together in a city theatre on a benefit night, and probably 
more delighted.* 

*We had in this camp but little to do or talk of except of the eccentricities 
which soldiering had begun to develop, peculiarities to which every one was 
keenly alive, except their possessor. The musical genius for instance, was Otto 
Frank — the traditional German professor in every respect — gold spectacles, a 
touch of sentiment and bad English, a fondness for ladies' society, and a general 
impatience (though a good soldier,] of the harsh outlines of camp life. Otto 
was constantly falling into the hands of the tormentors, who would beguile him 
into an artless recital of his impressions of war by the show of a grave and 
melancholy interest which awoke no suspicion of treachery in his manly bosom. 
Another victim was a navei soldier who became vain of his talents for shav- 
ing. His vanity was still further stimulated one day by bets as to the number 
of chins he could scrape in a given time. The consequence was that he had 
the batallion on his hands. It was not a little amusing to hear him bawling out 
the name of every one to " Come and get shaved — viens done." A young lawyer 
was one day overheard relating some curious facts about the only client he had 
ever probably had — Joins, or (as he called him) Jines. The boys betrayed great 
interest in the history of this wonderful suitor, and the point or pint would be 
to make him pronounce Jines' name and words with similar dipthongs, as often 
as possible. A young soldier was detected later along, writing verses — which 
were highly complimented by some of our generals, but at the same time would 
perhaps have been improved by fuller rations and'the burning sky of Louisiana. 
The poetic spirit had long since died out in camp. What increased the enormity 
of the offence of a poetical description was, that the author read some of his 
lines — he, a young recruit — to old veterans, about patriotism and glory. The 
thing could not be passed by. A court-martial was convened with John Porter, 
presiding judge, Sam Bland, as prosecutor, (representing an old farmer, whose 
chickens had been stolen,) and severe jurors, sheriff's officers and clerks, in pro- 
portion. 

The poet in vain endeavored to prove that he was meditating about and 
gazing at the stars, and not chickens, and it was not until he had consented to 
buy up the jury with a promise to pay for the "incidental expenses" that a 
verdict was found of " not guilty.'' Previous to Fredericksburg, the fancy 
seized us to make all the talking men step forward on a given night and say what 
they had got to say before a formal audience. Noble (afterwards of the Legis- 
lature,) was in this way embarked in a metaphysical lecture on the Diaphanous 
Properties of Mud, or something similar, and no one at its conclusion could 
tell whether the joke was on the speaker or the audience. They gave him a 
historic cane with a nourish. Cleveland, (one of the men who captured the 
battery and worked it on their own hook, but who had the least conception of 

21 
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I succeeded in escaping most of the monotony which 
attended the long months in winter and the opening 
of spring, by a short detail from the medical board to 
Richmond. The order from the Department came at 
night, just as we had concluded a march of thirty miles, 
and while the men were lying in front of their bivouac 
fires, awaiting supper. But as no soldier cares to lie rot- 
ting around camp, where dysentery and weariness carried 
off more men than battle, or when he knew the dangers 
to which such furloughs were liable, I lost no time the 
night the order from the Secretary was handed to me, in 
immediately rolling up my blankets and limping over the 
same wearisome thirty miles at night, in the direction of 
the ( rordonsville R. R. that [ had just passed over I might 
have taken the cars at Fredericksburg, the next morning; 
but the travel on a terribly cold frosty night was nothing 
to the happiness of feeling a little sooner, that you were 
your own master, and of knowing that a military order 
could scarcely reach you. As showing how such instruc- 
tions were respected in Uragg's arm}', an order from the 
Secretary was repeated three times, and the messenger was 
then recommended to keep out of the way if he did not 
wisli to be shot. 

My journey back, therefore, though 1 would frequently 
fall down with fatigue, hunger and weakness, and I might 
too have perhaps frozen, but for the way side bivouac 
camp fires, was under the actual circumstances, the hap- 

a joke of any man in the batallion) was suddenly confronted with a long serie- 
of adventures, which could not have happened inside of a hundred years, and 
was offered a discharge, as too old for military service. The bores, after the 
musicians and humorous talkers had been disposed of, were summoned forward 
for judgment, and not allowed to go unpunished. 

The success of this impromptu gathering, led to the organization of a theat- 
rical corps, which first performed a little before the battle of Fredericksburg 
— one of the leading characters (Spearing,) losing his life in the battle which 
followed shortly after. 
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piest march I ever made. No ceremony would be used 
in stepping in between the sleepers and the burnt down 
fires of glowing coals. The only objections in such cases 
raised by the courtesy of camps, was when the sleeper 
turning over uneasily, and becoming indignant at the cold- 
ness of his feet, would complain that you were outstaying 
your welcome. It would then be necessary to trudge on 
to the next glowing log fire, and so on through the night 
and following morning. There were several similar adven- 
tures — one that of traveling, Mazeppa-like, on one of a 
body of horse, (without bridle or saddle,) which was being 
carried back to the rear at a slapping pace. When I reached 
the train, I had to rely more upon my skill in elbowing 
past sentinels, than upon the order of the Secretary of War; 
and before entering Richmond, preferred, with other sol- 
diers, to be shot at rather than be marched off to some rough 
camp or hospital, where you would be placed with bounty 
jumpers, or small-pox patients, and be pulled and jerked 
around by any idle officer who had nothing else to do. 

Once in the city, I proceeded with a very serious fear 
about quarters to the room of a friend from the army, 
already mentioned, but had scarcely entered and com- 
menced undressing, which I did very quickly, before a 
feminine scream warned me of my error. My next attempt 
was something more successful. After getting confused in 
marching about in a blinding snow storm, and mistaking 
a statue of Washington, for an evil-disposed sentinel, I at 
length entered my friend's room. But this was full of 
beds, in each of which there was a couple of immense 
soldiers from Hood's Brigade, I believe, with arms, legs, 
and mouths spread open to their widest extent, and with 
bowie knives and revolvers half concealed by the pillows. 

I struck a match, but the light went out — the prospect 
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did not look encouraging. I determined to grope my 
way out as silently as I came in. Unfortunately a chair 
was knocked over. 

''Who's there?" shouted a voice. "What in the h — 1 
are you doing with them clothes?" Before I could ex- 
plain a pistol was discharged. 

•'Kill 'em as you catch 'em!" cried another voice, and 
off went another barrel. 

Supposing that these might be followed by others, I 
took the prudential step of crawling under a bed and 
awaiting till the barrels were all emptied. 

Another startled inmate, thinking the Federals had 
reached the city, jumped out of a window — I believe into 
a cistern. When the firing had at length censed I made an 
explanation which was accepted without gainsaying. 

Half of the inmates were now sitting up in bed ; a 
light was again struck. There were the remains of a fire 
still burning in the fire place, and two or three getting 
out of bed in their night blouses, stirred up the chunks, 
and resting their tremendous limits upon the mantle-piece 
began to meditatively squirt tobacco juice at the flames. 
It struck me at the time as being a queer crowd alto- 
gether, although I had become so accustomed to new sights, 
and ways of thinking and acting, that 1 was prepared for 
almost anything. 

•'"'I wish you d — d fellers would quit your foolishness 
and go to bed," here sung out a petulant voice; "I always 
save one or two barrels in case of accident, and if you 
don't dry up and go to bed. hang me, if I don't blaze 
away right in the crowd." 

But the complaint Avas unheeded. One of the watchers 
gave me permission, or rather ordered me off to his bed. 
perhaps as occupying too much of the fire. A pack of 
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cards was produced, a bottle of liquor and a plug of 
tobacco, the table was covered with corns for counters — 
and I dozed off into an uneasy slumber. The game, how- 
ever, I imagined, was fiercely contested; and each player, 
as he led a strong card, would bring his fist down with a 
blow which would make the glasses jingle. When the 
hands were particularly good, they fell thick and fast. I 
could not help regarding the table in the morning, and 
was not surprised to see its leg looking rickety 

About day-break I woke up with a sudden start caused 
by a tremendous thump. The tobacco had almost dis- 
appeared, the bottle was empty, and one of the players 
was sweeping up a pile of Confederate bills into his hand- 
kerchief. The rest of the inmates now commenced dress- 
ing, or gazed from beneath the bed clothes with a half 
sleepy, half sullen expression, preparatory to doing the 
same. They were all soldiers on furlough, and I need not 
say we had a pretty wild, rattling set in that room ; every 
body was on the hurrah-style, and lived as recklessty as if 
pay day in greenbacks came every day, and there was to 
be no to-morrow. Especially was this the case with a 
brave captain from North Louisiana, who had just bought 
a $500 coat, as gorgeous as gold lace could make it. He 
played on a guitar, and affected a pensive style of singing, 
which was somewhat interfered with by the loudness of 
his voice and the prominence of his jaw, and he told all 
manner of impossible and fearful stories. At breakfast 
he made love to the landlady's daughter, and would have 
been helped doubtless to the best dishes, if there had been 
anything to eat but fried bacon and corn coffee. 

At the same table, was another lady who came from 
New Orleans, and after getting sent out of the city by 
Butler, was equally unfortunate in being taken for a 
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Federal spy However, she had been allowed to go to 
Richmond on parole, and had become not a little soured 
at the number of visits necessary to be made before 
obtaining her release. She gave the Captain who condoled 
with her, a beautiful lace handkerchief to bathe in some- 
body's blood, on the battle-field. The Captain, however, 
never got much closer to the enemy, than the nearest 
faro-bank, and in that classic quarter, boasted of the gift 
in a manner which would hardly have pleased its fair 
donor had she heard it. 

My first day in town brought me in contact with the 
Provost Marshal, who treated me with American civility, 
but alloAvcd his eye^ to droop when speaking of the 
necessity of reporting for detail duty, and the sentinels 
too. began to find fault with my pass. 

Under such pressure. I soon found myself making out 
pay rolls, or following rather humbly behind a paymaster 
with bundles of Confederate shinplasters, and assisting 
him in paying off the various hospitals about Richmond. 

This brought me acquainted with the matrons, who at 
that day represented as much address, experience of the 
world, knowledge of human nature, personal attraction, 
and kind-heartedness, as any other class of southern 
women who came to the surface. They were bv no means 
the ideal of the domestic woman, and sometimes were pos- 
sessed of much more wit and liveliness of manner than 
refinement ; but they were better adapted to taking care 
of soldiers, than ladies with less restlessness, vanity, 
jealousy, and love of power ; a class with which every 
soldier during his time of sickness or wounds became 
familiar. As an illustration of this, I may mention what 
happened at my boarding house, to the brave Captain. 
He had been going about a good deal, boasting of his 
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handkerchief, and generally carried things with rather 
a high hand in the parlor. 

One day as I passed by the door. I found him talking 
in his usual loud, hectoring, pleasant manner to two ladies. 
By way of giving animation to the scene, he would walk 
up and down the floor, singing "I'm the boy that's gay 
and happy " One of the ladies had once traveled in our 
ambulance wagon, and as the principal part of my costume 
was an old blanket with a hole cut in the middle, (except 
about dinner time when it was a dressing gown,) it was 
with much distress, that I saw that I could not escape 
bowing and speaking. I arrived just in time to see that 
the Captain was not received with much favor — that he 
had encountered a Tartar in the second of the two ladies. 
She had become weary with his freedom of manners, and 
was now turning on him a very handsome, satirical face, 
vicious black eyes, and the keenest tongue that any camp 
absentee had ever heard wagged at his expense. She 
snubbed him still further, after a dubious glance at my 
costume, by inviting me, instead of the Captain, to escort 
her home ; and to add still more to his discomfiture during 
a momentary absence, I contrived to become possessed 
of one of his beautiful blue and gold coats which he 
had rashly left in our room unguarded. My new acquaint- 
ance after a rather liberal abuse of the Captain, whom 
she thought not worthy to look a lady of education in 
the face, allowed me to assist her in an ambulance 
which was in waiting. Entering after her she proceeded 
to inform me that there was but one thing that ladies 
in the South could do who were not of a domestic turn 
— become officers of the government — devote them- 
selves to wounded soldiers, learning how to command 
in their departments and to defend themselves from 
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imposition. She thought there was especial danger from 
the Doctors, whom she maintained could boast of but 
little more knowledge than that of knowing how to 
potter at simple pills, and whose services w^ere counter- 
balanced by drinking up most of the medical supplies when 
so permitted. She had lived very gaily in New Orleans 
society, she told me ; but a hospital and soldiers was 
now the thing for a lady who had always been accustomed to 
a stirring and exciting life — books, society, dancing being 
out of the question. However the denial on her part did 
not prevent her from showing by her gestures that her 
arms were still finely shaped, that her back hair, which 
she moved, grew on her head as in the antique models, 
and that her shoe, which she took off (probably from 
pride at that day in having a new pair) was of the 
smallest pattern. She now took a philosophical tack, 
and told me her character grew out of the war 
like everything else- — that the soldiers she met were fre- 
quently the first gentlemen in the land, and having no 
competition they admired her as much, if not more, than 
she had been in ten years previous. She couldn't be a 
riraudic/r as they had in French armies, or ride about 
from one line in male attire like Bell Boyd, or fight with 
a musket in a soldier's uniform, as some heroines were 
doing — so long as they behaved themselves ; or do as 
Gen. (Jordons wife did. rally his brigade when her hus- 
band was absent; but she had traveled hundreds of miles 
as a refugee through the lines, without money and friends; 
sometimes in a soldier train where she would be concealed 
in the mail car and surrounded with mail matter for days 
and so on. The ambulance stopped at the house of one 
of the secretaries with whom she was staying, and as the 
ground was covered with snow, I had the courage, instead 
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of putting her on the ground, to carry her to the door- 
steps. The result was that it fared worse with me in the 
way of epithets and abuse, than it had with the Captain. 
However, when I went with the paymaster, she gave me 
a laughing invitation to take dinner with her, to the great 
indignation of the local doctors, whom she wanted to 
feel miserable — in the very room that contained the envied 
stores. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

CHANCELLORVILLE. 

The spring of '63 has meanwhile passed, and the roads 
have commenced to harden. The men absent from camp 
have grown weary of cities, and the old soldiers about 
winter-quarters, shout lustily when a popular general passes 
by — a sure sign that they have regained their old com- 
bative feeling, and a sign, too, that they will soon be 
called upon, to make use of it. The battery forges are 
kept constantly busy, and the ringing of Callahan's black- 
smith's hammer in his labors, for the benefit of the bat- 
tery horses, and the flying sparks which gayly shoot 
upward, begin to intoxicate the blood of men. 

During the close of April, the rumbling of the artillery 
wheels, and the weary tramp of the infantry are once 
more heard. Hooker has daringly thrown his army 
across the Rappahannock, and waded them through the 
Rapidan, a deep tributary, and has made a move which 
causes Lee rather to open his eyes. However, the advan- 
tage lasts but a moment. The Confederate troops are 
promptly gathered up, and boldly moved forward — Jack- 
son being thrust out in the same way, on the enemy's 
22 
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flank, as the one-armed Captain Cuttle would his hook — 
to drag the enemy in. Hooker, meanwhile, has occupied 
the ground, which, if he only knew it, and would hold on to 
it, would gain him the battle ; but he becomes timid, with 
a greatly superior force, as Lee becomes daring, and 
meanwhile, his army is like one of those read of in the 
classic page, which gets bogged up in a swamp, or trem- 
bling prairie, or overwhelmed by the Lybian or Arabian 
sands ; or as in the ■" Shipwreck," where the whole of the 
Dukes Court are wandering about on an unknown land, 
encountering enemies, and coming across friends — in all 
manner of fantastic ways. At one end of the line — 
Hooker's left, which faces towards Richmond, is the old 
Chancellor House. It will soon be dripping with more 
blood than ever was put in a sensational tragedy or novel. 
Against one of its pillars Hooker is leaning in the 
battle, when stunned by the concussion against it of a 
shell. 

On Friday morning, (May 1st,) the opposing columns 
began to jostle each other, and Hooker now can emerge 
from the tangled thicket in which he has been so far grop- 
ing ; but it is his last chance. It is one thing to mark 
out a campaign brilliantly, and to execute it unflinchingly, 
with new difficulties to be provided for on the battle field, 
at every step. As the Irish duelist explained it, to hit 
the stem of a wine glass with a bullet, is not difficult — 
provided the wine glass has no pistol. 

Hooker once had emerged from his dangerous position, 
where his army could not manoeuvre, but was either 
driven back, or took up from choice, according to Northern 
accounts, a line with rising ground in front, and with 
impenetrable thickets behind, from which the Confederate 
attacks could readily be formed. The night which fol- 
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lowed, passed silently in both armies — silently, so far as 
the guns were concerned; but faint noises told of the 
shoveling up of rifle pits; thousands of midnight wood- 
cutters, as if suddenly possessed with a superstitious fancy 
for making a clearing, were causing the Wilderness, on 
both sides, to resound with their blows, or bringing to the 
ground some of the huge trunks, with a noise equal to 
cannon. 

The falling of these trees meant for Hooker, that he 
would await an attack ; for Lee that he knew Hooker's 
plan, and would go off and make an attack some- 
where else. He will act upon Jackson's last and most 
brilliant idea, and send the latter around by an obscure 
farm road on Hooker's right, between him and his river 
communications. This move of Jackson, thought to be 
a retreat to Richmond — strikes the Federal right at 5 
o'clock on the afternoon of May 2nd, and by dark it 
has put a whole corps to utter route. Jackson has got on 
the reverse side of the enemy, to within half a mile of 
headquarters. He is now about to deal his finishing blow, 
and while anxiously seeking the precise situation of 
the enemy, gets his death wound in the dark, at the hands 
of some of his own pickets. His loss left the battle incom- 
plete, in spite of its stunning blow, and the melancholy 
news affected the Confederates in the same way that the 
fulfillment of the various omens predicted; before Troy 
could be captured, affected that city's defenders. On the 
other hand, if Jackson had not been wounded, as he said 
on his dying bed, '"the enemy would have been obliged to 
surrender or cut his way out." 

On the next day, Stuart, in Jackson's place, bore down 
and pressed back the Federal right wing, while Lee on the 
opposite side, hammered away at Hooker's centre and 
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left — forcing back two corps ; or as a Northern* historian 
expresses it, " the line melted away, and the front appeared 
to pass out." Hancock, who alone held out, began to 
waver at 10 A. m., when "the Confederates sprang forward, 
and seized Chancellorville." 

Fredericksburg during this time had been left with a 
small force of five brigades, including the 1st and 2d La., 
and three companies of the Washington Artillery, who 
had been ordered from Chesterfield three days before, to 
the crest of Marye's Hill — their old battle ground. Barks- 
dale was still with us. The latter, Sunday morning, in 
view of a movement by Sedgwick's corps, on this part of 
the line, were reinforced by Hays' Brigade. After three 
failures in other directions, a powerful assaulting column 
was formed to carry the hill by storm, which feat was 
finally achieved, though "under a very severe fire that- 
cost Sedgwick a thousand men. The Confederates made 
a savage hand-to-hand light on the crest, and over the 8 
guns." As there was only in reality two regiments, (less 
than 2(M)() men) assigned to the support of our artillery, 
and the attack was made by twenty-two thousand of the 
enemy, (according to Sedgwick's report,) it will not appear 
surprising that the works were finally captured. The 
guns were worked desperately to the last, and were faith- 
fully manned by their cannon iers, when six pieces 
were surrounded, and the guns and cannoniers made pris- 
oners — most of them under the command of Capt. Squires 
and Lieut. E. Owen. A large proportion of the gallant 
18th and a part of the 21st Miss., were taken prisoners at 
the same time. 

Sedgwick now commenced moving on the slender bri- 
gades who had been retained here by Lee to make up a show 

*Swinlon's History of the Army of the Potomac. 
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before the enemy, and retain his line of communications 
with Richmond — Early meanwhile retreating slowly 
towards Lee. He did not do so long — before the day was 
over, a sufficient force, McLaw's and Anderson, were 
promptly sent back to Early's support. The shock occurred 
at Salem Chapel, and all that need be said about it, was 
that Sedgwick was checked that day, "with a total loss of 
5000 men."* Marye's Hill was re-occupied the nexOay 
without any difficulty by its former possessors. 

On Monday night, May 4th, Sedgwick being surrounded 
on three sides, and hard pressed as to his communications 
with the river, took advantage of the darkness, and was 
fortunate enough to safely withdraw his troops. 

Lee having cleared, as it were, the brushwood from his 
path, was now (May 6th) with the troops whom he had 
recalled, prepared to attend to the case of Hooker ; but 
that General was found to have lost all stomach for a fight, 
and had put the Rappahannock between himself and the 
enemy 

The result of the matter, and this was about the whole 
result, except that new material for powder had to be 
provided — was that the Union loss was 17,197, and 
the Confederate, 10,281. All of the spoils in the way of 
artillery, prisoners, and 20,000 stand of arms, fell to the 
Confederate army. The victory in short, was a glorious 
one, but really amounted to nothing, as Jackson disap- 
peared from the scene, at the moment when most needed, 
and the result was incomplete. 

*Swinton, page 299. 
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CHAPTER XXV 

THE STORMING OF WINCHESTER BY GEN. HAYS' BRIGADE. 

There being no other work before him, the army of 
Gen. Lee began to stretch out and lengthen towards the 
Potomac. Longstreet came up from the James. 

A dim suspicion of some move on foot led to an attack 
on Stuart's cavalry, which was in the advance, at Brandy 
Station, and led to one of the few regular cavalry engage- 
ments which took place during the Confederate war — the 
loss beino: something between five and eiaht hundred on a 
side. This engagement, where the men remained on horse- 
back, and used their sabres, instead of dismounting and 
'•grabbing hold of roots." as the infantry Avould sometimes 
derisively speak of what they called the "Butter-milk 
Hangers," did much to raise the popularity of the cavalry, 
though it waned afterwards in spite of hard and arduous 
service, with the wearing out of horseflesh and the 
increase of Company Q. 

Our line having meanwhile lengthened until it reached 
from Fredericksburg to the Valley, Ewell suddenly 
pounced down on Winchester and stormed its heights, 
taking 4000 prisoners, and a large amount of war 
material. 

The way in which this was accomplished, according to 
Gen. Early's report, was by an assault made on a hill to 
the Northwest of the enemy's works. A position having 
been selected — that is, the side from which the attack 
should be made, Early led his guns and infantry by 
obscure paths to within a short distance of the hill to be 
stormed. His movements thus far had been concealed by 
the woods, and he had been fortunate enough to miss 
meeting any of the enemy's scouts. Meanwhile Gordon 
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had been making an advance from the opposite side of 
the town. 

Jones' Artillery (twenty guns) were now put in 
readiness to support the charge on the storming side, 
and Gen. Hays' Louisiana Brigade, which had many times 
before enjoyed the honor of being selected for similar 
work, was put under cover, and allowed to gaze at the 
hill in front, covered with recently felled timber, at 
the bastion works with which the fort was crowned, and 
at the two lines of breast work further beyond. 

It was now an hour by sun, and the men were burning 
with impatience. Twice Gen. Hays made ready to move, 
and was detained by Early's orders; a third time the 
detaining order was sent to him by Early, who could 
not believe but what the enemy were keeping a better 
look out than they did. But finally the twenty guns 
opened simultaneously, which was the laisser /aire for 
action, and the next moment, before the enemy had 
recovered from his astonishment at seeing troops in this 
direction, and in spite of orders, Hays and his men were 
crawling through the brushwood, and up the steep slope. 
" He drove, says Gen. Early, the enemy from his fortifi- 
cations in fine style," and with some of his infantry who 
had been purposely for such occasions, trained as cannon- 
iers, he opened with the enemy's own rifled pieces, thus 
preventing all efforts at recapture. The enemy aban- 
doned the whole town the next morning — Gordon's Ga. 
brigade being the first to reach the main fort, and pull 
down the flag flying over it. The infamous Milroy fled 
towards the Potomac, but too late to save his infantry, 
who now found themselves intercepted by Johnson's divi- 
sion. Twenty-five guns were captured, and only a few 
horsemen, who were with Milroy, succeeded in reaching 
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the opposite side of the Potomac. Gen. Early justly 
speaks of it, as " a most brilliant exploit." 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE GETTYSBURG CAMPAIGN. 

Meanwhile, our batteries remained a few days at Stan- 
nard's Farm, grazing the horses. We then marched (5th,) 
past the old Wilderness Tavern, and crossed the Rapidan 
at Racoon Ford, with Gen. Longstreet's corps. Our road 
led us on towards Woodville and Winchester, and through 
Sperrvville and Little Washington. After then crossing 
the Blue Ridge at Chester Gup, we passed through Front 
Royal, to the banks of the Shenandoah. Meanwhile, 
rumors of another invasion campaign were daily increas- 
ing in probability, which the victory at Winchester 
tended to confirm. After crossing at Morgan's Ford, 
we remained at Millwood, which was with the sur- 
rounding scenery the paradise of all camps, and soon after 
took up the line of march through Bunker Hill, and 
again into Maryland. The move north of the Potomac, 
was regarded with much questioning by the army, though 
its danger gave it a risk that soldiering on a worn out soil, 
did not possess. At any rate, Ave crossed the river in sans 
calotte style, like so many King Dagoberts, and then 
marched through Hagerstown, to Greencastle, Penn. 

It was difficult to say which was the most surprised, 
the farmers who scarcely knew of the war, or the Southern 
army, at the worldly thrift, agricultural comfort, and at 
the same time thoroughly Boeotian spirit of these (as we 
then called them,) "Pennsylvania Dutchmen." There 
was nothing of course to correspond with the magnifi- 
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cent cotton and sugar plantations of the South, which 
sometimes were tilled by a thousand hands before the 
war; nor, with those old plantation chateaux, which the 
traveler on the Mississippi sees nestling among orange 
groves and tropical foliage. But the farmers we now saw, 
though not possessed of great means, had excellent habi- 
tations. Their ignorance of anything but tilling the soil, 
to a soldier appeared astonishing; it was however exceeded 
by their prejudice and bitterness. 

Lee's orders, much to the disgust of the army, were not 
to plunder or in any way destroy private property, and 
passes when we reached the neighborhood of Chambers- 
burg, which we did the next day, were now not easy to 
obtain. It need not however be stated that all of the 
cheese, whiskey, and other articles with which the country 
abounded, were not entirely left behind. For several days 
indeed, our commissaries tolerably well supplied us with 
food. 

It was raining torrents all day, on the 30th, as we 
marched over splendid roads, and through fine moun- 
tain scenery ; but on the first of July, we followed Hill 
and Ewell towards Gettysburg, who were then driving the 
enemy through the town, and while awaiting orders, our 
men watched with great anxiety the battle, which we 
could partially see, in front of us.* 

*Extract from the note book of one of our men : " Part of the time during 
our halt, I was talking to a scowling farmer. He asked me in response to some 
remark about climate or health, if I knew anything of medicine, and when 
I shook my head, he attributed my denial to unwillingness to do him any service. 
I then, observing his disappointment, told him what was the truth, that I had 
read medicine to some extent, but was no practitioner, and asked him what he 
wanted done. He led the way silently to a room where a young lady was reclin- 
ing, and asked me to assist her, if I knew how. Both the young girl and the old 
man himself were obviously only half dead with terror, and I thought it most 
good-natured to assume all the dignity of an experienced M. D., and in this way 
endeavor to alleviate'her terror. I accordingly examined her tongue with great 
importance, felt of her pulse, and talked learnedly about valerian and digitalis, 

23 
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CHAPTER XXVII 

THE DECISIVE STKUGGLK. 

The battle of Gettysburg was brought on without being 
anticipated by either of the contending Generals. It was 
like an accidental fight which starts at a street corner, and 
which becomes "free" all around. It was decided oppor- 
tunely, though with but little in the way of result, by the 
lucky arrival of Hays' and Gordon's Brigades, under 
Ewell, from Yorktown, when affairs were in a very critical 
condition. B}* their desperate charge, and by the pene- 
tration of a weak point in the Federal line, they with 
Rhodes' Division captured or totally routed all the Federal 
troops on hand. Those who escaped, were driven back 
and huddled together on the heights, north of Gettys- 
burg.* This was the first feature of the fight. The most 
important consequences, the fruits of most value, which 
should have been gathered, were lost by a neglect to seize 
the (Vmetery Ridge, which commanded the situation, and 
which was the turning point of the battle. 

neither of which I know was iu the house: and as a last resource I suggested, 
like David Copperfield's housekeeper, to restore her forces, with a little 
weak brandy and water. The old man hunted up the brandy with alacrity, 
while I meanwhile showed the young lady that she was in no danger, either 
from the balls or the rebels themselves. I think I proved to both that I was an 
excellent physician, and to show that I had confidence in my remedy, I very 
readily consented to drinking myself what remained. 

*The following is from (J-en. Ewell 

The enemy were moving large bodies of troops from the town, and affairs 
were in a very critical condition, when Maj. Gen. Early coming up, ordered 
forward Gordon, who broke Harlow's Division, captured Gen. Barlow, and drove 
the whole back in a second line, when it was halted. Gen. Early now ordered 
up Hays' and Hokes Brigades, on Gordon's left, and then drove the enemy 
precipitately towards and through the town, just as Ransom broke those in his 
front. Three hundred dead were left on the ground, passed over by Gordon's 
Brigade. Early and Rhodes together, captured 4000 prisoners ; two pieces of 
artillery fell in the hands of Early's Division. No other troops than those of this 
corps entered the town at all. [See Gen. Ewell's report of the second army corps, 
Gettysburg Campaign.] His statement about Cemetery Hill, and the reason 
why the attack was delayed, is substantially the same as is here given further ou, 
excepting in not mentioning the earnest appeal made by Hays, for a prompt 
attack. 
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This halt and neglect to take the afterwards so famous 
crescent-shaped ridge, after Hays had marched straight 
into the town, when fifteen minutes further of advance 
would have finished the business at a blow, is thus 
explained : 

Hays had received orders through Early from Ewell 
(though Lee's general instructions subsequently were the 
reverse,) to halt at Gettysburg and advance no further 
than that point, in case he should be successful in captur- 
ing the place. But Hays now saw that the enemy were 
coming around by what was known as the Baltimore 
road, and were obviously making for the strong Cemetery 
ridge, immediately north of Gettysburg. The ridge in 
question meant life or death, and for the mastery of it, the 
battles of the 2nd and 3rd of July, the days following, 
will have to be fought. The Baltimore road referred 
to ran at the foot of the hill for several miles. Conse- 
quently, owing to the long detour which the enemy were 
compelled to make, it was obvious that they would 
not be able to get their artillery in position on Cemetery 
Hill for one or two hours. The immediate occupation 
of the hill by the Confederate army, who were in a posi- 
tion to get there at the time referred to, without much 
opposition, was a matter of vital importance. Hays 
recognized it as such, and promptly sent word to Early 
The latter thought as Hays, but declined to disobey 
orders. At the urgent solicitation of Gen. Hays, how- 
ever, he sent for Gen. Ewell : when the latter arrived, 
many precious moments had been lost. But the enemy 
who did not see its value until the arrival of Hancock on 
the scene, had not yet appeared in force. 

If Gen. Ewell will now act, the Confederates will have 
the frowning hills, against which brave men may throw 
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away their lives by the thousands without success, for 
their own fortifications, and the two days of bloody fight- 
ing, will either take place at Philadelphia or Harris- 
burg, the Capital of Pennsylvania ; or the result will be 
on the Gettysburg ground a certain victory If Ewell 
makes the right decision, there will be an overwhelming 
feeling in favor of allowing the Southern States separa- 
tion, without further war. 

Unfortunately, Gen. Ewell, while sharing Hays' con- 
victions, thought it better to wait a little, until Johnson 
came up, and meantime the precious moments, whose 
value Jackson knew better than anv man, are living. 

Johnson gets up finally, and Lee is pressing for an 
attack. But now, there is a new delay : the enemy appear 
to be making a demonstration, to one side or the other. 
At last, this is discovered to amount to nothing. Still 
the evening has come, and so the attack must be post- 
poned until to-morrow 

Ewell laughed at Hays, when he appeared so anxious 
to make the attack, and wanted to know if his men 
would never have their bellyful of fighting — if they 
could not wait a day. Hays' answer was, that it was 
with a view to prevent the slaughter of his men, that he 
wanted to make the attack at once — and was unwilling 
to throw away their lives if the heights were allowed 
to be defended by guns and breastworks. But so it was 
to be. That very night, the Louisiana Brigade, as the 
men threw themselves despondingly on the ground, (for 
soldiers know now as well as their generals, when a point 
is lost or made,) were startled by a rumbling noise, 
faint at first, but which comes nearer The heavy guns 
are being dragged up to the crest of the hill, and will tell 
their own tale on the morrow The sound of the pick- 
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axe and spade are heard — the enemy are shoveling up 
breastworks and trenches, which will protect those who 
are to live. Still useful, when the battle is over, these 
trenches will answer equally well for the graves of those 
who are to be left behind. 

The following day, (July 2d,) dragged on: it was the 
last for many thousands, and they waited impatiently to 
know their fate. An unbroken stillness prevailed until 
late in the afternoon. But the loss of opportunity' 
yesterday, must now be replaced, and great masses of 
men are to be put in motion. 

The result of this day's struggle, (the 2d,) was an 
attempt to repair the mistakes made the day before, by a 
desperate charge of the whole of Longstreet's line. The 
Texas brigade 1 , sweeping back from Peach Orchard to 
Round Top, succeeded by a quick movement, in wedging 
itself in between the Federal left and the latter mountain 
— thus cutting off the Federal line of retreat, and enfilad- 
ing the enemy's line, if the brigade could have been 
sustained. The position was however saved to the 
Federal army, by a bayonet struggle, led on by Warren. 
Hood who did not see that Round Top itself was unoccu- 
pied, was forced to give back. Longstreet wedged into 
every crack and crevice of the enemy's ranks, and gained 
ground ; but the result was unsatisfactory Meanwhile, 
at the opposite end of the line, the same attack and 
repulse were being repeated by Hays' brigade, as will now 
be shown in detail : 

The attack on this wing commenced about dusk, Hays' 
and Hokes' Brigades being assigned to the work in hand, 
and moving directly forward against Cemetery Hill in 
their front. 

Hays thereupon charged over a hill, into a ravine. 
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where they broke a line of the enemy's infantry, posted 
behind a stone wall — up the steep face of another hill, and 
over two lines of breastworks, capturing several batteries of 
artillery These works were held until finding that no 
attack was made on the right, and heavy masses of the 
enemy advancing, they reluctantly fell back, bringing 
away with them, 75 to 100 prisoners, and four stands of 
captured colors. 

Gen. Lane, commanding Pender's Division on the right, 
was asked by Ewell, at this juncture, to co-operate, but 
made no reply Maj. Gen. Khodes *'did not advance 
for reasons given in his report," Had it been other- 
wise, from the eminent success attending the assault 
of Hays and Avery, (though that latter gallant com- 
mander of Hokes' Brigade, was the only one of his 
command, according to his own statement, who went into 
the enemy's works,) the enemy's lines would have been 
carried. The above statements are from Ewell's report. 

The truth about the charge on Cemetery Hill, on this 
part of the line, was that Hokes' Brigade advanced only a 
few hundred yards, breaking on the first hill under an 
almost infernal fire, in spite of the gallant efforts of Col. 
Avery to lead them on. Avery himself went into the 
enemy's lines and said to Gen. Hays : "I am here without 
my command. I wish you to remember that I at least 
have reported in person." 

This position was finally yielded to superior numbers. 

About the hour this attack was made, a little after dusk, 
the batteries of the Washington Artillery were sent for 
in hot haste, and as soon as the order was received, we 
went tearing to the front, over trees and stumps, and with 
imminent risk to the cannoniers, mounted on the seats, 
of being crushed. We were not, however, ordered 
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to open fire. Although the enemy had been taught 
his weak points, and had shown unusual readiness in get- 
ting to the point assailed, which was in reality easy 
to. be done with a line of only two miles in length to six 
on the part of the assailant, yet as the Confederates had 
driven back the enemy and all the trophies of victory 
were with them, it was resolved to make one more final 
throw of the die, and to renew the fearful assaults of the 
two preceding days. The point aimed at now — the 
attack on the wings having failed of decided results — 
was to pierce the enemy's centre. 

At two o'clock on the morning of the eventful day, 
(July 3d) our batteries were ordered to take what 
proved to be our final position for the great battle. The 
ground was covered with the slain of the preceding days' 
fights, who had been left behind in the forcing back of 
the Federal army, and their groans would have been 
enough to have disturbed the consciences of even those 
who had no risks themselves on the morrow to encounter. 

One of the statements made to me afterwards, by Lieu- 
tenant H — , of the way in which he passed the night, was 
that having no blanket, he had concluded to crawl, as 
was frequently done, under the covering of another sol- 
dier. He remarked during the night, that the man seemed 
very cold blooded, and the next morning when he woke 
up and looked around, he thought so more than ever. He 
understood the situation at a glance. He had been sleeping 
all night with a corpse. 

The fight commenced in the morning, at an early hour, 
with the roar of artillery from the enemy's guns, and was 
as hot as any we had ever previously encountered — the 
more so because our own guns meamvhile remained silent, 

In a few moments, two of the Third company's finest 
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horses, and Smith, their driver, were killed.* Joe Norcomb 
of the Fourth, was wounded. The fence behind us was 
finally torn down, and the internals of the caissons and 
pieces widened. At a given signal, it was arranged 
about 1 o'clock p m., that all the guns of Longstreet's 
corps, (135) should open, and that Pickett's Virginia Divi- 
sion, supported by Heath Wilcox, and Pettigrew en echelon, 
were to storm the enemy's work, while the latter, mean- 
while, would be demoralized by our artillery fire. 

At 1:30 Longstreet ordered Col. Walton (now chief of 
his artillery,) "to open fire with all the guns from right 
to left." The signal guns previously agreed upon — " two 
fired in rapid succession by the Washington Artillery," 
were now discharged, and were promptly answered by 
the roar of 220 others — one of the greatest cannonades 
ever made in the world's history, and the greatest on this 
continent. The enemy's fire slackened after thirty minutes 
from the number, as officially reported, of caissons and 
ammunition wagons we exploded; but shells still ploughed 
through our ranks with terrible effect, one of them set- 
ting fire to a hospital and burning up in the flames a 
great many wounded. Many of their guns were disabled, 
and soon the blinding battle-smoke gave place to the 
stillness of death. Now had come the decisive moment 
when the gloom}' presentiments which had been pressing 
upon Gen. Lee's men were to become facts, or be dissipated 
like the sulphurous wreaths above us. 

I speak of presentiments, because the night before, when 
we had taken our place for bivouac on the corpse-covered 
battle field, there rose before us, what we at first thought 
was a cloud, black and threatening, but wdiich we soon 

*Later in the day Adolphe Dupre was carried back wounded, and the two 
cannoniers, who gave him their places, were killed simultaneously by the same 
shell. 
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discovered were the mountains behind, or on which the 
Federal left was posted ; protected, we discovered, too, on 
the morrow, by breastworks. In regarding this we stared 
at each other in amazement. Still the men believed so 
much in themselves, that when the storming divisions 
moved off, we did not fear the treachery of fortune. 

As Pickett's Division pressed on by us, or rather along 
side of us part of the way, the men realizing the certain 
death that awaited them, and too proud to falter in doing 
what they considered their duty, were heard some of them, 
saying "good-bye" and the fixed look in their face, showed 
that they had steeled themselves to certain death. Then 
the flag station signaled, and the whole lined moved. 
McDonald at Wagram, was eclipsed. There was a mile 
of ground to get over, and the storm of lead from their 
enemies in the breastworks, laid them down by scores. 
Meanwhile what was the most extraordinary feat of the 
war, the third company battery charged as far as the 
ground admitted, with Pickett, finally maintaining a posi- 
tion far in advance of any other Confederate guns.* 

Heath's Division emerged from the woods, en echelo?t, as 
was ordered, just as we heard a yell which told that our 
colors had been successfully planted over the enemy's 
fortifications, and eleven captured cannons. At that 
moment, Pettigrew's men, who were raw troops, and soon 
after, Heath's Division, broke under a flank fire, and 
retreated in confusion. Pickett's position, which is now 
being charged by a fresh division of the enemy becoming 
critical, and his men being unable to hold their ground 
fell back by order. 

This settled the day, and the hopes of many of the 



*A battery from another State moved with us, but soon left both the Third 
company, and their own guns. 
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Confederate army. The crest of the hill soon became 
almost deserted— there being present only four pieces of 
cannon from the Washington Artillery which still retained 
their original position. These about dusk fired a shower 
of shots at what appeared to be an advance movement of 
the enemy — the last shots that were fired upon that fatal 
day. 



* 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

THE RETREAT. 

During the whole of this memorable day, and part of 
the preceding, the men had nothing to eat, and were 
very often without water. I succeeded at one time, in 
satisfying the pangs of hunger, by eating the fruit from 
a cherry tree, which either hung close to the ground, 

*At 6 p. m., we heard a long and continuous Yankee cheer, which we at first 
imagined was an indication of an advance ; but it turned out to be their recep- 
tion of a general officer, whom we saw riding down the line, followed by about 
thirty horsemen. Soon afterwards I rode to the extreme front, where there 
were four pieces of rifled cannon, almost without any infantry support. To the 
non-withdrawal of these guns is to be attributed the otherwise surprising 
inactivity of the enemy. I was immediately surrounded by a sergeant, and about 
half-a-dozen gunners, who seemed in excellent spirits, and full of confidence, in 
spite of their exposed situation. The sergeant, [Corporal Coyle] expressed his 
ardent hope that the Yankees might have spirit enough to advance and receive 
the dose he had in readiness for them. 

Whilst we were talking, the enemy's skirmishers began to advance slowly, and 
several ominous sounds in quick succession told us that we were attracting their 
attention, and that it was necessary to break up the conclave. I therefore turned 
round and took leave of these cheery and plucky gunners. 

***** 

It was difficult to exaggerate the critical state of affairs as they appeared 
about this time. If the enemy or their general had shown any enterprise, there 
is no saying what might have happened. Gen. Lee and his officers were evi- 
dently fully impressed with a sense of the situation. 

***** 

Gen. Longstreet said the mistake they had made, was in not concentrating the 
army more, and making the attack on the 2d, with 30,000 men instead of 15,000. 
The advance bad been in three lines, and the troops of Hill's corps, who gave 
way, were young soldiers who had never been under fire before. The enemv 
would have attacked, had the guns been withdrawn. Had they done so at that 
particular moment, immediately after the repulse, it would have been awkward. 
— Freemantle . 
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or whose boughs had been struck off by the bullets and 
shell. The last bread we tasted was obtained by some of 
us who, to preserve the strength of the men, were de- 
tailed by Capt. Hero to gather food from the dead Federal 
infantry, whose haversacks were furnished with three 
day's ration. It was not the kind of food that fastidious 
stomachs could endure. But a soldier's first motto is to 
take care of his material wants, and the men who reso- 
lutely satisfied the cravings of nature, probably did the 
best service in marching and fighting, and preserved 
longest their health. 

The day altogether, was productive of different emo- 
tions, from any ever experienced on any other battle 
field. The sight of the dying and wounded, who were 
lying by the thousand between the two lines, and com- 
pelled amid their sufferings, to witness and be exposed to 
the cannonade of over 200 guns, and later in the day, 
the reckless charges, and the subsequent destruction or 
demoralization of Lee's best corps — the fury, tears or savage 
irony of the commanders — the patient waiting, which 
would occasionally break out into sardonic laughter at 
the ruin of our hopes seen everywhere around us, and 
finally, the decisive moment, when the enemy seemed to 
be launching his cavalry to sweep the remaining handful 
of men from the face of the earth : These were all 
incidents which settled, and will forever remain in the 
memory. We all remember Gettysburg, though we do 
not remember and do not care to remember many other 
of the remaining incidents of the war. Of this latter 
kind, were for instance, our marches a short time after- 
wards from the Potomac, the campaign on Mine Run, the 
battle of Bristow Station, (or the third Manassas, as it 
might be more properly called.) 
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But to return to the battle field, from which at a little 
distance we bivouacked that night. It is true that many 
of us shed tears at the way in which our dreams of liberty 
had ended, and then and there gave them a much more 
careful burial than most of the dead received; yet when 
we were permitted at length to lie down under the cais- 
sons, or in the fence corners, and realized that we had 
escaped the death that had snatched away so many others, 
we felt too well satisfied at our good fortune — in spite of 
the enemy still near us, not to sleep the soundest sleep it 
is permitted on earth for mortals to enjoy 

On the following day during a heavy and continuous 
rain, the army commenced its retreat to the Potomac* 

Gen. Imboden was put in the van, in charge of the 
immense amount of captured plunder, and the many 
thousand prisoners who had been taken, and our batteries 
were temporarily assigned to his command. His duty it 
need not be said, was a very arduous one, as it exposed us 
constantly to a sudden swooping down of the cavalry. 
Once they actually dashed down on us, and compelled us 

* July 4th. The army commence moving this evening from want of ammunition. 
It was hoped thut the enemy might attack during the day, especially as this is 
the 4th of July, and it was calculated that there was still ammunition for one 
day's fighting. The ordnance train had already commenced moving back 
towards Cashtown, and Swell's immense train of plunder had been proceeding 
towards Hagerstown by the Fairfield road ever since an early hour this morning. 

July 5th, Sunday.— The night was very bad — thunder and lightning, torrents 
of rain — the road knee deep in mud and water, and often blocked up with 
wagons "come to grief." I pitied the wretched plight of the unfortunate 
soldiers who were to follow us. Our progress was naturally very slow indeed, 
and we took eight hours to go as many miles. 

At 8 a. m. we halted a little beyond the village of Fairfield, near the entrance 
to a mountain pass. No sooner had we done so and lit a fire, than an alarm 
was spread that Yankee cavalry were upon us. Several shots flew over our 
heads, but we never could discover from whence the}- came. News also arrived 
of the capture of the whole of Ewell's beautiful wagons. At 6 o'clock we 
traveled on again (by the Hagerstown road). The road was full of soldiers 
marching in a particularly lively manner — the wet and mud seemed to have 
produced no effect whatever on their spirits, which were as boisterous as ever. 
The same old chaff was going on of "Come out of that hat — I know you're in 
it— I sees your legs a-dangling down," &c. When we halted for the night, 
skirmishing was going on in front and rear — Stuart in front and Ewell in rear. 
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to get our pieces unlimbered. Never had the men and 
horses been so jaded, and stove up. One of our men 
who dropped at the foot of a tree in a sort of hollow, 
went to sleep, and continued sleeping until the water rose 
to his waist. It was only then that he could be 
awakened with the greatest difficulty Battery horses 
would drop down dead. So important was our movement 
that no halt for bivouac, though we marched scarcely 
two miles an hour, was made during the route from 
Gettysburg to Williamsport — a march of over 40 miles. 
The men and officers on horseback would go to sleep 
without knowing it, and at one time there was a halt 
occasioned by all of the drivers — or at least those whose 
business was to attend to it, being asleep in their saddles. 
In fact the whole of the army was dozing while marching 
and moved as if under enchantment or a spell — were 
asleep and at the same time walking. 

Over the rocky turnpike road some of us had to march 
barefooted, our shoes having been destroyed by the rough 
Macadamized road, or the heavy mud; and those were 
especially sufferers whose feet, my own among the number, 
were inconveniently larger than those of the passing 
Dutchmen whom we would meet on the road. 

Scarcely had we arrived at Williamsport, before we 
were attacked by Kirkpatrick with a body of Federal 
cavalry who had already harrassed us at Hagerstown, on 
our retreat, and captured some of our wagons. At Wil- 
liamsport, the morning alter our arrival, there was a sudden 
dash and hotly contested fight. These assailants were 
however, ultimatelv driven off, with the assistance of the 
wagoners, who now shouldered the muskets they had been 
hauling, and fought like Trojans. In this teamsters' fight, 
the enemy were driven aw.ay without doing any serious 
damage. 
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Lee's army a few days after reached the Potomac 
without opposition, and although his pontoons were de- 
stroyed, and the Potomac unfordable, a bridge was con- 
structed, and the army on the 13th of July, passed over 
very quietly — the bridges having been covered with bushes 
to prevent the rumbling of the wheels. Swell's corps by 
this time had managed to ford the river. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

i.'APUA. 

The events that now need only be glanced at in this 
narrative, .are, that large detachments were taken from the 
Federal army of the Potomac, to reinforce those of the 
West, and to assist in the North, in making the draft. 
On the other hand, the climate of Virginia, not allowing 
a very active campaign, induced Lee. following this exam- 
ple, to send Longstreet South. This general took part in 
the battle of Chickamanga. with our oth Company of 
Washington Artillery, and his troops greatly contributed 
to the victory at that time gained. The strategical move- 
ment that followed in Virginia, resulted only in showing 
either that none of Jackson's brilliant flank movements 
could now lie aimed at, or that the times and the hopes 
of the Southern people had changed, and that Lee's army 
never replenished, and always decreasing, could, hence- 
forth, hope for but little, in the way of an aggressive 
movement. Lee's subsequent defense of Richmond, 
formed the brightest part of his military reputation, but 
it differed essentially in its character, from that of the 
preceding campaigns. 

With the coming of Grant into power, it became 
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obvious that some new movement to Richmond would be 
attempted, and the defence of that city and of Peters- 
burg, from attack by way of the James, became a matter 
of increasing importance. It was with a view to this, 
and to the preservation of our horses that our Batallion 
was ordered to Richmond, and subsequently to Petersburg. 
Our campaigning, henceforth, until the following June, 
alternated from one side of the James to the other — 
from Richmond to Petersburg, and finally to the various 
forts or breastworks of that closely guarded town. Pre- 
vious to going to the Cockade City, we were detailed 
around Richmond a few days, not for the purpose of 
refreshing the men, but of resting the battery horses, 
which became appreciated with their scarcity, and whose 
good condition was a matter of much more consideration 
than that of a private. In spite of this depreciation, the 
old soldiers improved what little opportunity was afforded 
them to renew their friendships, and to affect as much style 
in eating, living and dressing, as their somewhat limited 
opportunities admitted. To show how times changed 
men's conduct, I may mention an incident which hap- 
pened to an old soldier, whose courage was only exceeded 
by his vanity. He cared as little for being complimented 
for the former quality, as Richelieu, or Frederick the Great 
did, for being nattered as statesmen. When it came 
however, to his dress, he was vulnerable as Achilles. 
What pleased him best of all, was to be promenading 
the streets with a neat walking cane, and to be reproached 
as a hanger-on about Richmond, who had not sufficient 
manhood to do his duty The more he was cursed by 
sentinels or mud-covered soldiers, who did not know him. 
the more he was delighted.* 

*A — , one of the recruits who had recently joined us and who came to the surface 
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Our camp life at Petersburg was a new revelation to 
nearly all of us. The place had not yet seen soldiering, 
and we were so many Telemaques welcomed by Calypsos. 
One of the latter, a tall fine-looking young lady of Peters- 
burg, was enthusiastic enough to take the baggage from 
the weary back of a poor soldier, and to insist upon 
carrying it upon her own ivory shoulders. It was thought 
among us for a little while that this romantic acquaintance 
would terminate in marriage ; but perhaps it was just as 
well that she married instead one of the first Federal offi- 
cers who came into the city, after its capture. 

We were very advantageously placed, upon our arrival, 
in a camp a mile east of town, and which commanded a 
very large extent of turnip producing country The 
influence this fertile region and short rations exerted on 
the principles of some of the younger and less scrupulous 
members may be guessed at from the fact that one of them 
declined joining the church, during a religious revival, on 
account of the too great temptation exerted upon his 
morality by a neighboring vegetable garden. 

The citizens all received us with great hospitality, not 
only at this camp but when we were moved four miles 

during this short stay, put in an equally magnificent appearance, and developed 
a different sort of talent. He dressed in what was considered gorgeous raiment 
at the time, and secured a table at the best restaurant in the town. At one time 
he was upon the point of marrying a beautiful girl who heard with rapture of his 
plantation, where the flavor of pork was improved by feeding a hog on oranges; 
so much so that she was ready to agree to live forever, upon such remarkable 
breakfast bacon. But the order for the batallion came to move to Petersburg 
— and the marriage was postponed, the fascinating recruit lingering so long in 
the lap of beauty that he scarcely had time to return his borrowed suit, much 
less pay his restaurant bill. He however lingered long enough for both parties to 
discover there was some mistake not only about the orange-fed hogs, and the 
plantation, but about the character of the lady. During the march to Peters- 
burg, he consumed his time in swearing he would get even with the wags 
of the batallion who had introduced him and let him so badly in, if it was the 
last military act of his life; and his excitement and the condition of the roads 
may be judged of when it is stated that, by actual count of time, he and two or 
three similar characters, shook the Richmond dust off their feet at the rate of 
20 miles, for four hours marching. 
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further away — that is received those who had horses and 
could come frequently to town. Ultimately we were 
encamped at "Model Farm," though it might have been 
the model of almost anything else, at the time we occu- 
pied it. 

Our life here in these winter quarters, barring short 
commons, was the pleasantest experience we had yet had 
of soldiering. Petersburg was large enough to admit of 
every variety of society, embracing, as Pierre Soule once 
declared, some of the most beautiful ladies he had ever 
seen anywhere. Richmond too was but a little ways off, 
and there was an excellent public library Lastly, the ama- 
teur performers gave an entertainment — "Pocahontas" 
and "Toodles" in the theatre of the town, which drew a 
packed house, ladies not only from Petersburg, but Rich- 
mond ; and such was the preternatural splendor of the 
occasion, that one of the ushers refulged through the 
evening in a pair of $150 white kid gloves. 

What great places of resort were the two hotels and one 
or two coffee houses, the bridge and river bank; and 
towards the last, some of the noble residences richly fur- 
nished, which a few of us from time to time were permitted 
to roam through and enjoy — not in any wise to molest or 
disturb ; simply by staring very hard at the carved oak, 
carpet and curtains, to bring to our minds that we had 
once led some other life, than the one under canvass or in 
bunks. 

The winter months passed away, with some disagreeable 
work in the shape of guard mounting and wood cutting, 
and in the labor of getting the latter to the camp habita- 
tions. Tne men did not much like the idea of carrying 
great logs over steep or rugged ground on their shoulders, 
and besides were thinking of the pleasant times they might 
25 
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have had in elegant society in Petersburg. Disagreeable 
contrasts were naturally enough instituted between the 
bruised muscles and blistered hands of one existence, and 
the refined drawing rooms, abounding with gay company, 
music and dancing on the other. We had become such 
sybarites before the winter passed, not only with our own 
batallion, but with Pickett's Division, and a few other old 
veterans who were thus afforded a month or so of rest, 
that what with church going, visiting or reading by the 
pleasant fires of winter-quarters, we began to imagine, 
(after one or two little interruptions towards North Caro- 
lina and Lynchburg) that our Capua would last forever. 
It was true that the rations from week to week became 
scarcer, and that anything like hospitality became from 
day to day of more difficult occurrence 

One day there was what might be called, for the times. 
a grand carousal, a sort of one-horse Belshazzars display, 
made up mostly of brilliant officers from the army, and 
at which the display of demijohns was as great as in 
the Irish hospitality described by Lever. A distinguished 
hospital surgeon from Ceorgia. was the worst victim; so 
much so. that he was stretched upon the table, the cloth 
thrown over his motionless body, and the burial service 
read and chanted over him with great emphasis and cere- 
mony We had not seen enough of that sort of thing in 
reality and had to do some of it as a joke, by way of 
refreshing our recollection. Besides, we were half inclined, 
on general principles, to send the doctor to keep company 
with a good many of his patients. However, nothing in 
the way of reminders was needed long. Couriers, as the 
spring advanced, began to arrive in camp, and the men 
were put through, though not without loud growling and 
swearing, a regular course of inspection and drill. 
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Suddenly, at all sorts of hours, we began to be called 
upon to u hitch up" to cross the Appomattox or the James. 
We could hear, too, the faint booming of the guns of Lee's 
and Grant's armies, who were now starting up from their 
winter-quarters north of Richmond, and swinging around 
towards Petersburg — smiting and rending each other as 
they marched, and making ready for the final death grap- 
ple which was to be completed during the following year. 

With the first guns that were fired about Petersburg, 
the brilliant society which had hitherto remained about 
that city commenced to melt away. But it was not until 
the small trenches had become great mounds and had 
been lengthened into miles of fortifications — and until the 
shot from the enemy's guns began not only to deafen the 
population by their roar but to penetrate their houses, 
that the streets became altogether deserted by their former 
gay frequenters. The spurs of brilliant horsemen ceased 
to echo so frequently through fashionable church aisles; 
and about the only resort for which soldiers showed much 
predilection, was one of the old finely furnished saloons. 
The traditional coffee-house pictures, with their voluptuous 
and impossible beauties still hung on the walls; the glasses 
and bottles still glittered; and it is pleasant to reflect that 
during all of those long months of bombardment one man 
still remained behind the counter with neat cuffs and hair 
parted in the middle, ready to administer to the wants of 
his thirsty fellow-man. 

Nevertheless, the supply of stimulants was at a low 
ebb ; and it was only in the days when there did not seem 
to be a hundred people in the streets, or under circum- 
stances of the most mysterious secrecy, that one could 
penetrate into the spirituous twilight of the inner side, 
and only one or two at a time. It was like waiting at 
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the pool for the troubling of the waters ; and once the 
visitor had paid his two or three dollars, and swallowed the 
moderate amount of Nepenthe allowed him, a door in the 
rear opened and he was expected to foot it back or gallop 
back to camp forthwith. It might perhaps be thought that 
the necessity of passing over a field a mile wide, in which 
shells and bombs were constantly exploding, would have 
some influence in keeping the men from having such 
longings. Such however was not the case. 

One of the most singular features about Petersburg, as 
month after month passed on, and the anaconda-folds of 
Grant's army hugged closer and closer the doomed city, 
was the way in which the hill-side embankments would 
be honeycombed into human dens and places of shelter 
and refuge. In one place it was like a glimpse of Petrea, 
with the houses excavated in rock; in another the ground 
would be cut up with such a maze of alleys and streets of 
trench work, that as you went through them, crouching 
down and with bent shoulders, you could never tell at 
what end you would come out of this Diedalus labyrinth. 
What made the matter more difficult, was that a regiment 
of soldiers, with fireplaces and cooking utensils, would be 
sometimes encamped inside of these narrow avenues, 
whose heads, if they ever stood erect, were certain marks 
for the Federal sharpshooters. Stumbling or falling over 
men who were wasting away under a siege that was kept 
up more than a year, all of the finer and nobler traits of 
the old soldiers seemed to disappear, and their thoughts 
to be only occupied by their ever present misery and 
wretchedness. But the roll of the drum, or the order 
'• Fall in men." would waken them, and as General Long- 
street recently told me in conversation, he believed thev 
steadily improved in soldiering to the end of the war. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

THE LAST TEAK. 



But notwithstanding the spirit of the men, it would 
have seemed, at first blush, after the decisive battle of 
Gettysburg, the loss of Vicksburg, with the South doomed 
to certain starvation, in a fixed time, and opposed by a 
pertinacious general having absolute power over 1,200,000 
troops, that the leaders of the South would have sought 
to hedge in or compromise, and preserve to the land some 
little vestige of property Considering that the loss of the 
game was now absolutely certain in a given number of 
moves, the question was whether it was worth while to play 
it out and submit to the brutality of a checkmate; or to get 
at once the best terms the situation admitted. It is very 
probable that the latter was what Gen. Lee thought about 
the matter, and it is certain from his statements to Gen. 
Gordon, that he had ceased to see any hope, some time 
before retreating from Petersburg. 

But another year of hard fighting was to be gone 
through with, and Lee will now have to keep Grant's 
main army from Richmond by the overland route, and at 
the same time defend that city on the South from an 
approach of Butler in that direction with 30,000 men. 

The struggle between Lee and Grant opened with the 
battle of the Wilderness, which was fought on nearly the 
same ground as that of Chancellorville. In this, Lee 
attempted to shut up the Federal army, consisting of 
100,000 men, in the forest well described by its name, 
where movement was as difficult as in a cane brake. Lee 
succeeded to the extent of putting 30,000 of the enemy 
hors du combat. 

It was here, where the enemy, b}~ the suddenness of his 
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attack, had broken the line of Hill, that Gen. Lee tempo- 
rarily closed up the breach by leading on the Texas 
Brigade in person, riding himself in front of the lines. It 
was not until the men dragged his horse back by the 
bridle, and until the brigade shouted that they would do 
the fighting if he would stay in the rear, that Lee con- 
sented to remain behind. The brigade was cut to pieces, 
but Longstreet now had time to get up. and the line was 
saved. The movements of both armies were thoroughly 
aggressive, and as the ground admitted of no manoeuvering, 
( rrant s orders were substantially to fight it out as if in a 
promiscuous row, to strike at everything going. The log 
breastworks in front of Hancock caught fire, and the fight 
had to be continued through smoke and flame, the crippled 
and wounded being many of them burnt to death or suffo- 
cated before they could escape The fight lasted two days 
and Lees loss was X.IHIfl. 

Grant's second encounter (May 1'Jth, Spottsvlvania) was 
still less fortunate for llie Federal Commander. Its gen- 
eral character was the same, in the nature of the ground, 
as that of the Wilderness. Mere too the woods caught 
tire, and the direction of advance through the forest 
could only be told by compass. One line of Lee's works 
having been taken, was in turn re-assaulted by him in 
live terrific charges. Confederate bodies bayoneted in 
these assaults, lay piled upon each other, so Federal 
accounts say. and the woods were black with corpses. 
The fight at Spottsvlvania was of twelve days' duration, 
at the end of which time, Grant who had now lost 40,000 
men, gave it up in despair, of here making an impression on 
Lee, and commenced flanking towards Richmond. 

After thirty days' inarching, flanking, racing and fight- 
ing, Grant's army attempted to drive Lee back, June 3d, 
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from the Chickahominy. His plan was simply an attack 
along the whole line. His troops having lost 15,000 men 
in a short time at this battle, and his men remembering 
that they had now lost 60,000 by this free-fight system 
of tactics, stood still in ranks when ordered to advance. 
Grant's loss in this campaign was greater than what the 
whole force of Lee amounted to. Still Lee lost 18,000 
men, and there was no way of filling up his ranks. 

Our victories, brilliant as they were, did not deceive 
old soldiers. They were sometimes compared to the 
winnings of a poker player, who, in those days, was heard 
growling at his luck, because, after winning $3,000 in 
Confederate money, he lost twenty-five cents in silver. 

On the night of the 12th of June, the movement to 
the Southern side of the James was begun. 

Having said this much by way of general explanation. 
I shall here introduce the concise record of Lieut. Col. 
Miller Owen, (whose former place was supplied by Adju- 
tant E. J Kursheedt,) of the military movements made by 
the Washington Artillery, for the following year : 

Batallion Journal: April 15. The command has had no service since August 
last, and things have gotten a little loose and rusty. Winter quarters near such 
a pleasant place, as Petersburg, has demoralized the boys a little. They are now 
well clad in gray jackets and pants, and every one has at least one sweet-heart 
among the pretty girls of the city Trust a W A. for that. 

Horses and harness in miserable order ; drills and inspections have been 
neglected all winter. Too much leisure in camp will spoil the discipline of the 
best soldiers. The men are not disposed to have what they consider needlessly, 
their liberty restricted, but are all anxious to join Gen. Lee at Gordonsville — 
Lieut. Col. Bshleman in command, in place of Col. J. B. VTalton, resigned. 

April 16. In camp at Model Farm, drilling commenced, bugle and roll call 
resumed. Tall swearing among the men who regard all this as an outrage. 

21. In Richmond. Hotel board $50 a day. A month's pay can be eaten up, 
in three days. 

23. Mr. Davis will not let us go to Gordonsville, but suggests that we be 
placed in the works around Richmond. 

25. Drilling and putting everything in order. 

May 4. Looking for the Yankees to begin operations every day. 

5. Action at last. Ordered by Gen. Pickett to move our guns to City Point 
road. All the horses in the city are pressed and sent to us to be converted into 
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battery horses ; buggy horses, express horses, in fact trotters and all are made to 
do service.* 

30. Transport full of Federals and five Monitors are reported at Bermudas 
Hundreds. Butler in command ; we can look for hot work now. After much 
trouble with our new horses, we go into position north of the Appomattox, as 
follows : 

3rd Company, in Battery No. 2, City Point Road. 

2nd Company, in Battery No. 5, City Point Road. 

1st Company, in Battery No. 8, City Point Road. 

The Fourth Company under Norcom and Behan were placed with the 2nd. 

May 6. Enemy reported coming up the City Point Road. 1st Company ordered 
back to Petersburg with his four guns. 

5 p. m. Firing heard North of the Appomattox river. Enemy have landed on 
the south bank of the James, pushed out to Walthal Junction on the Richmond 
Railroad, and have been attacked and repulsed. Six guns placed opposite them 
in position on the Prince George road and Lieut. McElroy in command. 

The enemy is in great force, and we have nothing to support our guns except 
the militia from the town of Petersburg, and a portion of the 31st Regiment, 
North Carolina troops. 

The militia are jolly cases and have plenty to eat and drink; they seem to 
look upon the whole thing as a good joke. 

May 7. All quiet along the lines this morning. Grant is reported fighting 
Gen. Lee somewhere near the Rappahannock. We are going to have it now 
:: hot and heavy." Placed at 12 m. two guns under Lieut.Britton, on the Baxter 
road ; two under Richardson on Jerusalem road. 1 P. m. two Companies Militia 
sent to Batteries 9, 10, 11. X. C troops to Baxter andJerusalem roads. 

May 8, 2 a. m. Two guns in battery 16, under Lieut. Britton, removed to bat- 
tery 40. 5 p. m. Go on reconnoissance towards Broadway. No signs of the 
enemy 

Monday, May 0, 2 a. m. One section under Captain Hero of the 3rd Com- 
pany, is ordered to report to Capt. Sturtevant, to attack gunboats on the 
Appomattox River. 1 p. m. heavy firing in the direction of Fort Clifton. 

Col. Jones placed in command of the Washington Artillery and Reid's Ba- 
tallion, by order Gen. Beauregard. 

May 10. Gen. Beauregard arrives at Petersburg from battle Drury's Bluff. 

May 14, 2 a. m. Our whole force falls back to second line of works. 

Gen. Beauregard, with Colquitt's Brigade and Macon Battery, arrives from 
Petersburg. Heavy skirmishing all day along the lines, 4 cannoniers killed, 4 
wounded. 

May 14. President Davis rides down from Richmond this afternoon and visits 
Beauregard. 

May 15. Skirmishing all day along the lines. The enemy have occupied our 
outer abandoned works, and keep our lines completely swept with sharp- 
shooting. Assault made on 4th Company's position repulsed. 

May 16, 5 a. m. Artillery opens all along our lines. At 5:45 a. m. our 
infantry advance over our works and fall upon the enemy all along the line. 

May 16. The 1st Company, Capt. E. Owen, sent down the turnpike in rear 
of B. Johnson's Brigade, and engage the enemy's batteries in the road. Enemy 
badly whipped. f 

1 p. m. With horses belonging to 1st Company Washington Artillery, I 
brought in the battery captured by Haygood's S. C. Brigade in the Turnpike, and 
presented by Gen. Haygood to Capt. Owen, three 20-pounder Parrotts, two 

*An ingenious lady of Petersburg who could not make up her mind to part with a fine pair of 
carriage horses had them hid in her dining room or parlor until the danger had pissed. It was the 
first time probably since Nero — if then, that horses have been accommodated with Brussels carpets. 

fThe fight here referred to was one of the hottest engagements of the war — the guns being sepa- 
rated by a very small interval, and the battery horses of the enemy killed in heaps. 
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12-pounder Napoleons. General Beauregard commanded in person. 1600 pris- 
oners taken. 

Enemy retreat to Bermuda Hundreds, leaving their dead and wounded on the 
field, baggage wagons and arms. President Davis visits the field. 

[Losses at Drury's Bluff, on the 13th. 14th and 15th of May : 1st Company, 
Killed — H. Peychaud, Geo. Chambers, T. G. Simmons. Wounded — Capt. E 
Owen, slightly ; Lieut. J. M. Galbraith, mortally; Coiporal S. Turner, Ed. Pey- 
chaud, J. J. Norment, C. Rossiter, T. J. Wilson, Jos. Myers, Captured — Sergt. 
P. 0. Fazende.* 2d Company, Wounded — M. J. Lapham, Geo. Gessner, J. N. 
Greenman. 3d Company, Killed — H. Madden. Wounded — G. Guillotte, A. Guil- 
lotte. A. Leef'e, Jas. Crilly. 4th Company, Killed — R. G. McDonald, John 
Faulkes, E. A. Mallard, Ed. Condon. Wounded, Sergt. John B. Valentine, J. S. 
Hood, A. Norcomb, Wm. Martin. — Total loss, 30. The above is the official 
report of Adjt. C. J. Kursheedt.] 

May 17, 8:30 a. m. Pursuit begins. We march towards Petersburg. Counted 
twenty-five dead horses in front of position occupied yesterday by the 1st 
Company Washington Artillery. Bivouacked eight miles from Petersburg ; 
Wise and Martin's Brigades join us to-day, commanded by D. H. Hill. 

May 18. Heavy skirmishing in front. 

May 19. Ordered to construct works, put guns in position, and shell out 
enemy's skirmish line. 

May 20. Assault made on enemy's line to-day. First line of fortification 
carried. 

May 21. The 2d, 3d and 4th Companies relieved from duty on the lines, and 
sent back to the rear. 

May 22, 10:30 a. m. Monitors shelling again. 

May 22, 5 p. m. Flag of truce to bring in the dead lying between the lines. 

28. Return to Petersburg. 

June 2. Reported that Grant was repulsed yesterday by Gen. Lee. 

1:15 p. m. Whole command ordered to Richmond by Secretary of War to 
report to Gen. Ransom. 

3. Ordered to Bottom's Bridge, Chickahominy. 

4. Third anniversary of our arrival in Virginia. All quiet on the lines. 

15. We apply to Mr. Davis to go over to Petersburg. 

16. Firing in the direction of Petersburg. Reported that the enemy carried 
the outer line of works last night. 

*The latter made his escape from a northern train, while in rapid motion. 

At that time in June, Gen. Wise was in command at 
Petersburg — 2200 troops. Bushrod Johnson was guarding 
Bermuda Hundreds' line from Howletts' on the James to 
the distance of four miles. The Petersburg line was then 
seven miles long. 

On the 15th of June, Gen.. Baldy Smith attacked 
Petersburg from the south, and meeting but slight resist- 
ance would certainly have taken it, but for his lack of 
enterprise and loss of time. The attack was renewed the 
next day — 40,000 troops against 11,000, the latter com- 
manded by Gen. Beauregard. Petersburg could still have 
26 
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been taken, if Smith had divided his troops and attacked 
on the unguarded Confederate right. The Federals now 
brought up a third corps and broke like an avalanche 
through Johnson's lines, which had been placed on the 
Confederate left. He was here met by Gen. Grade's Bri- 
gade who, by Beauregard's order, had left the Bermuda 
Hundreds line abandoned. It was while Grade's Brigade 
was forming about sundown, that they found the Fedemls 
sweeping down upon them, and Beauregard "now thought" 
according to his own statement "that the last hour of the 
Confederacy had arrived." But the orders oi' Grade "for- 
ward" and " charge," were never given to a braver set of 
men. They routed evervthing before them, and captured 
twice their own number of prisoners, which was 2:!dd. The 
battle rasped furiouslv until VI o'clock at niirht, and mean- 
while the road to Richmond at Bermuda Hundreds was 
left unguarded. At that hour the three Federal corps, 
according to captured dispatches, were hors <Iu romhat. 
Beauregard had previously seized the opportunity to mark 
out a new line, odd yards to the rear, with white stakes so 
that the brigades could find it. and this became the cele- 
brated line of fortifications which were defended to the 
end of the war "The enemy in this days' fight," says 
Gen. Beauregard, " lost l-'l, Odd men, or more than 1 had 
in my Avhole force." 

A fourth corps under Warren had arrived, when Gen. 
Lee started his whole army forward. Kershaw s Division 
coming up first, such a warm reception was given to the 
Federals, that thev commence forthwith the sies;e of 
Petersburg. 

Beauregard then wanted to push Grant into a corner 
of the Appomattox and James; but Lee after almost con- 
senting to this plan, decided to let Grant wear himself out 
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by a costly series of attacks. Grant's previous experience 
however prevented him from doing anything of the sort. 
His quickest method would have been to have continued 
his wheel around Richmond, destroying the railroads, by 
which, with the utmost difficulty, Lee's army obtained its 
supplies. But Grant who had not forgotten Lee's strategy, 
decided on the wearing out and attrition process, 
involving the construction of regular breastworks and 
forts, and a steady firing and bombardment which lasted 
a year.* 

A chance, which was lost at this time to the Con- 
federate arms, was the neglect of Early, who made a 
diversion into Maryland, to capture Washington. "Early 
had then," says Swinton •' an opportunity to dash into the 
city, the works being very slightly defended. The hope 
at headquarters, that the capital could be saved from 
capture, were very slender. But his conduct was feeble. 
Lee founded his hopes on the menace he supposed this 
move to Washington would have." In spite of the 
opportune arrival of the 19th Corps at Washington, it 
required all of Grant's moral firmness to withstand the 
severe pressure brought upon him to remove his army to 
Washington. 

June 17. Nine Federals came into camp this morning — all German, French 
and Irish. 

18. Ordered to South side of the James. Beach Petersburg on 19th, and 
put in position in the works at batteries, 34 to 38, on the 20th. 

23, 10 p. m. Enemy shelling the city; several women reported killed. Many 
buildings struck. No notice was given of the shelling of the city. 

27. Rain. Enemy continues shelling the city. 

June 28, to July 3. Sharp-shooting and shelling has been going on. Women 
and children nearly all left. Hospitals have been removed. Our horses have 
not had a feed of corn this week. 

July 4. Enemy in our front display all their flags along the lines, shelling the 
city at intervals. 

July 9. Morgan Harris, 1st Company, mortally wounded. 



* Letter of Gten. Beauregard to Gen. C. M. Wilcox. 
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24. Kremelburg, 3d Company, killed last night while sleeping in the works.* 

30, 5 a. m. Mine sprung on the line, blowing up Pegram Battery, four guns, 

twenty men and eighteen of the S. C. Regiment. Enemy makes an assault and 

occupies our line. We took ten stands of colors and many prisoners, black and 

white. Whitcomb and Maines, 1st Company, and 0. J. Toledano, 3d Company, 

killed.f 

[The casualties along the line to the close of 1864, were: 1st Company, 
Killed — M. E. Harris, H. Whitcomb and W Maines. 2nd Company — Wm Almin- 
dinger. 3d Company — Sergt. Kremelburg, 0. Toledano. Wounfled — Corporal 
Grimmer, D. Kobleur. 4th Company — Died, P. Mooney. 

Murville, the twin-brother of Lecestiere Labarre, (both of the 3rd.) died 
about this time. He was a good soldier, and his mental attainments made him 
charming company in spite of a slight impediment in his speech. Another 
young soldier greatly regretted, and of more than ordinary promise, was Henry 
Peychaud.] 

August 1st. Gen. Lee allows Gen. Grant an armistice of three hours to bury 
his dead, lying between the two armies. 

Estimated loss of the enemy 4000 ; walked over to the Crater, and met the flag 
of truce. The Federal officers bring out plenty of good wine and brandy, luxu- 
ries unknown to us poor Confederates in the trench. Negro prisoners bury the 
dead in the trench between the lines. 

Flag withdrawn and all retire to respective posts, and bang away again. 

August 3. W M. Owen, was shot in the face by sharpshooters, while directing 
the charging of a gun. 

Oct. 12. One-half our artillery drivers are armed with muskets, to put on duty 
at Fort Gregg. Our supernumeraries will help in the same way, defend the lines 
if attacked. 

Oct. 27. Fighting on our right; heavy fighting all day. At dark, a regiment 
of Federals, that our men on the Hues took for our relief picket, entered — a 
bold move — the line at our left gun, nearest the Crater, and for a time created 
some little excitement. They were soon driven out. 

Oct. 28. The attack yesterday by the enemy was evidently intended as a 
roup dr main to gain the Southside railroad and the Appomattox river. Northern 
newspaper correspondents say the troops carried six days' rations and plenty 
of ammunition. It proved a failure ; so Grant of course calls it a " Reconnois- 
sance" ; dead and wounded Federals left on the field. 

March 29, 1865, 10 p. m. Heavy firing in front of Petersburg. Our lines are 
very weak, having a front of forty miles to cover ; our men in the trenches. 

♦Kremelburg was one of the most honorable men and best soldiers we had. A short time before 
lying down for the last time, he had borrowed a spade from an infantryman. Without knowing of 
this circumstance, the same spade was laken to dig K.'s grave, and never afterwards came to hand. 
AVlien the thick-headed owner came to inquire (or it, we never could, after two hours explanation, 
get it into his head that our dead comrade could have borrowed a spade for shoveling out his own 
grave, nr why he or his ghost, after showing so much foresight in borrowing, could not have been 
equally thoughtful about returning. 

fOswald Toledano, was a mere stripling when he with his fither, old Ben Toledano, joined the 
bata lion — very amiable and faithful to his duties, as a messmate and soldier. On the morning of 
the crater explosion, the heat had been so great in the trenches, that some of the men though 
exposed to an enfilading fire, went back to get under shade. I was sitting down under a tent shelter 
when a shell tore through it, killing T. who was standing, almost instantaneously. He had but time 
to make the sign of the cross and utter a half finished word of a prayer, before falling lifeless into 
my arms. He was much attached to a lady of this city, of whom he was never tired of speaking, 
and whose ring he wore upon his finger. After his death, faithful to his memory, she enterod a 
religious order and died a few months after, in the performance of her new duties. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

THE GAME EXDED. 

The buoyant, hopeful tone of the army has now dis- 
appeared. Short rations and the conscript law have done 
their worst; most of the old leaders are dead, and no 
one could discover in Lee's old veterans, more than the 
smouldering embers of their former fire.* 

The 2nd of April, 1865, virtually ended the Confederate 
war, though the surrender of Lee was not made until 
eight days after. 

The concluding battle had been brought on near Peters- 
burg, by a desperate and last effort on the part of Gen. 
Lee to assume the offensive. The movement was en- 
trusted at the time to Gen. Gordon, and was spoken of by 
both leaders as almost hopeless, and the last that could in 
any case be made without extraordinary success. It was 
probably a reconnoissance, or intended to open the road 
to North Carolina for a retreat, by causing Grant to with- 
draw from Lee's right flank .-j* 

*Gen. Longstreet says, the men improved in fighting qualities to the end of 
the war. My own observation was, that they were pretty well starved and 
fought out. The high strung young men who went out with picked companies, 
went into the fight with just as much determination to acquit themselves with 
credit, and do themselves justice, as in their maiden fight. 

f The account of Lee's last attack at Petersburg has been given so variously, 
that I cannot do better here than to record what Gen. Gordon ODce told me of 
an interview which passed between himself and Gen. Lee, some time pre- 
ceding the attack. 

Gordon having been sent for, was asked, when he reached Lee's quarters, what 
he thought of the chances for the Confederate cause. He told Gen. Lee frankly, 
that he could see no chance at all. Lee admitted that he was equally hopeless. 
Gordon then inquired why, if he held these convictions, he did not urge them 
upon Mr. Davis. Gen. Lee replied that he was then about to visit Richmond, 
and left the impression that Mr. Davis would be made to understand what were 
the convictions of the army. When Gen. Lee returned, Gen. Gordon in his next 
interview, inquired if he had told Mr. Davis, of the true condition of affairs. 
Gen. Lee said no, and in further conversation, gave as an excuse — " You know 
what sort of man Mr. Davis is " — referring doubtless to the well known impossi- 
bility of shaking Mr. Davis in any of his convictions. Gen. Lee then inquired 
if he could see no loop-hole where an advantage could be gained, or a blow 
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The move was attempted by a midnight attack with 
two divisions, who succeeded in capturing the abattis of 
the enemy, for the distance of a quarter of a mile with- 
out loss. This opportunity was not improved, either on 
account of the darkness and the difficulty, from the disap- 
pearance of scouts, the Confederates had of discovering 
their way, or from natural weakness. While the latter 
were hugging the captured picket line in disorder, the 
artillery in the forts to the right and left opened on them, 
fresh troops were brought up, and the storming party- 
were compelled to take refuge under the breastworks they 
had captured. 

The decisive battle which followed two days after, was 
preluded with firing of cannon on the extreme right and 
left, and by the buzz and hum of arriving reinforcements, 
and a great addition to their drum corps and trumpeters. 
Everv available man from the Confederate left and centre 
was hurried to the right, leaving only artillerymen in the 
trenches and pickets in front. The firing grew hotter — 
the water batteries on the left boomed incessantly, and 
the earth shook under the jar of the sound. This 
booming signified that Grant had opened his formal 
attack, March 27th, on our lines, and it caused Lee to 
send large bodies of troops to the aid of Gens. Pickett 
and Johnston. The old spirit of the men flamed up, and 
Lee nowdealtGrant s Brigades, in their advanced positions 
on his left, a staggering blow, and at one moment there 
was " a great fear of another Chancellorville disaster in 
the Federal lines." * 

dealt. Gordon was more than ever convinced that any advantage gained would 
be only momentary, but at last entered into the spirit of leading the assault on 
the enemy's net work of entrenchments on the 29th. 

The object of this was doubtless, if it had succeeded, to cause Grant to 
leave a road open for I.ee to concentrate with Johnson, in North Carolina. 

*Greeley. 
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In the next, Lee was repulsed, and Sheridan* who had 
coveted Five Forks, and several times been repelled in try- 
ing to seize it, made the most of his opportunity Pickett 
and Johnston were now overwhelmed by double their 
force, losing heavily in killed, wounded and prisoners, 
when their flank was turned. 

The night which followed was made lurid with death- 
dealing missiles, and the earth shook under the jar. The 
next day (April 2d) decided the fate of Richmond and 
the Confederacy. At 3:30 o'clock in the morning, the 
firing commenced from one end of the line to the other. 
Then ensued desperate charges from Grant's line. The 
attacking force here, Parkes' 9th Corps, succeeded in 
taking a portion of the breast-works to the right of the 
Crater; a capture which was really of no advantage as 
our men could retreat into a line of breastworks a few 
yards beyond, and an individual warfare was kept up 
until dark.-j- 

* Sheridan's presence at the time on Lee's right flank was one of the curious 
accidents of the war. In a fight in the Valley the Federal troops had been dis- 
persed by Early with a greatly inferior force with the exception of one corps ; 
just as Early began to lose ground and in turn be hard pressed, Sheridan arrived 
on the field by making the famous ride of which so much has been heard, and 
was just in time to receive the credit of Early's defeat. He continued a riding 
expedition towards Lynchburg which did not succeed, and having nothing else 
that he could well do, he came in by the only route open to him which was on 
Grant's left; the second time arriving just at the lucky moment which makes 
reputations. 

fThe following is the narrative of the occurrences of April 2nd by a member 
of the Batallion : I was in bed about 9 o'clock when I heard the order given to 
the infantry to sleep on their arms, as there might be a fight at any moment. 
I became so much impressed by this, that I immediately folded up my blanket, 
and made preparations for what I regarded as certain, the evacuation of Peters- 
burg. I had scarcely done so, when a shot burst through my house, and the 
cry of "To arms — get to your pieces" was heard. The firing lasted from about 
midnight until next morning, our cannoniers replying. 

About day-break we began to see the enemy and their flag, the latter on our 
front and flanks waving unsteadily, as if the color sergeant found difficulty in 
advancing or getting into lines of breastworks. All the time the firing continued. 
By this time we had two pieces disabled in the third company, Lieut. Stocker 
was knocked senseless, and shortly after Capt. Hero had been shot from the top 
of the breastworks by a ball in his leg. A piece was now taken from the 
embrasure and fired at the enemy who had already penetrated our line, or were 
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The Federal Army in advancing upon Petersburg found 
our artillery corps in the various places that had been 
assigned them, doing their duty probably a little more 
steadily, from the force of habit, in their last field fight, 
than ever before, repelling charges — arming their spare 
men with muskets, and each man working with the same 
pride and conviction as when first mustered in. But the 
time had now come for us to abandon the underground 
bomb-proofs that had been built ; or the tents and huts 
which would every night be filled Avith a new supply of 
bullets. 

The Federal right, as already stated, had struck the 
Confederate line on the western side of Petersburg. 
Meanwhile, the next corps (Wright's Gth,) swept, after a 
hard striuru'le. the scant v brigades before them, turning to 
the right, and then with Ord's Corps, who had also pene- 
trated, swung to the left nearly up to Fort Gregg, a half 
a mile in front of the main line of Petersburg entrench- 
ments. The small force towards Hatch's Run had been 
driven back and into the Appomattox. Besides the 
Federal Corps already mentioned, Humphrey entered 
still further to the Confederate right. There is some 
severe fighting in front until 2 o'clock P. M., at which time 

coming over the breastworks We had now become reduced to only two rounds 
of ammunition, and as the enemy were within fifty yards of us, our case seemed 
hopeless. Just then a fresh supply of ammunition arrived, which lasted until 
dark, at which time the firing gradually ceased. About that time, the order 
was given to leave the breastworks with as much secrecy as possible — which 
was done. The bodies of our dead, Coyle, and some others whose names are 
not now remembered, were placed upon the caissons, and as we passed through 
Petersburg interred in the Cemetery. The last rations I ever drew were cooked 
while the firing was going on, the. latter being so long and continuous that the 
men would take turns, except when hotly pushed, and relieve each other at the 
guns. If anything else was given to us to eat until the surrender, I do not 
now remember it. A handful of corn, or a scrap of almost anything to eat that 
we found by the way was all I saw. The sheet-iron crackers that we found on 
the Yankee dead at Gettysburg, and which some of us then disdained to eat, I 
thought of with envy now, the more so, as, during the time when we were in the 
trenches, rations were so scarce that many of the men made themselves sick by 
swallowing tobacco, in order to experience nausea or indifference to food. 
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the enemy are seen to be advancing upon Fort Gregg and 
Whitworth. There will now be no further opposition to 
their forward move than can be made by a very small 
body of men in these two fortifications. 



CHAPTER XXXII 

WHAT TWO HUNDRED MEN CAN DO. 

A dramatic interest attached to the defence of the forts, 
aside from the fact that here was to be the last stand for 
Petersburg. This was because of the necessity of here 
detaining the enemy, who were advancing, wave after wave 
around the w T orks, until Longstreet could get across the 
James ; secondly, the attack on Gregg was followed by a 
lull along other portions of the line, and the men rested 
upon their weapons to witness, as at a spectacle of great 
national interest, the struggle of Secessia, and the last angry 
glare of her guns on a formal field of battle. The number 
of men on the two sides, 214 in Fort Gregg, about the same 
in Whitworth, and 5000 advancing against them, illustra- 
ted the comparative strength of the combatants. Fort 
Gregg was the Confederate LaTourgue. When it falls all 
of the old traditions and usages of the South fall with it; 
when the Federal standards wave over it, there is then to 
be centralization, negro government, and four times the 
ruin inflicted on the South, as was put by Germany on 
France. 

The two forts stand 250 yards in the rear of the 
captured line, and were built for precisely such an 
occasion as is suggested by the cheers of the advancing 
enemy, namely, for use as an inner defence when disaster 
should overtake the Confederate line. Fronting Gregg, is 
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a little fort, the last built fry Lee, and called by the men 
Fort "'Owen," after the Lieut. Col. of that name from the 
Washington Artillery, who was assigned to the command 
of Fort Gregg, and the surrounding works. Lieut. Battles 
of the W A. is in ''Owen" with two guns, and Lieut. 
McElroy of the same batallion has charge of a company 
of 62 artillerymen who have been doing duty here most of 
the winter. 

The night had been strangely quiet upon this portion 
of the lines, but towards daybreak the silence gave place 
to a little touch of skirmishing to the right of Gregg — 
sufficient to cause the ordering of the infantry and artil- 
lerymen into Fort Owen, although it was then so dark, 
that scarcely anything could be seen. Our infantry there 
could be barely detected moving in the trenches, towards 
what seemed to be the picket firing. As the men peered 
into the darkness in the direction of the Hashes, solid shots 
commenced to plough up the earth — the infantry began 
(putting the trenches and taking to the fields, leaving the 
cannoniers under the impression that the troops were 
chasing small game of some sort. 

Lieut. Col. Owen, in his report says he gave orders to 
withdraw to Fort Gregg, and hurried off to rally fugitives 
— a no easy matter — who had already been dispersed by 
the Federal attack. McElroy reached the latter with his 
men, but Battles not receiving his horses in time, found 
himself suddenly surrounded, and his command captured 
by the enemy. McElroy immediately opened fire from 
Fort Gregg with his artillery-infantry, drove them away, 
and then turning his infantry once more back to artillery, 
ran down into Fort Owen and opened fire with the 
recaptured pieces on the enemy, two hundred yards to his 
right. Horses having been procured, the pieces by order 
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were moved forward a mile, where the guns fired thirty- 
five rounds each, and were then retired to Fort Gregg. 
Lieut. McElroy says, in his report, there were two hun- 
dred men in the Fort, who were, with the exception of 
his command, of Harris' Miss. Brigade, and that his loss 
was six killed, two wounded and thirty-two prisoners. 
Col. Owen proceeds to say : 

At the time McElroy was put in position in " Gregg'' some guns were placed in 
Fort Whitworth, a detached work like "Gregg" and to its right and rear. 

Major Gen. Wilcox, who was then in Gregg, seeing Harris' Brigade in what 
he thought a dangerous position in front, sent his Aid to the General to recall 
his men to the two forts, Harris himself going into Whitworth, and Lieut. Col. 
Jas. H. Duncan, of the 19th Mississippi, into Gregg. 

As the enemy advanced, McElroy was cautioned to have his ammunition as 
handy as possible upon the platform for quick work. Under orders, Capt. Walker 
hurriedly withdrew the guns from Fort Whitworth. 

The enemy, a full corps of at least 5000 men, advanced in three lines of battle. 
Three times the little garrison repulsed them. The Fort seemed fringed with 
fire from the rifles of the Mississippians. 

The cannoniers bravely and skilfully used their guns. The enemy fell on 
the clear field around the Fort by scores. 

The capiure of the work was but a question of time. The blue coats finally 
jumped into the ditch surrounding the Fort, and presently climbed over each 
others backs to gain the summit of the Parapets. There was a weak point on 
the side of Gregg, where the ditch was incomplete, and over this a body of the 
enemy rushed. Presently six regimental standards were distinctly seen waving 
on the Parapet. 

* » -S * * 

The part taken in the defence of Gregg, by the Mississippians, is thus described 
in the " Vicksburg Times": 

"Fort Gregg was held by the 12th and 16th Mississippi Regiments, Harris' 
Brigade, numbering about 150 muskets, under command of Lieut. Col. Jas. H. 
Duncan, of the 19th Mississippi, who had been assigned by Gen. Harris, to the 
immediate command of that work. The artillery in the Fort was a section of 
3d Co. Washington Artillery, commanded by Lieut. Frank McElroy. General 
Harris, with his two other regiments, 19th and 48th Mississippi, occupied 'Fort 
Whitworth,' distant about 100 yards, and between that work and the South- 
side Railroad. " 

Gen. Harris, in a letter designed to be an official report, says, " Gen. Wilcox 
ordered me to take position in front of the enemy, and detain them as long as 
possible. With this object in view I advanced about 400 yards, and formed at 
right angles with the Boydton Plank Road. The ground being undulating, i 
threw both flanks behind the crest on which I formed, and exposed 1113' center, 
in order that I might induce the enemy to believe that there was a continuous 
line of battle behind the ridge. I then advanced a line of skirmishers well to 
the front. The enemy being misled by this device, made the most careful dis- 
positions, two lines of battle, and advancing with the utmost caution, my position 
was held until the enemy was in close range, when a heavy fire was opened 
upon both sides. 

•'The enemy pressing me heavily and out-reaching me on my flanks. I fell 
back upon Fort Gregg and Whitworth, the 12th and 16th under Col. Duncan, 
being ordered to Fort Gregg, and to hold it at all hazards. 
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" The 19th and 48th were placed in Whitworth. In Gregg there was a section 
of the 3d Company Washington Artillery, commanded by Lieut. Frank McBlroy. 
Preparations were now made by the enemy for the assault, and this time Capt. 
Walker, A. and I. G. of Gen. Walker, Chief of Artillery, came with orders to 
withdraw the artillery, and against this I most earnestly protested. 

" The four guns were withdrawn from Whitworth under protest; but the enemy 
were too close to permit the withdrawal of the guns from Gregg. Perceiving 
the guns of Whitworth leaving, the enemy moved forward to assault us in both 
works. He assaulted in columns of brigades, completely enveloping Gregg, and 
approaching Whitworth only in front. Gregg repulsed assault after assault; 
the two remnants of regiments, which had won glorious honor on so many fields, 
fighting this, their last battle, with most terrible enthusiasm, as if feeling this to 
be the last act in the drama for them ; and the officers and men of the Washington 
Artillery fighting their guns to the last, preserved untarnished the brilliancy of 
reputation acquired by their Corps. Gregg raged like the crater of a volcano, 
emitting its flashes of deadly fires, enveloped in flame and cloud, wreathing our 
Flag as well in honor as in the smoke of death. It was a glorious struggle. 
Louisiana represented by these noble artillerists, and Mississippi by her shattered 
bands, stood there side by side, together, holding the last regularly fortified lines 
around Petersburg." 

While Gregg and Whitworth were holding out, Longstreet was hastening with 
Fields' Division, from the north side of the James, to form an inner line for the 
purpose of covering Gen. Lee's withdrawal that night. As soon as Harris heard 
of the formation of that line, he withdrew with his little band, cutting his way 
through. 

At 12 o'clock that night the last man and the last gun of the brave army that 
had defended the lines of Petersburg for one year, passed over the Pontoon 
Bridges, and the march commenced, that ended at Appomattox Court House. I 
have been induced to write the foregoing, of which I was an eye witness, in the 
hope of correctin// History. Many accounts have been published of the defence 
of Fort "Gregg,"' but all that I have seen have been generally far from the 
truth. Pollard, who showed but little disposition to waste compliments on the 
troops from the Gulf States, says, Capt. Chew of the fourth Maryland Battery 
of Artillery was in command of the work, and his account is reiterated by many 
others. If he was, it is strange we did not know it. A battery of Marylanders 
had in reality been disbanded a short time before the fight, their time having 
expired, and they were awaiting their discharge papers to enable them to go to 
their homes. If Capt. Chew was in the fort at all, he was simply there as a 
volunteer or a spectator. 

We should give the honor to those who earned it in this fierce fight of three 
hours against such fearful odds. Swinton, in his " Army of the Potomac," in his 
description of the breaking through the lines on this historic Sunday, says: 

" On reaching the lines immediately around Petersburg, a part of Ord's com- 
mand under Gibbon, began an assault directed against Fort Gregg and Whit- 
worth, two strong enclosed works, the most salient and commanding south of 
Petersburg. The former of these redoubts was manned by Harris' Mississippi 
Brigade, numbering two hundred and fifty men, and this handful of skilled marks- 
men conducted the defence with such intrepidity, that Gibbons' force surging 
repeatedly against it, was each time thrown back; at length a renewed charge 
carried the work, but not till its two hundred and fifty defenders had been 
reduced to thirty. * * Gibbons' loss was four hundred men " 

Swinton does not mention the Washington Artillery in the fort: he also errs 
in putting the number of Mississippians at 250. Gen. Harris says there were 150, 
these with the 64 artillerists make a total of 214 men, and these men put hors 
du combat 500 of the enemy, or an average of more than two men each. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

FIHING THE LAST GUN. 

The close of the day (April 2nd,) the most anxious 
that most of the men had ever passed, found Grant's 
lines touching on both sides of the Appomattox, and Lee 
completely hemmed in. * A retreat from Petersburg 
north of the Appomattox, which all feel is a foregone 
conclusion, is now necessary, and Longstreet's troops can 
only be useful in covering Lee's flank, while he withdraws 
from his breastworks. The firing meanwhile continues 
during the night from the Federal batteries. At 9 p. m. 
all of the guns were ordered to be moved across the 
Appomattox, f and this was done without any delay, and 
as quietly as if the skeleton army had been one of spectres 
and phantoms. The whole of the night was spent in 
getting out wagons, artillery and infantry, and a large 



*As soon as Gregg was captured, the Federal signal corps were at work, and the 
cannonading and sharp-shooting, were renewed on the other part of the line. In 
a moment heavy bodies of cavalry were seen emerging from the Federal's former 
lines, moving rapidly over the captured works and galloping in squadrons 
towards the Appomattox, which was some four or five miles off. Their track 
could be traced by the heavy columns of black smoke that rose from the various 
farmhouses on their route, which had been set on fire. The infantry who had 
succeeded in capturing the fort formed line fronting the Confederates' right 
flank, and looked as if they intended marching by the rear into Petersburg. 
New dispositions were also made along the Confederate front. Regiments were 
detached from their positions along the line (whose place had to be filled by 
deployment of those remaining) and sent to the right flank and rear, confronting 
the new line of the Federals. Artillery galloped into position, and soon Fields' 
Division, with the Texans in the lead, joined the right flank and formed a 
defensive line in the rear towards the river. A narrow creek only divided the 
opposing forces, but the Federals seemed satisfied with their success now and 
did not advance. Lee's Last Campaign, Cupt. J. C. Gorman. 

f Lieut. John R. McGaughey, of the first company, was captured while working 
away at his gun when our lines were broken. John was a strongly made, manly 
looking soldier, never absent from battle, and always popular with the men. 
Among some of our worthiest and most kindhearted officers, and whose con- 
sideration for their men deserve mention, before this narrative is concluded, 
were Lieut. Stocker, DeRussy, Apps, Britton, Battles, and Brown. During all of 
our long four years of fighting and hard marching, I do not remember the time 
when they did not show themselves more thoughtful for their men, than their 
own comfort. Britton was wounded at Sharpsburg, DeRussy at Chancellorville. 
and all received honorable mention in various battles. 
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mass of army plunder, which as the result showed would 
have been much better left behind. 

The Washington Artillery crossed at midnight, Gordon 
bringing up the rear. The crossing of the bridge occupied 
three hours — quick time, and no delay was given to 
stragglers, before applying the torch. Petersburg had 
been previously almost abandoned ; but a few sad faces 
appeared at the windows, and sent out sorrowful adieus 
— to the men who had so long remained about the 
city, that seemed almost their home. To the despond- 
nt reflections which the midnight retreat suggested, the 
flame and smoke which hung over the depots and ware- 
houses, and the glare from the exploding magazine, gave 
an additional sombre tint. Still the men experienced a 
sense ol relief- — that of getting rid of some hideous dream, 
in leaving behind the trenches, and once more moving in 
column on the road. 

The most singular feature of the retreat, was the noise- 
less manner in which Lees army moved from the 
works, and the fact that the withdrawal was not known 
until revealed, as it were, to the world, by the blowing 
up of the siege guns and batteries, which had protected 
Richmond, and which by innumerable explosions pro- 
claim, as with an Apocalyptic emphasis, that the Con- 
federate Capital was and is, but shall be no more. :;: 



* According to Pollard, Gorman, and "An Officer of the Rear-guard,'' a simi- 
lar scene was meanwhile transpiring at Richmond, which, so tranquil when Mr. 
Davis receives the fatal dispatch, ami walks composedly out of Church, will 
in a few moments be perturbed from top to bottom, and a few hours later be 
wrapped in flames. Late in the afternoon, wagon loads of Confederate boxes 
and trunks reach the Danville depot — hangers on imitating the example set them; 
$100 for a wagon, in gold. All over the city, hurrying fugitives. Confederate 
money is destroyed — gold removed, the liquor is poured out as on board of a 
sinking' ship — the gutters running with it. Still retreating stragglers, and roving 
pillagers get hold of it — open stores, and cover the side-walk with glass. 
Ewell is firing the four principal quarters, or as might be said the four 
tobacco warehouses — and the rams and shipping are blown up or scuttled • the 
bridges are burnt. Rioters are plundering, and despairing women shrieking 
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The army, now pushed through the darkness in the 
direction of Amelia C. H. — the different army corps 
making good progress by different roads, though the wagon 
loads of plunder when united on one road almost destroyed 
.ill movement. One ominous feature was, that there was 
nothing to eat for man or beast, and occasionally pieces of 
artillery showed that the horses were giving out. Another 
thing to be noted was, that upon our arrival at Amelia 
C. H., the enemy's cavalry commenced dashing upon our 
wagon trains, whose canvass covers they readily ignited. 
Their plan of operation, was to strike the train, several 
miles long, fire a number of wagons, and then making a 
circuit, strike it again. Three hundred cavalrymen sup- 
ported by large bodies moving parallel, thus destroyed or 
confused the whole train. The burning caissons which 
had been sent on in advance of the artillery were any- 
thing but pleasant neighbors.* 

while at the government stores such a break is made upon the provisions, as 
causes the building to totter to its foundations. 

Then the Federal General Weitzel, who in addition to the other horrors of 
the situation, had been playing " Yankee Doodle " and similar airs, was startled 
at last by the tremendous explosions of powder magazines ; and like Blue Beard 
and some other historical characters, made his sentinel ascend his seventy feet 
watch tower, to see what it was all about. A great light in the direction of 
Richmond, is the answer. A rebel picket was now captured who could tell 
nothing about his commander — then a contraband, and finally, after daybreak 
with a sharp lookout for torpedoes, and amid exploding shells, Weitzel, on the 3rd 
rode into Richmond, just as the last rebel soldiers were going, and Butler's 
flag, which he had planted over the St. Charles Hotel of New Orleans, was now 
placed over the Confederate Capitol. President Davis had left with the Con- 
federate Congress at 10 a. m., though why he thought it worth while to carry 
them off has never been ascertained ; and meanwhile, as if to mark the com- 
mencement of a new regime, the fire is burning out the city, that is one-third 
of old Richmond. 

It was Babylon the Great (alien, for the North, when the telegraph flashed the 
news. "No unmanly exultation was indulged in over those who had so nearly 
destroyed the Republic. " Greeley here paid a tribute to a noble touch of feeling 
on the part of the North — one that he had not always previously been careful 
to observe. 

*The Palling Flag. "By the road-side was a lady from Mississippi, who had 
been in our ambulance wagon, and whose horses had been carried off. She was 
more mad than scared as she stood there in the mud — young, pretty, and 
gesticulating, and she made a picture striking and peculiar. As the advance 
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Reaching Amelia, it was discovered that the provisions 
which should have been in readiness for the army, were 
missing. They had, by some accident, been carried on to 
Richmond, and the army was now without food. Besides, 
the great wagon train sent by a different road was des- 
troyed. Our doom was now staring us in the face. 
Instead of halting to give battle to Grant, there was 
nothing that could be done, but push on and try to reach 
Danville. 

Demoralization, which the accursed slow wagons were 
enough to have effected alone, had now begun; the men 
straggled off to get something to eat at the farmhouses, 
and the commands had dwindled to hundreds;* while at 
night as if to increase the desperation of the situation, 
the strains of triumphant music would float over from the 
enemv's brass bands. As we proceeded into the hilly 
country it began to be hoped that the many fine military 
positions on either side, would afford us some chance of 
escape; and so (April (>th,) we marched all day and all 
night. It was a race for life, for men who were hungry, 
and for gaunt-looking horses who were dropping by the 
road side; but we had to push on. Still the enemy was 
all the time close behind. The rear guard commanded 
by (Jen. Lee in person is attacked, while cavalry are 
formed in front and a few shots ar/e fired. Gen. Rosser 



jruard rounded the bend of the road, it was swept by the enemy who wheeled as 
soon as he delivered fire. Four out of five were hit— one of them, an approved 
scout, in the spine ; throwing his arms over his head, with a yell of agony wrung 
from him by intense pain, he pitched backwards off his horse which was going 
at full speed. When I saw him again, years afterwards, he was a preacher." 
* At one of the burnt down bivouac fires, two men attracted by its warmth 
were discovered sitting, cold and weary. One was a colonel of Pickett's Division 
and another a lieutenant, and the destruction of this famous fighting command 
may be guessed at when a regimental officer did not know where to look for his 
standard. * * * When the troops passed on. a number of tender girls stood 
gathered in a piazza, and greeted us with waving handkerchiefs and moist eyes, 
while cheer after cheer arose from the men. — The Falling Flay. 
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(one of our W A. captains of the first year,) who mean- 
while was ahead guarding Longbridge, at Farmville, here 
succeeded in capturing 800 men. 

The column had now to keep up a retreating fight to 
Farmville, impeded by wagons which hurried forward 
regardless of contents. Ewell was cut off. The roads 
were axle-deep with mud. A triste noche for Lee's army 
was the night which followed. We reached Farmville 
early on the 7th, and bivouacked, after crossing the bridge 
with some show of provisions. But by some misfortune, 
the bridge over the Appomattox was not destroyed after 
us, and the enemy's cavalry followed closely We were 
soon ordered to get under way, and the Federal cavalry, 
who were now becoming rampant, were taught a lesson 
which they were in no haste to forget. The cavalry 
charged them at a double-quick and captured 200 prisoners. 
Gen. Lee took off his hat, at the spirit shown by the men 
as he passed, and was in turn welcomed with one of the 
rousing cheers of old. 

The wagons were then devoted to destruction, and the 
Chief Q. M. had the heart to apply the torch himself. 
The whole army were now marching by an out-of-the- 
way path, and fooling any longer with wagons was out of 
the question. If Gen. Lee had never sent his last dispatch 
to Richmond and given them timely notice, he would 
have succeeded in gaining the mountains. We made 
rapid progress ; but matters were very blue indeed. 

Late in the afternoon, horsemen from the front an- 
nounced the rapid approach of the enemy We quickly 
threw the guns in position, and gave the enemy such a 
reception as induced him to wheel and not stand on the 
order of his going. Our cavalry gave chase, and Gen. 
Gregg, of the U. S. A., was brought in prisoner And 
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now comes the hour when our artillery fires the last gun, 
and ends its military record. The account which follows 
is substantially taken from the excellent narrative of a 
S. C. officer of the Rear Guard, entitled the " Falling 
Flag : " 

The army lay down to rest, and to watch — a very interesting process to a hun- 
gry man — a little modest cooking. Sleep was the great thing in view. We 
woke in a half hour, to eat what there was, and were about tumbling over 
again, when an officer came around, in a quiet way, and ordered us to be ready 
to move. Now for a weary march that ends only at Appomattox ! 

The line of retreat had been changed — a push was being made for the moun- 
tains at Lynchburg. On before us was a long line of wagons and artillery, 
splashing through ruts and mudholes. Pickets were posted under the imme- 
diate direction of Gen. R. E. Lee. When we moved again, time was lost in 
watering the horses — the wagons moved in double lines. The order now was, 
to get on past Appomattox, a little vilhage of three or four houses, a mile from the 
Lynchburg railroad. The regiments were closing up, when suddenly the scream 
of a shell developed artillery practice in the neighborhood of the depot. 

It was hammer and tongs down there — shell at short range. Custar was 
after the artillery train in advance, sixty pieces, and the three batteries left to 
hold it were the La. Washington Artillery ; the Donaldsonville cannoniers, 
Creoles, exclusively of La., and a Virginia battery attached to our brigade. 

The roar of the batteries was incessant. They were holding the dismounted 
cavalry in check. By the light of the moon there seemed to be a lull in the 
attack ; but before our men could get to the guns, the enemy charged among 
them suddenly, but were driven back by the fin' and rush, though takingsomeof 
our men prisoners— among others. Capt. Hankins of the Va Battery, who got 
away Our men fell in between the guns, and then begun one of the closest 
artillery fights for the number engaged and the time it lasted, that occurred 
during the war. The guns were fought literally to the muzzles. It was dark 
by this time, and every cannon was abla/.e from touch hole to mouth, as well as 
the small arms of some three or four hundred men packed in among the guns, 
in a very confined space. It seemed like the verv jaws of the lower regions. 
They made three distinct charges, preluding always with the bugle on the right, 
left and centre, and thus confusing the point of attack ; then a cheer and up 
they came. It was too dark to see anything under the shadows of the trees, 
but the long dark lines. They would get within thirty or forty yards from the 
gun and then roll back, under the deadly fire that was poured upon them from 
the artillery and small arms. In addition to the other extraordinary and infer- 
nal noises of the occasion, the scream of an engine was heard as a train rushed 
up almost among us, and sounded on the night air as if the devil himself had 
come up, and was about to join in what was going on. Then came a lull; our 
friends in front seemed to have had the wire edge taken off. 

The great object that remained for us, was to draw off the guns, if possible, 
now night had set in, from the depot, and get them back with the rest of the 
train, in the line of retreat. 

The guns were limbered up and moved off at once, it being but a few hundred 
yards to the main road. The silence of the guns soon told the enemy what was 
going on, and they were not long in following after; our men facing to the rear, 
delivered their fire steadily, effectually keeping off a rush ; they pressed us, but 
cautiously. The darkness concealed our numbers. 

We were going through an open field, and came now to a road through a nar- 
row piece of woods, where we broke from line into column, and double quicked 
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it through the woods, so as to get to the road beyond. Before we got to the 
turnpike, we heard the bugles of the enemy down it, and as the head of our 
column came into the road, their cavalry charged the train, some two or three 
hundred yards below us. 

Sixty pieces of cannon (the remainder of Lee's guns,) were at the point when 
we came into the road. The drivers were attempting to turn back towards the 
Court House — had got entangled with one another, and presented a scene of 
utter confusion. 

In passing from the old field, where the guns had been at work, into the 
woods that separated it from the turnpike, two men were walking just in front 
of me, following their guns, which were on before. I heard one say,' 1 Tout perdu." 
I asked at once '-What battery do you belong to ?" " Donaldsonville." It was the 
Creole Company : and they might well have added the other words of the great 
Francis, after the battle of Pavia, '■ Tout perdu fors Vkonneur," all lost but honor ; 
for well had they done their work from sixty-one, when they came to Virginia 
until now, when all was lost, " Tout perdu." It was the motto of the occasion. 

The stag was in the toils, but the end was not yet: we would hear the rush, 
the shouts and pistol shots, when the enemy mounted and in force had attacked 
the train ; the artillerymen having no arms could make no fight, as they could 
not use their pieces. We could do nothing (being closely pressed by a superior 
force of their dismounted men,) but fall back upon the town toward our main 
body, making the best front we could, leaving the road and marching under 
cover of the timber on the side. Being on foot, gave us a better position to 
resist any attack that might be made upon us by the ca ,-alry. 

The following, is from Lt. Col. W M. Owen's Journal 
from which much of the preceding details of the retreat, 
has already been drawn : 

On the 8th, we halted just before day, to rest an hour or two, near Xew 
Store — in road to Lynchburg. We resumed march at day light, and camped 
at night on Rocky Run, one mile from Appomattox, C. H. 

At Amelia Court House, most of the Army was sent off by another road, under 
charge of Gen. Walker, Chief of Artillery, to try to reach Danville to recruit 
horses. 

This afternoon, heavy firing heard in the direction of Appomattox Station. 
After bivouacking — Lieut. Norcomb, 4th Co. Washington Artillery, and other 
officers of same Battalion, rode up and reported the whole artillery reserve 
under Walker, cut off and destroyed near Asipomattox Station. The Washington 
Artillery have buried and destroyed their guns, and gone to the mountains. Xo 
formal surrender of the men with Gen. Lee took place. Some of them succeeded 
in reaching President Davis, and acting as his body guard.* 

The names of the Louisiana Artillery, who acted as Presidential bodv^ 
guard, were; C. H. C. Brown. Lieut. Commanding : Sergeant, W G. Coyle, 
3rd Company ; Corporals, J. F. Lilly, 4th Company ; W A. McRay. 1st Company : 
L. D. Porter, La. Guards Artillery: W R. Payne, C. A. Longue, La. Guard 
Artillery; G. A. Weber, 2nd Company: T. J. Lazzare, 4th Company; T. J 
Domerty, La. Guard Artillery; R. Wilkerson, J. B. McMullun, 1st Company: 
McDonald, Webster, Davis. 4th Company. 

* Washington, Ga., May 3rd, 186-3. 
Lieut. Brown, Washington Artillery. 

My Dear Sir, 

The President directs me to return to you his heartfelt thanks for the valuable services rendered 
him, by yourself and the gallant men under your command, a? part of his escort. 

Very Truly Yours, 

Wm. PRESTON JOHNSTON, 

Col. and A. D. C. 
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We fired our last shot to day, after three years nine months service, since 
the first shot was fired at Bull-Run. 

Gen. Gordon is fighting the enemy in front. We are massed in a sort of 
natural basin. High land encircles us. 

Gordon captures two Napaleon Guns from the Federals. 

Gordon can't hold out any longer, and Lee orders the token of surrender, the 

white flag," to be raised. 

The Army of Northern Virginia is no more.* 

Lee had but 8000 men with arms in their hands this morning. We are sur- 
rounded by more than 100,000 of the enemy. 

:l: The Louisiana troops at the surrender, were extremely reduced in number, as indeed was the case 
with every other brigade. This was owing partly to the many desperate charges which they had 
made, partly to having once neglected while on picket duty on the Rapidan, the etiquette of 
retiring when confronted by the enemy in overwhelming force. The picket line was overrun, held 
by them and N. C. troops after they had been cut off from the pontoon bridge, and the men were 
all gobbled up who conld not swim back. Hays who had been presiding at a court-martial, galloped 
over the pontoon, under a heavy fire, just at the right moment to be regularly in for it. His horse 
had become meanwhile so frantic, irom the bullets, or frem the sword in Hays' hand, that he 
cou.d not have surrendered if he would. There was nothing left him but to pop spurs to the beast 
and ride through the enemy's line and over the bridge, which was now in the enemy's hands. His 
escape from the volleys fired at him was almost miraculous. Col. Eugene Waggaman, who marched 
straight up to the enemy's batteries at Malvern Hill, was in command on the day of Lee's surrender, 
and the addresses of Gen. Gordon and Evans, made to the command through him were extremely 
Touching. 

To show what service these troops did, it may be stated, that about 16,000 men all told, followed 
the brigade colors. Of those who can now be found in the city, it is thought that 800 would be a 
large estimate. Lt. Col. L. Power of that command, has kindly furnished the subjoined additional 
list of names — all he could remember, ten years after the Brigade's disbandment, of those who 
followed its marches : Col. Monaghan, killed ; Col. Jos. Hanlon, since dead ; Col. D. B. Penn,' Col. 
Janie* Ncligan, since d< ad ; Col. Noland, killed; Col. T. G. Hunt ; Col. Henry Forno, since dead ; 
* "1. Peck ; Col. Alcibiadi' Delilanc; ('apt. Louis Prados, commanding much of the time from loss of 
life of regimental and brigade officers of 2nd Brigade; John M. Leggett, killed; Lt. Col. H. D. 
Monier; Adjutant Mills, 10th; Adjutant A. Marks, now pastor of Trinity Church; Capt. Wm. P. 
Harper, Adjutant General; Capt. Iiavo Merrick, Adjuuint General ; MajorXew; Capt. Jos Witherup, 
since dead; Capt. Levi T. Jennings, since dead; Capt. McClellan, killed in battle; Major Andrew 
Brady: Lieut. Col. R. A. Wilkinson, killed in battle; Brig. lien. Nichols; Brig, lien. Stafford, killed 
in battle; Col. Williams of 2nd Regiment, killed in battle ; Capt. Ashbridge : Capt. Bowman ; Lieuts., 
I'ondon, Lockwood, duly; Capt. McCliesmv ; Capt. W T. Scovoll; Lieut. Crain; Capt. Brigham; 
Lieut. Diivrnporl ; Cnpt. .lonte, killed in battle; Col. Zcbulon Yorkc, aft'iwurds Brig. General; Col 
V. Zulakowski ; Capts. Thomas G. Morgan, and George Morgan ; Major Toler ; Capts. John Leach, 
Kgan, and Murphy. 
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From May 27th, 1861, to April 8th, 1865. 



STAFF. 

J. B. Walton, Major ; promoted to Colonel ; made Chief of Artillery Army of 
the Potomac ; Nov. '61, Chief of Artillery Longstreet's Corps; appointed 
by Secretary of War Inspector-General of Field Artillery ; recommended 
twice by Generals Beauregard and Longstreet for promotion to Brig. Gen. 
of Artillery; resigned July, 1864. 

B. F Bshleman, Captain Fourth Company ; May, 1681, wounded at Bull Run ; 
. promoted Major of Artillery, 1863 ; promoted Lieut. Colonel of Artillery, 

vice Colonel Walton, April, 1864. 

W. M. Owen, Adjutant First Lieut. ; promoted Major of Artillery, August, '63 ; 
assigned Chief of Artillery Preston's Division, Army of Tennessee ; reas- 
signed to Washington Artillery, April '64. as second field officer; wounded 
at Petersburg, August, 1864; promoted to Lieut. Colonel, '65; commanded 
the Batallion at the surrender of Lee's Army, April, 1865. 

M. B. Miller, Captain Third Company ; May '61, promoted to Major of Artillery ; 
assigned to Va. Batallion ; re-assigned to B. W. A. January, 1864. 

E. J. Kursheedt, promoted Adjutant B. W. A. 

E. S. Drew, Surgeon, present with the command in all its marches and battles 
to the close of the war 

Jos. T. Aby, promoted Assistant Surgeon, Feb., '63. 

C. H. Slocomb, Q. M. May, '61; resigned Nov., '61 ; Captain commanding Fifth 

Company W- A. of Western .Army. 

A. G. Geiger, A. Q. M. May, '61. 

0. L. C. Dupuy, Sergt. Major ; May, '61, promoted to Lieut, of Artillery at 
Vicksburg. 

W. A. Randolph, promoted Sergt. Major. 

B. L. Brazleman, Ordnance Officer, May, '61. 
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Captain Harry M. Isaacson, resigned August, '61. First Lieutenant, 0. W 
Squires, promoted to Captain, September, '61 ; to Major, January, '64. First 
Lieutenant, John B. Richardson, promoted to Captain ; assigned to Second Com- 
pany, June, '62. Second Lieutenant Geiger, detailed in Q. M. Dept. First Ser- 
geant, Ed. Owen, promoted to First Lieut. September, '61 ; promoted to Captain, 
January, '64. Sergeant John M. Galbraith, promoted to Second Lieut. Nov. 
'61 ; promoted First Lieut. December, '01 ; died of wound received at battle of 
Drury's Bluff, May, '61. Sergeant C. H. C. Brown, promoted to First Sergeant, 
October, '61 ; to Second Lieut., May, 01. Sergeant C. L. C. Dupuy, promoted 
Sergeant-Major, May, '61. Corporal Frank D. Ruggles, killed at Fredericks- 
burg, Dec. '62. Corporal E. C. Payne, Jr., promoted Second Sergeant, Oct. '61 ; 
discharged Feb. '62. Corporal Wm. Fellowes, Jr., returned to his ranks at his 
own request, Aug. '61. F. F. Case, returned to his ranks at his own request, 
Oct. '61 ; promoted to Corporal, April,' 63; to Sergeant, October, '64. Private 
Thos. V. Aby, promoted to Corporal, Oct. '61; to Sergeant, Oct. '61 ; to First 
Sergeant, July, '02 : to Assistant Surgeon, Feb. '03. Richard Aby. Saml. Aby. 
R. H. Alsobrook, blown up on a caisson in Maryland, Sept. '62, severely 
wounded. Jos. H. Berthelot, discharged Feb. '64. R. J. Ball, transferred to 
McGregor's Hose Artillery, Nov. 04. S. A. Baillio. H. P. Bayley. W H. 
Blount, promoted to Corporal, (let. '64. Jno. Bozant. L.L.Brown. Jno. Bare. 
W Chambers, killed at Rappahannock Station, Aug. '02. II. Chambers, died 
at Camp Hollins, Ya., Dec. '61. C. Chambers, wounded at Sharpsburg, Sept. '62; 
lost portion of his hand. Geo. Chambers, killed at Drury's Bluff, May, '64. 
A. F. Coste, wounded at Fredericksburg; died Dec. '02. E. A. Cowen, promoted 
Capt. Q. M ., B. W A. Nov. '01; resigned, .lune, 02. J. B. Cleveland, transferred 
to Second Company, Dec. '01. S. M. D. Clark. W L.Clark. \V T. Cummings, 
detailed in Richmond. K. Collins. Thos. Carter, captured at Petersburg, Sept. 
'64. C K. Cnylat. Geo. 1!. DeRussy, promoted to Sergeant, Oct. '61; to Second 
Lieut. July, '62 ; transferred to Second Company. R. X. Davis, Jr., transferred 
to Fourth Company. Geo. Duprc. C. W Deacon, transferred from Third Com- 
pany, April. '02 : promoted to Q. M. Sergeant, and captured June, '64, at Peters- 
burg. C A. Every, wounded at Fredericksburg, Dec. '02 ; at Fredericksburg, 
May, 1803; at Drury's Bluff, May. 1864. L. G. Elfer, transferred to Third 
Company W R. Falconer, promoted to Corporal, April, '62 ; transferred to 
Second Louisiana Cavalry, February, 04. C. A. Falconer, transferred from 
Third Company, June, '01 ; killed December, '62, at Fredericksburg. P. O. 
Fazende. transferred from Third Company. June, '61 ; promoted to Corporal, 
April, 63; to Sergeant, July, '03; captured at Drury's Bluff, May, 1864; 
returned having escaped, November, '61. John R. Fell, wounded at Rappa- 
hannock, Aug., '62 ; discharged. H. C. Florence. J E. Florence, killed at 
Fredericksburg, May '03. F. H. Fowler, wounded at Sharpsburg, Sept., '62 ; 
detailed, Q. M. Dept. M. Fisher. J. Frolickjr. Paul Grima, G. B. Genin, pro- 
moted to Corporal. April, '04. D. H. Garland. Wm. H. Hardie, promoted to 
Corporal, Oct., '61 ; to Sergt.. July, '02; to First Sergt., Sept., '64. S. Harrison, 
promoted to Corporal, Oct., '04. ' J. R. Harby. T. P. Hall. E. Morgan Harris, 
killed at Petersburg, July, '64. J. Horrock. G. M. Judd, promoted to Sergt., 
Oct. '61 ; killed at Sharpsburg, Sept., '62 J. E. Jarreau, discharged, Feb., '62; 
J. U. Jarreau. H. 0. Janin, wounded at Fredericksburg. Q. D. P Jones. 
Thos. P Jones. E. T. Kursheedt, promoted to Corporal. Oct., '61 ; to Sergeant- 
Major. April, '63 ; to Adjutant, with rank of Lieutenant. J. W. Kearny. 
discharged, April, '62. Herman Ross, killed at Rappahannock, August, '62^ 
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B. F. Keplinger. D. Kilpatrick. L. Labarre, transferred to Third Company. 
Prank Lobrano. T. J. Lutman, promoted to Corporal, April, '63 ; killed at 
Fredericksburg, May, '63. A. M. Lappington, detailed in Montgomery, Alabama. 
E. Levy. P Leahy. John R. McGaughy, promoted to Sergeant, March, 
'62 ; to First Sergeant, April, '63 ; to Second Lieutenant, September, '64. S. M. 
G. Mount, caisson ran over his leg, August, '63 ; retired by Medical Executive 
Board, October, '64. J. P. Manico, discharged, January, '62. J. Muntinger, 
wounded at Sharpsburg, September, '62 ; died October at Winchester. A. 
M. Meore. R. F. Marshall, killed at Rappahannock, Aug. '62, by explosion of 
his gun. Geo. Maxent. Geo. W. Muse, killed at Bull Run, July, '61. W Mo- 
ran. P. A. J. Michel, wounded at Sharpsburg. T. M. McRobert, discharged 
Aug. '62. W Mains, killed, July, '64. .A Micou, promoted to First Lieut, on 
Gen. Fry's Staff, May, '64. H. H. Marks. J. L. Mathews, detailed to Med. Dep. 
B. W, A. N. Milhardo, discharged July, '62. Jos. Meyers, detailed to Med. 
Dep. B. W. A. J. McCormick. W. J. 'McLean. J. B. McCutcheon, wounded at 
Sharpsburg, lost his arm. W. P. McGehee. J. B. McMillan. H. C. McClellan , 
died at Petersburg, Nov. '64. A. G. McCorkle. W. A. McRae, promoted to Cor- 
poral, Oct. '64. C. M. Mclntire. W T. Norment, promoted to Sergeant, April, 
'63. E. S. Ogden, promoted Second Lieutenant First La. Artillery, April, '64. 
J. W Outlaw, captured at Gettysburg, July, '64. W. F. Perry, discharged by 
Medical Board, April, '64. J. N. Payne, promoted to Sergeant, July, '62; trans- 
ferred to Major Byren's Batallion Artillery, March, 1864. L. Parson. N. B. 
Phelps, detailed Nov. '64. D. Pendegrass. R. Pollard, detailed Nov. '64. E. 
Peychaud, wounded at Drury's Bluff, det. in Richmond. H. Peychaud, killed 
at Drury's Bluff. C. Peychaud, detailed by Med. Board. C. Rossiter, wounded 
at Drury's Bluff, retired by Medical Board, Oct. '64. J. E. Rodd, wounded at 
Fredericksburg, detailed. M. Ranch. E. Niviere, captured at Gettysburg. John 
Richardson, det. Q. M. D. Jas. Reddington, killed at Rappahannock, Aug. '62. 
R. McK. Spearing, promoted to Corporal, '62 : killed at Fredericksburg, Dec, 
'62. F. A. St. Amant, discharged, July, '61 ; disability. W. T. Saul. C. N. B. 
Street, transferred to Moody's Battery, July, '62. Ph. Seibrecht. P D. Simmons, 
killed at Drury's Bluff, '64. W. W Spencer. Frank Sagee. T. S. Turner, 
promoted Corporal, '63. S. Turner, promoted Corporal, April, '64; wounded at 
Drewry's Bluff. John A. Tarleton, discharged, July, '62, special order Secretary 
war. J. M. Turpin. W. E. Fowles, killed, Railroad accident, March, '63. F. 
Villasana. Van Vinson, promoted to Corporal, July, '63 ; to Sergt., April, '64. 
H. Whitcomb, killed, July, '64. E. V Wiltz, discharged. C. R. Walden, killed 
at Drury's Bluff, May, '64. W. H. West, promoted to Corporal, May, '62 ; to 
Sergt., April, '63; killed at Fredericksburg, May, '63. John A. Wayne. J. V 
Webb, discharged, May, '62. T. J. Wilson. B. Woodward. J. B. Woodward. 
H. S. Wilkinson. J. N. White, detailed. H. L. Zebal, discharged by Med. 
Board, May, '64. L. E. Zebal, discharged, furnished a substitute. S. G. Stewart, 
J. Scott. J. A. O'Neal, discharged, April, '64. John Charlesworth. H. Collins. 
John Eshman. John Earls, died in hospital. John Farrell. W Farrell. E. 
Gallagher. J. L. Hock, promoted to Quarter Master Sergeant, September, '64. 
M. Hock, detailed in Ord. Department. J. Hammel, discharged, June, '62 ; 
SurgeonVcertificate. J. Jacobs, detailed Medical Department. Jas. Kinney, 
died from wound received at Fredericksburg, December, 62. John Krafts, 
detailed to Ordnance Department. F, Lester. J. S. Lehman, transferred to 
Second Company. J. Lenon, transferred to Second Company. B. D. F. McKes- 
son. J. A. McCormick. Wm. Oliver. Chas. Rush, transferred to Second 
Company. E. W Smith. Jas. Smith. A. Szar. F. Schmarbeck. H. L. Allain. 
John Bachr. J. J. Norment, promoted to Corporal, October, '64 ; wounded at 
Drury's Bluff. 

Names of Wounded omitted in above Roll. 

Captain E. Owen, at Sharpsburg and Drury's Bluff. Lieutenant C. H. C. 
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Brown severely wounded, left on the field, and captured at Gettysburg. W. R. 
Falkne'r, at Rappahannock and Fredericksburg. W R. Fell, at Sharpsburg and 
Fredericksburg. W. H. Hardie, at Fredericksburg. J. R. Harby, at Fredericks- 
burg. C. J. Kursheedt, Sharpsburg, '62. A. Micou, Fredericksburg, '62. Jos. 
Myers, Drury ( s Bluff. N. B. Phelps, at Drury's Bluff. 0. Rossiter, Fredericks- 
burg and at Drury's Bluff. P S. Turner at Rappahannock Station. Van Vin- 
son, at Gettysburg. T. J. Wilson, at Drury's Bluff. H. £. Wilkinson, Drury's 
Bluff. A. L. Zebal, at Bull Run and at Williamsport, Md. John Oharlesworth, 
at Fredericksburg, '62. C. Rush, Fredericksburg, '62. 

The above statement has been taken from the Historical Record furnished to 
the War Department C. S., January 1st, 1865, and is correct and as full as can 
possibly be made from that Record. 

Lt. C. H. 0. BROWN, 

Ranking Officer 1st Co. B. W. Al 
New Orleans, Oct. 2d, 1874. 



ROLL OF SECOND COMPANY 



Lieutenant C. C. Lewis, commanding Company, May, '61 ; resigned, Aug. '61. 
Capt. Thos. L. Rosser, promoted to Lieutenant Colonel of Artillery; wounded 
at Mechanicsville. Captain J. B. Richardson, assigned to Company, June, '62. 
First Lieutenant Sam. J. McPherson, resigned August, 1861. Cuthbert H. 
Slocomb, promoted to First Lieutenant; resigned November, 1861. Second 
Lieutenant Samuel Hawes, promoted to First Lieutenant, December 1861. 
Second Lieutenant J. D. Britton, wounded at Sharpsburg, September, 1862. 
Second Lieut. Geo. B. DeRnssy, promoted from Sergeant First Company, and 
assigned by Col. Walton, July, '62 ; wounded at Chancellorville, May, 1863. 
(Cadet) F H. Wigfall, relieved from duty with company, June, 1862, by order 
No. 137. First Sergeant Jos. H. DeGrange. First Sergeant A. A. Brinsmade, 
promoted to Second Lieut, of Artillery. First Sergeant A. G. Knight. Serg. 
Gustave Aime. Sergeant H. C. Wood, discharged October, 1861, by order of 
Secretary of War. Sergeant C Huchez. Sergeant Charles B. Leverich, ap- 
pointed First Lieutenant P. A. C. S. July, .1863, by order of Secretary of 
War. Sergeant Jules Freret. J. W Emmett, appointed First Lieut. P A. C. 
S., July, '63, by Sec'y of War. A. G. Knight, promoted to Orderly, Nov. 1863. 
Geo. E. Strawbridge, appointed Second Lieutenant P A. C. S., March, '68, by 
Sec'y of War. Sergeant W. A. Randolph, promoted to Sergeant Major, Sept. 
'63. Sergeant Walter J. Hare, wounded at Sharpsburg. Sergeant Ed. L. Hall. 
Sergeant Thos. H. Fuqua. Sergeant John W Parsons. Corporal James D. 
Edwards, discharged December, 1861. B. N. L. Hutton, discharged July, 1861, 
by order of Gen. Beauregard, Samuel Hawes, promoted Second Lieut. Nov. '61. 
Corporal T. B. White, discharged Nov'r '62. A. G. Knight, promoted to Sergt. 
Feb., '62. W A. Randolph, promoted to Sergt., April, '63. Ed. L. Hall, promoted 
to Sergt., August, '63 ; wounded at Williamsport, July, '63. Thos. H. Fuqua, 
promoted to Sergt., Nov., '63. Jno. W Parsons, captured at Gettysburg, July, 
5th, exchanged ; promoted to Sergt., Nov. '63. S. Isaac Meyers, killed at Peters- 
burg, August, '64. E. J. Jewell, wounded at Williamsport, July, 6th, '63 ; died 
at Williamsport, July, 19th, '63. Stephen Chalaron, wounded at Gettysburg, 
July, '63; captured, exchanged; promoted to First Lieut, in Nit. & Min. Bureau, 
May, '64. L. C. Woodville, wounded at Petersburg, June, '64. Jno. Howard 
Goodin, wounded at Drury's Bluff, May, 1864 ; promoted to Ordnance Sergt.. 
June, '64. C. C. Twichell. Thos. H. Suter. J. F. Randolph. B. D. Patton. 
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Phil. A. Clagett. John C. Woodville. G. W. Humphries. Q. M. Sergeant Josh 
DeMeza. J. S. Bradley. Artificers — Leonard Craig. James Keating. Jno. W 
Dempsey, transferred to Third Company, June, '63. Privates — Fred. Alewelt, 
wounded at Sharpsburg, died at Shepardstown, Sept., '62. Randolph Axon, 
detailed in Richmond, Oct., '62. B.D.Augustus. Geo. Alpin. — Almundinger, 
killed at Petersburg. P. P. Buckner, transferred to Fifth Regiment, April, '62. 

A. R. Blakely, wounded Second Manassas, August, 30th, '63 ; captured August, 
'63; exchanged and detailed in Treasury Department. R. J. Banister, wounded 
at Williamsport, July, '63 ; captured, exchanged ; drowned while on furlough in 
Mississippi River, February 8th, '64. J. T. Brentford. E. M. Bee, discharged, 
Oct. '62. James Brown. James Byrnes. Joe Barr. Patrick Brooks, wounded 
at Sharpsburg, July, '63. Frank Baker. John S. Bradly, promoted Q. M. Sergt. 
April, '61. John A. Bloom. Henry Brooks. Stephen W. Britton. J.B.Cleve- 
land, transferred from First Company, appointed Second Lieutenant, P A. C. S. 
March, 1863, by Secretary War. W. P Curtis, discharged. H. D. Coleman, 
captured at Chancellorville, May, '63 ; exchanged. Phil. A. Clagett, promoted 
to Corporal, Oct. '63. H. S. Carey, detailed in Ordnance Department. John A. 
Coakley, wounded at Williamsport, July, 1863. J. W Cross, wounded at 
Williamsport, July, 1863 ; died August, 1863. W H. Cantzon, detailed clerk, 
Gen. Lee's Headquarters, Nov. '64. N. J. Clark. C. A. Duvall, transferred from 
Fourth Company, July, '61 ; appointed Second Lieutenant P. A. C. S., March, 

1863. A. DeValcourt. Wm. Davis, honorable mention at Second Manassas, 
August, 1862; wounded at Williamsport, July, 1863. Theo. O.Dyer. Charles 
Dougherty. Dan J. Driscoll. Thos. W. Dyer. W E. Florance. Wm. Forest, 
wounded at Williamsport, July, 1863. Thos. H. Fuqua, transferred from Third 
Company, July, ; 61 ; promoted to Corporal, Nov. '62. L. C. Fallon, wounded. 
Geo. A. Frierson, wounded at Williamsport, July, '63. Armand Freret, wounded 
at Sharpsburg, September, 1862; died at Winchester, September, 1862. Jules 
Freret, wounded at Gettysburg, July '63; died same place. John H. Forshee. 
Wm. M Francis, transferred from Watson's Battery, July, '64. Wm. C. Giffen, 
captured at Chancellorville, May, '63 ; exchanged. John H. Goodin, promoted 
to Corporal. August, '63. John M. Greenman, wounded at Bermuda Hundreds, 
May, 1864. John F. Giffen, wounded at Williamsport, July, 1863. D. Gleason. 
Geo. Gessner, wounded at Drury's Bluff, May, '64. F. M. Gillespie. Hugh S. 
Gookin. E. E. Gookin. Jas. A Hall. Geo. Humphrey, wounded at Williams- 
port, July, '63 ; captured, exchanged May, '64. S. C. Hartman, discharged, Oct., 
'62. J. Hefleigh. Chas. Harris. Chas. Hurley. Alex. Anderson. C. M. Harvey. 
I. Ichstien. 0. Jewell, died, February, 1863. J. Jackson, detailed, May, 1864. 
D. E. Giggetts, discharged by order, May, 1864. B. C. Jacques. T. R. James. 
M. Kelly, discharged, May, 1862. B. F Kirk, wounded at Chancellorville, 
May, 1863. Wm. Kirk, transferred, June, 1864. R. H. Knox, appointed cadet, 
P A. C. S. November, 1864. T. F Land, discharged. Wm. Little. B. Lynch, 
discharged, December, 1861. W Layman, wounded at Gettysburg, died. L. S. 
Lehman. James Lennon, transferred Feb. '64, A. G. Lobdell, retired December. 

1864. M. P Lapham, wounded, and died at Drury's Bluff. May, '64. P. B^ 
Lynch. J. S. Meyers. J. R. McGowen. W. Mills, detailed Oct. 1863. John 
Meux, transferred from Fourth Company, July, '61. W Maroney. J. McCor- 
mack. D. T. Moore, died Aug. '64. j'. Madden, detailed Feb. '65. L. Miller. 

B. A. McDonald. W. 0. Mallory. W E. Maynard. H. McGill. H. M. Payne, 
retired Aug. '64. A. H. Peale, discharged Nov. '61, by order of Gen. Beaure- 
gard. William Palfrey, promoted Second Lieut. First Louisiana Artillery. J. C. 
Purdy, appointed Second Lieut. P- A. C. S., March, '63. W. A. Perrin. J. H. 
Peebles. I. H. Randolph, killed at Williamsport, July, '63. W. Roth, dis- 
charged August, '61. Wm. Rockwell, discharged Dec. '61. J. W Ridgill. A. 
G. Ridgill. W G. Raoul, appointed Capt. A. Q. M., March, 1864. J. L. Rich- 
ardson. H. D. Summers, captured at Chancellorville, detailed with wounded' 
captured at Williamsport; exchanged May, 1864. W D. Sayre. A. D. R. 
Sutton. D. Self. W. H. Simpson. H. C. Twichell, discharged October, '61. 
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C. C. Twichell, wounded at Williamsport, promoted Corporal, August, 1863. 
C. A. D. Theineman, discharged, Aug. '62. G. J. Thomas. R. Urquhart, wounded 
at Petersburg, June, 1864. P. Yon Colin, wounded at Chancellorville. L. C. 
Woodville, promoted to Corporal, April, 1863. W H. Wilkins. J. Weber. F. 
Wilson. H. N. White, killed at Second Manassas. T. B. White, promoted to 
Corporal, December, 1861. F. M. Williams, appointed Second Lieutenant, P A. 
C. S. April, 1863. B. Ward, wounded Second Manassas, captured; exchanged. 
G. Watterston, wounded at Williamsport, captured and died, August, 1863. T. 
B. Williams, wounded at Gettysburg. G. A. Webre. Chas. Waterson. D. P 

White, wounded at Williamsport. Winter. F. H. H. Walker. H. Berthe- 

lot. F. H. Sawyer. 

The above statement has been taken from the Historical Record furnished to 
the War Department C. S., January 1st, 1865, and is correct and as full as can 
possibly be made from that Record. 

JOHN B. RICHARDSON, 

Captain Commanding at surrender. 
New Orleans. Oct. 5, 1874. 



ROLL OF THIRD COMPANY 



Merritt B. Miller, Captain, May, '<;) ; promoted to Major of Artillery, Feb. '64. 
Andrew Hero, jr., Second Serg. May '61 ; First Serg. Nov. '61; Second Lieut. 
May '62 ; First Lieut. Aug. '62 ; Capt. Feb. '64 ; wounded at Sharpsburg, Sept. 
'62 ; at Petersburg, April, Y>.">. Jos B. TV hittington, First Lieutenant, resigned 
Louis A Adam, Second Lieut, resigned Aug. '61 ; re-enlisted as private. Aug. 
61. James Dearing, Second Lieut,, promoted to Captain Art'y, April 8, '62. 
J. J. Garnet, First Lieutenant, assigned to Company July, '61 ; transferred to 
Signal Corps, June, '63. Isaac W Brewer, First Lieutenant, killed at Rappa- 
hannock Station. Frank McElroy, First Lieutenant; Geo. McNeill, Second 
Lieutenant ; Charles H. Stocker, Second Lieutenant, wounded at Petersburg, 
April, '6T>. First Sergeant John T. Handy. Sergeant Louis Prados, promoted 
to Lieut. La. Brigade. Sergeant TV A. Collins. Sergeant R. Maxwell, dis- 
charged from command. Sergeant TV 11. Ellis. Sergeant 0. N. DeBlanc. Ser- 
geant W (!. Coyle. Sergeant F. Kremelberg, killed at Petersburg. Sergeant 
P. W Pettis. Corporal Ed. J. Jewell. Corporal A. H. Peale. Corporal C. E. 
Fortier. discharged. Corporal E. W Morgan. Corporal R. P Many, died 
of wounds. Corporal TV. Leefe, died in Louisiana Hospital. Corporal A. 
E. Grimmer. Corporal N. Bartlett. Corporal T. Ballantine. Corporal Samuel 
Bland. Corporal R. Ballauf. Corporal M. B. Cantrelle. Corporal I. C. 
Dick. Corporal John R. Porter. Corporal H. J. Phelps. William A. Col- 
lins, wounded at Second Manassas, August, 1863. E. Avril, wounded at 
Sharpsburg, Sept. 61 ; discharged Dec. '62. John Anderson, transferred from 
First Company, July, '61. Henry J. Atkins, killed at Sharpsburg, Sept. 1862. 
Frank M. Andress. J. A. Adde. S. S. Andress. B L. Braselman, promoted to 
Ordnance Sergeant Battalion. Robert Bruce, discharged April, '64. Samuel 
C. Boush, on duty in Quarter Master's Department. J. D. Blanchard, died 
March, 1864. James C. Bloomfield, detailed to General Magruder's army. 
Michel A. Becnel, discharged December 1861, by order of Secretary of War. 
Geo. Bernard, detailed with ambulance. M.Burke. J. P Benton, captured by 
enemy, June, '64. Samuel Bland, wounded at Rappahannock, Aug.' 62. James 
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S. Behan, died at Mobile, Ala. Wm. Barton. Jos. Bloom. Rudolph Ballauf, pro- 
moted to Corporal, April, '64. Geo. Brady. Geo. B. Behan, died at Oulpeper, 
Sept. '62. C. Bush, injured by falling of a tree, Oct. '62; detailed in Richmond. 
Ernest Beyer. Charles Brady. Henry G. Brooks. John H. Benton, wounded at 
Petersburg, Sept, '64 ; died Sept. '64. Geo. H. Bryens, killed at Gettysburg, July 
'63. Lawrence Berry. Richard Bryens. Wm. P Brewer, promoted to Assist- 
ant Surgeon. B. F. Bryan. Robert J. Ball, transferred to First Company. 
Steve Burke. F. A. Carl, died May 27, 1861. M. W Cloney, wounded at 
Sharpsburg, Sept. '62 ; captured at Gettysburg, July, '63. John H. Colles, dis- 
charged Nov. '61, by order Secretary of War. Ernest Charpieux, wounded at 
Manassas, August 1862 ; detailed Q. M. Dept., April, '64. W G. Coyle, pro- 
moted to Corporal, Nov. 1861; to Sergt., Oct. 1863. Stephen Chalaron, trans- 
ferred to Second Company, July, 1861. Wm. Casey, transferred from Second 
Company, July, 1861. James Crilly, transferred from Second Company, wound- 
ed at Rappahannock Station, August, 1862. Frank E. Coyle, wounded at 
Gettysburg, July, 1863; killed at Petersburg, April, '65. W Campbell. Geo. 
W Charlton. L. W Cressy, killed by falling of a tree at Winchester. C. W 
Deacon, transferred to First Company. Edward A. Clark. W W. Charlton. 
T. S. Collins. J. F. Clark, killed at Gettysburg, July, '63. Jos H. DeMeza, 
transferred to Second Company, July, '61. Edward Duncan, captured at Peters- 
burg and exchanged. Fred. Douber, killed at Sharpsburg. J. F. Davis. A. 
Dumas. James Dolan, died from wound at Rappahannock. August DeBlanc, 
Isaac C. Dick, promoted to Corporal, October, '64. H. Dietz. Benj. E. Dick, 
captured at Fredericksburg and exchanged. Armand DeBlanc, discharged May, 
'63. W. Dennison. Wm. DeLacy. Honore Doussan. Adolphe Dupre, Jr., 
wounded and captured at Gettysburg. Louis G. Elfer. Edgar D. Evans. P.O. 
Fazende. Charles E. Fortier, promoted to Corporal, July, '61; discharged, Sept. 
1861. F. P. Fourshee, wounded at Rappahannock. T. H. Fuqua, transferred 
to Second Company. Otto Frank, wounded at Fredericksburg" Rene Faisans. 
AugusteFaisans. Louis E. Guyot. A. E. Grimmer, wounded at Fredericksburg; 
promoted to Corporal November, '63. Fred. W Gras. Jno. W Gore. J. B. 
Gretter. C. A. Gough, wounded at Gettysburg, and died. S. R. Givens, 
discharged January, '63. Leon M. Gerard. Philibert Gerard. G. A. Grimes. 
Henry Guillote. F. L. Hubbard, right arm injured, and discharged October, 
'61. C. Hart, discharged February, '62. John Holmes, jr., wounded at Sharps- 
burg, and discharged May, '64. John Huisson. John G. Hottinger. Ed. D. 
Hubbell. Wm. Jones. Wm. N. Johnson. Eugene Joubert, wounded at Rap- 
pahannock, and died. Jos. H. Jagot. F. Jourdan. John Jones, captured and 
escaped July, '64. Joseph Kinslow. S. Kennedy, transferred to Twenty-eighth 
Louisiana Regiment ; resigned, '64. Thos. Kerwin. Damas Kobleur, wounded 
at Petersburg, October, '64. W H. Kitchen. R. H. Kitchen. M. Kent. Wm. 
Leefe, promoted Corporal April, '63; died October, 1864. Ed. Loftus. died 
February, '63. M. F Lynch. James Little, died June, '62. G. Leytze, miss- 
ing after battle of Gettysburg. S. Levy, wounded at Rappahannock; dis- 
charged September, '62. J. T. Luddy. John Land. Geo. Land. Gustave 
Leclere. Eugene Lecleie. Charles Lombard, transferred to Fourth Company 
June, '63. T. Lazarre, died at Petersburg, December, 64. Murville Labarre, 
died at Petersburg, December 31, '64; E. Labarre, discharged October, '63. 
Lacestiere Labarre, transferred from First Company September, '63. P. E. 
Laresche. A. Leefe, wounded at Drury's Bluff. N". Lighthouse. T. M. McFall. 
promoted to Q. M. Sergeant April, '63. 0. McDonald, killed at Rappahannock. 
J. H. McCartney, wounded at Sharpsburg. J. H. Moore, transferred to 7th 
Brigade. W Mills, tranferred to Second Company. E. W Morgan, discharged 
July, 1861. Robert Maxwell, promoted to Sergeant November, '61; wounded 
at Rappahannock and discharged '63. A. B. Martin. G. H. Meek, promoted to 
Ord. Serg. Nov., '63. R. P Many, Corporal, April, '63 ; wounded, captured and 
died at Fredericksburg, May, '63. C. B. Marmillon, discharged '62, by Secretary 
of War. G. W Massy, wounded at Sharpsburg ; died September, '62. .John C. 
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Murphy. Henry A. Madden, killed at Drury's Bluff, May, '64. E. L. Mahen. 
S. W Noyes. Albert Norcom, transferred to Fourth Company. J. S. Nesbitt. 
discharged May, '62. L. T. Noyes. W. P. Noble. T. Nulty. F. Ozanne, cap- 
tured and escaped at Hagerstown, '63. Peyton W Pettis, promoted Corporal 
July, '62 ; wounded at Rappahannock and Sharpsbnrg ; promoted Sergeant, '64. 
Jno. R. Porter, promoted Corporal August, '64 ; wounded at Petersburg, Oct. 
'64. H.J. Phelps, Corporal, April 1863; wounded at Fredericksburg, 1862. 
Abraham B. Philips. Geo. A Peirce. Paul T. Patin. Jas. W. Price. Wm. 
F Pinckard, wounded at Petersburg. Wm. M. Pinckard. C. P Russell. Sam'l 
Rousseau, wounded at Petersburg. J. F. Randolph, transferred to Second 
Company. Charles Raymond. H. Rideau, killed at Gettysburg. F. Ruleau, 
wounded and died at Gettysburg. E. Riviere. Jules A. A. Rousseau. G. D. 
Robinson, severely wounded by capsizing of a cannon, fourth of July, 1863. 
Frank Shaw, jr., discharged by Secretary of War. Chas. H. Stocker, promoted 
Corporal. June, 18(J2 ; Sergeant. July, 1862 ; captured at Gettysburg, July, '63; 
elected Second Lieutenant, March, '63. S. G. Saunders, wounded at Sharps- 
burg. Charles Smith, captured at Petersburg, June, 1864. A. Seicshnaydre, 
Leon Seicshnaydre. S. B. Slade. C. G. Smelser. T. W Smith. R. Smith. 
H. D. Summers, transferred to Second Company. Wm. S. Toledano, discharged 
September, 1861. E. Toledano, discharged September, 1861. Howard Tully, 
wounded at Bull Run and Fredericksburg. Ralph Turnell, discharged Novem- 
ber, 1862. Hugh Thompson, killed at Rappahannock. James Tully, wounded 
at Rappahannock. G. J. Thomas. Walter A. Tew. Victor R. Tisdale. John 
Treme. Oswald J. Toledano, killed at Petersburg. Ernest Vidal. J. W White. 
Thos. E. Williamson. W Williamson. W J. B. Watson, transferred to Fourth 
Company. J. N. White, transferred to Fourth Company. J. W Dempsey, trans- 
ferred to Second Company. Geo. Pielert. \V. D. Holmes, transferred to Second 
Company. Tom Nugent. James Keating, transferred to Second Company. 

The above roll is copied correctly from the historical records of the Third 
Company of the Washington Artillery, and contains all details as to members 
of the Company. 

A. HERO, Jr., 

Late dipt. Com'd'g 3d Co. B. W. A. 



ROLL OF FOURTH COMPANY 



Captain Jos. Norcom ; First Lieut. 11. A. Battles; Second Lieuts., G. E. Apps, 
W J. Behan ; Sergeants— 1st, J. S. Fish; 2d, J. C. Wood; .id, J. W Wilcox; 
4th, B. F. Weidler ; 5th, J. B. Valentine. Quartermaster — S. T. Haile. Corpo- 
rals— F. A. Brode, 0, S. Babcoek, B. Hufft, J. F. Lilly, Geo. Montgomery. R. S. 
Burke, F \Y Ames, Geo. E. \Y Wilkinson. Privates — Geo. Anderson, J. S. 
Allen, Jos. Adams, O. \V Adams, P M. Baker, Lewis Baker, H. H. Baker, A. 
lianksniith, Jas. Bateman, F. A. Behan, Jas. Borland, Chas. M. Byrne, A. Bou- 
cher, J. W Burke, L. W Clayton, W P Creecy, 0. E. Cook, Thos. Carey, 
Wm. Gary, Wm. Ourley, J. M. Cox, Denis J. Cronan, E. Condon, A. S. Cowand, 
Chas. Cowand, B. Chapman, R. N. Davis, W Deninson, W R. Dirke, R. David- 
son, Jas. D. Edwards, Jno. Fowlkes, Jno. Fagan, W. S. Fell, J. J. Farrell. R. 
H. Gray, G. C. Gregory, E. F. Gubernator, J. G. Hood, Thos. Herbert, Sam'l 
E. Holt, W McC. Holmes, W W Jones, A. C. Jones, I. Jessup, F. Jordan, 
M. J. Kinney, M Keegan, F. Langdon, Chas. Lake, J. R. Land, Theo. Lazarre 
Dupre La/.arre, P. J. Lavery, C. W Marston, E. A. Mellard, Wm. Martin, R. F. 
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F. Moore, R. McDonald, Jno. McManus, B. Marisoli, H. Mayer, C. McGregor, 
A. Norcom, D. Nolan, Thos. Norris, A. L. Plattsmier, Chas. Palfrey, D. W. 
Pipes, H. T. Peak, Jno. Pheiffer, J. M. Rohbock, M. J. Ryan, G. Reynolds, W. 
Redmond, L. Reney, Louis Roesch, J. H. Smith, J. H. Stone, Jno. Schekler, 
A. Soniat, Chas. Smelzer, A. Shew, W. N. Stuart, E. Terrebonne, A. F. Vass, 
H. F. Wilson, Geo. Walker, G. W Wood, P. N. Wood, J. J. Wall, Jno. Wilson, 
W. J. B. Watson. Artificers — Levi Oallahan, J. McDonald. 

The above roll has been taken by me from the records of the Washington 
Artillery, and I certify that the same is as full and correct as it can be made. 

WM. J BEHAN, 
Ranking Officer of 4th Co. B. W. A. 



For the muster roll of the Fifth Company, see p. 150. Of the remnants of the 
four companies in Virginia, forty-five escaped under Major Miller, (the horses 
having been cut from their harness,) by way of Lynchburg and the mountains, 
to Johnston's army in North Carolina, Capt. Chas. A. Green, of the Louisiana 
Guard Artillery, and some of the Donaldsonville Artillery, under Lieutenant 
Prospere Landry, among the number. Major Moses says, in reference to the 
Confederate gold which was placed in his hands, and which had followed Presi- 
dent Davis to Washington, Ga.: " I employed four young men of the Washington 
Artillery, to guard the gold and accompany me to Augusta. There were a 
great many cavalry and straggling soldiers prowling about, and on the train 
they made what was then called several 'charges' upon the gold, which, with 
the assistance of Col. Sanford, of Montgomery, and Private Shepherd, of Texas, 
were successfully resisted." Whatever became of the gold, after it was honorably 
placed by Major Moses in Federal hands for the relief of wounded soldiers, has 
never yet been ascertained. 

The very last battle fought, or regular engagement during the war, took place 
on the night of the 16th of April, at Columbus, Ga., at which time that town 
was captured and 1,200 Confederate soldiers made prisoners. Three of the 
Washington Artillery, * Adams, Cummings and Bartlett, the first and last of 
whom had fired the first guns at Bull Run, were present at the night attack, and 
made prisoners, the last named three times during the night. 

* The following is one of the orders still in existence : 

Headquartebs Camp Rendezvous, Battery Division,) 
Columbt/s, Ga., April, 16th, 1865. / 

Corporal N. Bartlett, having reported to me for duty, will hold himself subject to my orders, 
mounted. 

V. H. TALIAFERRO. 

Colonel Commanding. 



APPENDIX. 



CAMP STORIES 



TALES OF THE CRESCENT CITY 



BEFORE AND SINCE THE WAR. 



The stories which follow, are added to the edition intended for sub- 
scribers, at the request of old army friends, who are disposed to see them 
again, rather as awakening old associations, than from any value of their 
own. In explanation, it may be stated, that they were most of them in their 
original shape put together while living in small tents, around camp-fires, or 
read aloud during the intervals of guard mounting, and that they and in con- 
sequence their author came to be one of the standing jokes of camp ; the 
listeners always affecting to weep and blow their noses over the humorous 
passages, while roars of laughter would be pretty apt to follow where any 
effort was made at sentiment. The cynical taint which runs through them 
with such critics, will need no other explanation. An additional reason for 
the presence of this collection, is, that the incidents of four of the stories 
might have been incorporated in the body of the narrative ; one of them 
(p. 70,) being an account of the violent death of Major Prados, an old 
member of the Washington Artillery, an event which excited much interest, 
at the time ; and another, (The Homeward Journey, p. 59,; being almost 
literal account of travel made in company with Maj. Nelligan, Fred. G-ruber. 
Jack Wagener and other old friends in the memorable last year of the 
war. " Under the Yoke," (p. 83,) was New Orleans, as it was misgov- 
erned immediately upon our return, and as it has been ever since. 



AN OLD FAMILY HISTORY. 



t*«*4^«»-4 



[It has not been long since the public of tbis 
city were agitated about the arrest of a lady, 
supposed to be of position and fashion, and that 
this incarceration formed for several days the 
principal and almost the only topic of conversa- 
tion. The fact that it had occurred in one of the 
most public restaurants of the city added to the 
interest. By the journals at the time it was va- 
riously spoken of as an outrage of the police on 
one side, and as a violation of received usage on 
the other, though without, as it now appears, 
either side knowing much about the matter. 
Whispers were heard of enormous bribes offer- 
ed to prevent incarceration or the knowledge 
or the fact becoming known— of the delirium 
of passion with which the event was at- 
tended when finally the incarceration was 
made — and of the suppression of names ) 
«?ven by mutilating the records. As a curious 
bistory in this and preceding particulars, 
now that the veil of secrecy is no longer 
needed, and as a justification of the char- 
acter of the Becorder at the time attacked ; 
lastly, to banish from conversation the absurd 
statements of the gossips and sensation-seekers 
who affected to know most about the matter, 
the following facts have been arranged in what 
may be called a rounded story. They were 
originally indorsed, as given below, for the pur- 
pose of serving as a prologue or introductory 
chapter to a fictional work prepared about this 
city, (never published,) and for a certain cold- 
ness of tone and absence of warmth of color- 
ing, this must be its excuse. The absence 
too, of details, which gives, in places, baldness 
to '*:-"■ account, and makes it appear too crowded, 
mus» also be explained by the time covered by 
the narrative. A few obvious discrepancies and 
almost bodily excerpts from publications made 
years ago, will, in a story of this sort, need no 
excuse.] 

It is in our own meridonal city of the Great 
Kiver and Gulf Coast that this story opens — ia 
one of its oldest faubourgs. It is in a portion 
that was once' prosperous, but which is now 
either depopulated or abandoned to its former 
servile population. Its glory has departed and 
its business has fled to other quarters. The 
cobble stones have become worn and uneven — 
the grass grows thickly between, and houses 
with placards dangling from the balconies and 
inscribed with chambre a lover — show by what 
class they are occupied and the scarcity of ten- 
ants. The population now is generally di«- 
reputable. Its history is made up in Coroner's 
inquests and police court reports. 



Still you cannot help feeling interested in the 
suburb with its air of faded gentility, its hints 
of past wealth and prosperity. The old bouses 
leave impressions that you are unable to 
shake off. 

If, for instance, you have ever rode or 
promenaded through Desoto street, you must 
have particularly been struck with the old 
Charlorais house. But half inhabited and 
thoroughly dilapidated, it tells plainly, without 
any 4 estioning, that the fortunes of the 
founder have either been scattered, or what is 
more likely, that the original possessors have 
disappeared and become forgotten altogether. 
The observer would pronounce it the embodi- 
ment of all sombre-looking and laded old 
family residences. 

The frequent arches by which the outer walls 
of the building are perforated, tell of its age and 
of its Spanish architecture ; but these have 
become mildewed and mouldering, and a high 
lattice fence still surrounding it appears as if 
endavoring to screen it from obseivation. A 
thick growth, too, of orange, banana and other 
evergreen trees, and which almost embower it 
in the dark green shade, adds to this impres- 
sion. 

The very atmosphere about the place is me- 
lancholy. You readily guess that its walls never 
echo to the tread of revelry or pleasanter music, 
the rustle of a woman's dress. The household 
gods have in fact vanished — the private resi- 
dence has degenerated into a disreputable res- 
taurant, and a lurid lamp, with the inscription 
of "Entrance to Families," warns every happily 
married couple to escape from the neighbor- 
hood as speedily as possible. 

What causes the house to be remembered is 
that it was once the residence of a family of 
some note, but which, like many others of that 
day, are now almost forgotten. It has suffered 
the fortunes of the street and quarter, after 
standing as the synonym of the fashions and 
follies, the virtues and crimes of several genera- 
tions. The name has disappeared except in con- 
nection with some similar old building or street, 
and is scarcely mentioned except in answer by 
old citizens to inquiries from the curious. 

Its present obscurity is difficult to be real- 
ized, after hearing of what was its importance so 
short a time ago. 

Once having controlled wealth, one wonders 
what ill-omened qualities led the possessor to 
lose it, or why the influence that wealth ordi- 
narily commands in times of prosperity in 
making friends did not prevent a name from 
passing altogether out of memory. But fami- 
lies decay as often through their generous quali- 
ties as they do through their vices. The open- 
hearted possessor of wealth who stands forward 
as theredresser of wron'sr, and whose means are 
ever at the command of his friends, is in con- 
stant daDger of parting with means and friends 
altogether. 

To some extent mistakes of this sort may 
have affected their worldly prosperity Bus 
with their nobler qualities were mixed vices of a 
positive nature— sufficient in themselves to have 



brought on ruin. The wealthy descendant de- 
generated from the energetic ancestor. Estates 
that were inherited, and which were so valuable 
that it is difficult to understand by what course 
of folly they could have been squandered — 
passed from their hands never to return. For 
a time it was sustained by its past social posi- 
tion by appointment to offices obtained through 
friends. Once by the great toeauty and accom- 
plishments of its female members it was enabled 
by fortunate marriages to regain some of its 
wealth. But it remained only momentarily, and 
with its final disappearance, the name Beemed 
to go down and die out all at once. This was 
accounted for by several dark actions which sul- 
lied it* records. A beautiful girl connected with 
the family, it was whispered, had had a history 
similar to that of Reatrice Cenci. One of the 
name had been tried for murder, and had ex- 
hausted his means in establishing his inno- 
cence. Another had become the jest of the 
town from his philosophical ideas upon the sub- 
ject of marriage : ai>d lastly, the head of the 
family bad failed, and had lost what money had 
thus far remained. 

M'lle Isaure Charlorais was the last of the 
name who occupied much of the attention of 
the world. Her history commenced when the 
family greatness was at its zenith. She was 
born with wealth and position, and her beauty 
is spoken of as of that remarkable kind that it 
amounted to fascination. What with her pos- 
isive attractions and her reputation for others, 
she certainly was not lacking in admirers. Race 
horses, bar-rooms and steamboats were named 
after her, and apropos of the latter, the an- 
swer fhe onoe gave a too curious admirer will 
serve to phow her power. "Why is that tug 
boat called by mv name?" said she. "It is be- 
cause I have so many fiats in tow." Her 
explanation was founded in truth, if all the 
statements about ber ar» to be believed. Shp 
is said to have had several hundred offers of 
marriage, and twoor threo elderly citizen", with 
gray hair streaming behind like Kiog LearV, 
stili tell of her charms. In shor almost from 
the laDtismal font, with Gen. Jackson acting as 
godfather, to the marriage altar, her path was 
strewn with flowers. 

In spile of the positive advantage* by which 
she was surrounded, the omens for her future 
happiness were not altogether antpiciou9. Mile. 
Ieaure was regarded as wild and inconspqnrnte. 
None but an acknowledged belle could have 
committed so many indiscretions, or have es- 
caped their consequences so easilv. 

Another of the anecdotes told of her is that 
once she had invited a tjay party to accompany 
her upon a steamboat she held in ber own 
right. During the excursion she took posses- 
sion of the bar-room, and then demanded the 
patronage of her friends. She ceaped not to 
play the role of Hebe until the heads of all her 
guepts were affeoted and the contents of the 
bottles e-jhansted. The instance thus given 
was ft fair sample of her follies, though they did 
not generally violate the prejudices ot her sex. 
Still her fascination almost invariably ruined 
every ?oung man that came within the sphere of 
her irfinence ; and it was to her that Louis 
Pbillippe addressed h's compliment upon the 
charms of herself and city sisterhood. 

Among her innimerable suitors, the most 
prominent were two gentlemen well known at 
that time as St. Evremond and Depinav. No 
better pimple could be given of her reckless 
dipreeard of consequences, than the manner in 
which s ip finally awarded her preference be- 
tween hem. 

They both belonged to the fast set of the day, 
and equally occupied themselves with the 
bizarre follies common enough with men who 



have no serious occupation, and which seemed 
committed only to bewilder everyone as to their 
true character. The predominating trait with 
both was that tbey were equally quick to give 
and take offence — Depinay from a passionate, 
resentful disposition, St. Evremond from amuse- 
ment — from a lack of serious employment. 

St. Evremond had in this the advantage of 
his rival that he was the equal of Isaure in point 
of fortune. He was the heir of a family which 
had become possessed of large grants of land, 
and which had been the first to adopt Etienne 
Brie's sugar-raising experiments in 1796. The 
dream which had ruined all who who had preyi- 
ously attempted it had 1 cough t in the present 
case an enormous fortune ; that is to say, that 
in a parish which produced 50,000 hogsheads of 
sugar, tbe 8t. Evremond family had raised 5000 
hogsheads upon their own estates alone. 

This estate, large as it was. St. Evremond had 
already distinguished himself for his ingenious 
ways of dissipating. But in spite of bis gen- 
erous, or rather reckless, display of wealth, 
Adolpbe Depinay was thought to be tbe more 
favored suitor. He was, in the first plaoe, 
thoroughly infatuated with the lady in question, 
and in spite, or perhaps on account of his un- 
ceitain temperament and violenthumors — some- 
times geDerous, sometimes revengeful — would 
probably have won with any degree of prudence. 
But this latter quality he was never known upon 
any occasion to have shown; and an opportunity 
at, length occurred when the lack of it redounded 
fatally to his claims and to the credit of his 
rival. 

Tbe two had been upon a debauch together 
at a watering place across the lake, where, in 
company with Isaure and many other residents 
of the city, they had been spending the sum- 
mer. Among other excesses which St. Evre- 
mond affected, he sometimes destroyed on such 
occasions with a singular deliberation every 
frail article that came within his reach. For 
instance, he would eDter a cofiee-house — his fa- 
vorite point of attack — and break every glass 
decanter and bottle that ho conld lay his hands 
upon. It would endaDger the life of the bar- 
keeper to make any resistance, but the bill for 
damnpes would be subsequently paid without 
question. 

Upon the present occasion he had carried De- 
pinay to a house owned by himself, but which 
he neglected, to etayatthe hotel. By way of 
amusing himself and friend, he commenced an 
attack upon his furniture, plate, etc., and in- 
vited bis friend to do the same. Depinay him- 
self was in a savage mood, pud did not wait for 
a second offer. By way of showing that the 
favor was appreciated, he seized a decanter, and 
while his host was amusing himself with the 
smaller articles, he hurled it at a large pier glass 
which adorned the parlor. The destruction of 
bis most valuable piece of furniture at the out- 
set by his friend, and his own comparatively 
harmless efforts meanwhile, disgusted St. Evre- 
mond with this species of madness, when no 
word of counsel would. He pioposed play, as 
equally ruinous and in better taste. 

Depinay assented and the two sat down to 
cards. But the game in the mood in which tbey 
were in, did not greatly interest. Finally St. 
Evremond declared that he had hit upon an 
idea. 

"I have grown wearied," he said, of this place. 
I still do not chose to abandon my chances of 
winning the prize for which we have both been 
struggling." 

"What is it you wish to say ?" inquired Depi- 
nay. 

' your chance of gaining the hand of Mile. 
Isaure is as good as mine. But ahe is perfectly 
uCElcn'sfl to h&v? hb both harnessed to her 



triumphal car, and she, if let alone, will keep us 
bo forever." 

" True," said Depinay, "She shows but little 
alacrity in hastening my— that is to say, the 
happiness of either one of us." 

'•What I propose, then," said his companion, 
"is that wo deride before we leave the table 
which of us shall abandon the field. We have 
already staked everything else. My hopes of 
winning against yours. Come ! " 

" 1'be propositions not a lair one. My chances 
are more than double yours." 

"You are mistaken about the facts ; but ra- 
Iher than remain longer in doubt, I ■will give 
jou that much odds. The wager will at least 
lead to something." 

Depinay consented. The cards were dealt. It 
was his fortune to win. Hit* adversary threw 
down his cards without any emotion. 

" I accept the result philosophically," said St. 
Evretnond, "and shall not wait to have my 
trunks packed. I leave you to make my adieux. 
You will not neglect to invite me to the wed- 
ding." 

Depinay was too happy to escape, and hur- 
ried into the presence of Tsanre. At learning 
of tbe approaching departure she soon guessed 
at the truth. It was obvious she was about 
losing one of her wealthiest and most devoted 
admirers. She liked Depinay the better of the 
two, but her heart bad never absolutely decided 
in his favor, and at hearing of his rival's depart- 
ure, it turned strongly against him. Added to 
this her vanity was piqued that her hand should 
have been disposed of without her consent. 

Actuated by these feelings she hastened from 
tne drawing-room to the general reception 
room of the hotel, and was not disappointed in 
finding him there. In the presence of a large 
number of guests, who had thought they werp 
to witness his departure, she threw her arroa 
around his neck and begged him not to leave 
her— that she had loved him always, and him 
oniy. 

He remained. 

The wedding was arranged to speedily take 
place, and Depinay cursed and execrated with- 
out changing the result. He maintained that 
hiB only fault was his generosity, and that his 
rival had given him odds and lost purposely in 
order to produce a dramatic situation. He 
thought the matter worth fighting a duel about, 
and his s'ar was again malignant. Had he hav« 
been wounded, be now argued, all of Isaure's 
Bvmpathy would have been in his favor. Un- 
fortunately he inflicted a slight wound upon bis 
adversary, thorn.' h sufficiently severe to cans 
ber to abide by her resolution. It did not pre- 
vent her, however, from hesitating. 

A flozen times during the day preceding the 
wedding d d she alter her mind and her nu'pose 
almost fail. At tbe ceremony appeared Depina»- 
bunself, who bad with difficult? been kept from 
Buicide, and whose wild, haggard appearance 
caused all of her slumbering sentiment in hie 
favor to reawaken. She consented 10 appear 
upon the floor in one of tbe first waltzes, after 
tbe ceremony was performed, and St. Evrercond 
in vain crossed the room and reminded her that 
she was married— that henceforth be would ar- 
rogate to himself the exclusive right to he" 
hand. But the remonstrance was unheeded, 
and the assembled gnests were scandalized by 
*eeing a quarrel upon the wedding night be- 
tween the husband and his former rival suitor. 
It required another duel to adjust the matter, 
and this time it was' the foitune of Depinay to 
receive a severe wound. 

Aft'r such a commencement, it need hardly 
he said that the union was not a happy one. 
Perhaps any contract that Isaure might have 
6'iti-r, d into would have appeared ill-assorted, 



She had been educated to shino in mmiam. 
and the ta^K of amusing any one admirer, she 
rood discovered, was the one she was least fitted 
to perform. Still, with Depinay at that time, 
her lite would have had many more guarantees 
of happiness. 

As for St. Evremond, he was not long either 
in arriving at the conclusion that his heart had 
not been much more ail'ected. Anticipating the 
caprices of a spoiled woman was a task which 
he entered into with but little spirit. He was 
not naturally of a jealous disposition, but the 
truth was that without sometimes quarreling, 
he had nothing else to do, and his wife furnished 
him more than one pretext for indulging in 
what was perhaps the most agreeable pastime 
of his life. 

Otherwise his business was to do notbiDg 
gracefully, and to spend the ircome of a large 
estate, and finally the estate itselt, in as useless 
a manner as possible. A present of a magnifi- 
cent residence would occasionally attest his 
generosity, where some thought a bouquet 
would have sho'wn too much admiration, and 
the loss of lends enough to constitute a princi- 
pality, would sometimes be the result of a single 
night's amusements. Still be lived gaily, and 
was not of the class who grow old. 

He was already passing the prime of his life 
at the time of his marriage, but with his courtly 
air and lively manners, it was hardly suspected. 
Indeed had he lived to the patriarchal term, he 
would have made some protest against wrinkles 
and old age. His philosophy was to distil 
Dleasure from every source, to shrug his shoul- 
ders at the ills of life, and to trouble himself 
very little about the effect of his losses upon bis 
own life, or tbe lives of those who might come 
come after him. 

Meanwhile there was nothing that was known 
to be criminal in any of Isaure's relations, still 
her conduct undoubtedly inspired distrust. At 
almost every public place Adolphe Depinav 
wis her attendant, or other cavaliers, whose 
whiskers or violent style of dressing induced 
suspicion; whose arm rested with too much ease 
upon the back of her chair, or whose air and at- 
tidnde were too assured for mere platonic friend- 
ship. There was about her an atmosphere — a 
malaria which could not be defined, but which 
was none the less felt — which none tbe less 
awakened doubts. A restless fever glittered in 
her eves, and in ber whole person there was an 
evident discontent with the sober realities of 
life. In course of time her name came to be 
mentioned in connection with that of Depinay, 
with the usual shrugging of shoulders and wag- 
ging of tongues in subdued whispers; and, 
lastly not mentioned at all. Her carriage was 
no longer seen standing at other people's doors. 
and her name disappeared from invitation lists 
and card baskets. 

This last state of affairs was not accomplished 
without a struggle— the struggle of a captiva- 
ting woman to retain ber admirers and'her social 
position. With a little less frivolity of charac- 
ter, the contest might have gone in her favor. 
She was still admired for her beauty, and to 
pverv one, but her husband, was still fascinat- 
ing. She dressed with taste. No certain scan- 
dal was ever laid at her door. Her husband, 
too, though little careful about preserving her 
innocence, was always ready to embark in itst 
defence. Lastly, she was not altogether deserv- 
ing of censure, and her indiscretions arose 
sometimes from the generous traits of hor char- 
acter. It is always a difficult matter at any 
time to expel a charming woman from society. 
and so, for a long time, she had been attacked 
only iu timid whispers. 

Still it is not permitted even to the f tirest. al- 
ways to triumph. She was made definitely to 



realize her altered position upon the occasion 
of a bail which was given at the old Opera 
House, and which was designed to be tne 
Grandest and most exclusive affair ever up to 
that period given in the city. 

To obtain the entree to this became a ques- 
tion of standing. Applications for tickets were 
passed upon by a committee of half dozen cen- 
sors ; and, as a question of character was the 
onlv reason that could De assigned, a retusal 
would be regarded as a serious misfortune. 

Under these circumstances the name of Ieaure 
was presented. Although Depmay was one of 
the committee the name was rejected. Trie ut- 
most efforts other friends, assisted by Depi- 
nay, failed in producing any other result. 

The blow was a severe one to her, but as was 
her wisest course, she eoaeavored to keep the 
knowledge of her application concealed, more 
especially from her husband. Unforiunately, 
it became the gossip of tbe town ; and it was 
not long in reaching the ears that Isaure most 
dreaded should receive it. Sne understood the 
character of St. Evremond mo thoroughly to 
have much hope of affecting his resolution. 

Nevertheless, when she saw him making pre- 
parations for a hostile meeting, she knew too 
well that its consequences would affect her po- 
sition unfavorably, not to make at least a faint 
effort to prevent it. 

" You are bent upon exposing mo to com- 
ment? Whom have you challenged?" she im- 
petuously asked. 

" What matters it," he answered, " so some 
one is held responsible. I drew by lot from the 
names on the committee." 
" And with what result ?" 
" Our old friend Deoinay will be my man." 
" You will not fight him. He did everything 
to assist me that he could." 

" You do not know that — that is. the public 
ore not supposed to know it. It wouid not much 
matter if they did. Besides. I prefer to fit; hi 
him to any one else, and it lias been a long time 
since we saluted each other at ten paces." 

"You are an old man now, mnn ami- your 
head is crrav. Select some other folly to amuse 
yourself with at your time of life. I am more 

• oncerned than you. I no longer cure for the 
world: and even if I did, the remedy yon pro- 
pose will prove the surest, means of forever ban- 
ishing me from it. Will yon not for once give 
way to me, and let this matter drop ? " 

St. Evremood was carefully examining a box of 
dueling pistols which had already had a hi-tory 
of their own, and which he probably valued as 
much as any of his possessions. Occupied iu 

♦ his care, and thinking of the scenes which the 
case, suggested, he hardlv heard, and at any 
rate made no answer to the appeal of his wife. 

"But select." continued the latter undiscour- 
nged, "some other name from the list of the 
committee. If you will fight us as you pretend, 
upon my account, do not try to kill the only man 
who in the matter proved himself my friend." 

St. Evremond laughed gaily, and promised 
ber an answer at their next meeting. 

From her presence he proceeded immediately 
to a well known duelling ground, where he 
found that Depinay already a *aitpd him. 

The two men had taken their plaoes, and with 
unfastened sleeves and exposed breasts, stood 
regarding each other while awaiting the word 
of their seconds. Pepinav held a cigar between 
bis teeth, but his air was thoughtful. At length 
he said : 

"I regret, M. St. Evremond. to have to shoot at 
Ton any more. We have fought and shown our- 
selves fools often enongh to prevent any ODe 
from doubting our courage. Withdraw your 
challenge. For one in our lives we can show 
ourselves sensible. Will you not imitate me ?" 



Depinay threw away his pistol, and stood with 
folded arms. 

"What you say, Depinav, mav betrueenongb," 
said St. Evtvmoud, with Ins usual shrug, 
"but your suggestion comes rather too late. It 
is much mo;e sensible that we shoot at eacn 
other than to hive to make long explanations 
hereafter. I should tire at my grandfather and 
try to kill hiin too, once be was placed ten paces 
distant. Take again jour piatol, and let us get 
through with this." 

" You may be right, but something tells me I 
Bhall kill you when we fire. As you say, if we 
are to fight, there is no need making it's, farce. 
Give the word," said be to one of the seconds, 
throwing away at the same time his cigar and 
retaking bis pistol. 

The word was given —the weapons were dis- 
charged at the same moment, and a wound that 
St. Evremond received told that Depinay's an- 
ticipations would probably be realized. 

His antagonist, although the wound was near 
the heart, did not immediately die— he was car- 
ried home upon a litter ; but it was evident to 
eveiy one but himself that, his dari were num- 
bered. Indeed, as for St. Evreinoiid, he re- 
fused to give any indications of pain, and ap- 
parently his mind was as gay, as frivolous, and 
uo much occupied with trifles as ever. 

A young brother, wbo had been alreadv fore- 
warned that he would never recover came to 
visit him. The brother's face naturallv had as- 
sumed the serious expression which one wears 
when standing in the presence of death. 
"Do you wish to see the priest?" 
"Ah bah !" was the response. "Come none of 
that with me, rii-nx crimiui'l. Anything hut that 
tone. You are younger than I, but I promise to 
outlive you yet. Tell me about (he town, the 
femmrs gallants— about anything but dving " 

"Permit mc to speak of something el*e b«. 
sides youthful follies, I will not disguise from 
yon that vonr end is approaching." 

" I shall not accept your judgment as the cor- 
rect one. You were always wrong — you were 
t-ever correct iibout anvtbing in your life. If I 
die, it will be of a. hn>!,en hoiirt' that I did not. 
give Depinay the bullet wound he has bestowed 
upon me." 

'* And yet, he bore you no malice, and wished 
to avoid the difficulty." 

" I don't know that I bear him a great deal ; 
on the contrary, I wish you would bring bim to 
see me, instead of wearying me with your ser- 
mons. In spite of our quarrel, he always un- 
derstood me better than any one pise." 

" What would vou sav to him if he were pres- 
ent ?" 

"I would not attempt anything with Depinay 
that was not obviously absurd. I would try 
to persuade him, theielore, to marry my wife 
when I am out of the way, as you insist I soon 
shall be." 

•'That would indeed sound like a singular 
request." 

" It would be the only revenge I could take 
upon bim. He has always fancied he was in 
love with her and that bis life has been made 
miserable because his wish was denied him. I 
think it would be amusing to see how these dis- 
appointed lovers would act when all of the ob- 
stacles that stand in their path are removed. 
You must bring them in my presence and let me 
pronounce upon them my blessing in advance." 
"Now that vou have resigned yourself to the 
approach of deat h, would it not be better to set- 
tle vour worldly accounts. Once again will you 
allow me to send for a priest?" ' 

"By no means. You shall not come here, 
you young blackguard, to remind me of my 
follies After living so long I shall not require 
any advice about dying, I have always acted 



lite a gentleman. My balance sheets are as 
clean as some ot those who do not think it," 
Atid he commenced singing a well known chant 
witti much affected fevor. 

Still when the crowd had departed and the 
o!d man was momentarily left alone with his 
child, be revealed to the latter, who could scarce- 
ly understand it, more emotion than he had thus 
far betrayed to his fj lends. 

"It is a rather poor sort of world this even 
when you have had almost everything your own 
way," be went on to say, talking as much to 
himself as any one. " We should never have 
quarre ed or fought if Depioay and I had not 
at one time been such good friends. It is 
always so. It is our friends who in the end 
become <'tir worst euemies." 

Depmav was prevailed upon to visit him, and 
to him, almost with his last breath, he repeated 
his request ; and, not only this, he furthermore 
asked that Depinay should act as his executor 
in case he could find any estate upon which to 
adm nister. 

Atier his death it was discovered that he had 
long before secretly deposited a valuable dia- 
mond ring— an heir-loom of his family — in 
tbe bands of a well known undertaker, with in- 
structions to pay with it the expenses of his 
funeral. Obviously he bad become possessed 
with the idea, which, indeed, his extravagant 
coarse sufficiently warranted, that there was a 
probability of his being buried like a beggar 
unless he should in some way provide in ad- 
vance tor his funeral. 

But tbe most singular circumstance about the 
whole matter, and which sounds too absurd to 
be believed, was it not remembered that the ec- 
centricities of daily life exceed those cf ro- 
mance — the most singular part of this family 
history, was that the union between Isaure and 
Adolphe Depinay— which had been dreamed of 
when both parties were young, full of hope and 
generous sentiments— which had been ar- 
ranged by St. Evremond upon his death-bed — 
was actually, a short time alter his death, con- 
summated. 

It is true, Depinay had once been so madly in 
love that be would have sacrificed his own lire in 
despair had he not been restrained by the re- 
monstrances of his friends. But the world only 
laughed at his final union, and said that he had 
never had any definite purpose or conviction in 
life— that he did not know what he wanted— that 
the match was one of Isanre's bizarre follies, 
and that what appeared a little like romance was 
only an absurd indiscretion which she was now 
too old a woman to commit. 

The judgment of time tended to confirm these 
conclusions. Tbe second union was as little 
productive of happiness as the first. 

Isaure still had at the death of her first hus- 
band a considerable estate, which she held in 
her own name and nominally under ber own 
control. But it one dav appeared that she had 
been induced to make sales of what property 
she possessed at almost nominal prices. 
Through an agent Depinay had become the pur- 
chaser, and had then, unknown to her, resold it 
for its full value. 

The evening preceding the discovery of this 
treachery, Depinay bad appeared in public with 
his wife, and those who then saw them together 
remembered tbe time when they first were 
lovers. Depinay never appeared so fond ; no 
one could have understood what precise motive 
led him to perform so despicable a part. Some 
said that it was suspicion, some a natural want 
"f principle— that in spite of what appeared a 
trait of generosity in his last duel, he was re- 
Te ugeful by nature ; that he had never forgiven 
ei'ber Isaure or St. Evremond for their mar- 
riage, and that his union had proceeded partly 



from avari*e, partly from a desire to finally 
triumph ; that he doubted her purity at the time 
of his marriage, and that some circumstance, 
whicb, to his suspicious mind, amounted to a 
proof of g'n't, bad goaded him to the commis- 
sion of what was worse, than a crime. 

Be this as it may, the last time they were ever 
seen together in public, was in a dashing equi- 
page upon the shehroad, both of them abandon- 
ing themselves to tbeir humors, and apparently 
happy. They continued their route to the hotel 
at the fashionable resorting place for suburban 
suppers. The usual meal fohowed, of costly 
dishes and rars wines, which still attends such 
excursions, and under its influence Isaure began 
to dream tnat the happiness of her lite was aoout 
to recommence. Towaid the dose of tbe repast 
the conversation had become more tender, and 
it was remembered by at least one of the parties. 

"I do not ask you to love me, Adolphe, if you 
will only promise to be moderately good na- 
tured." 

Adolphe kissed her arm and pinched her ear 
by way ot reply. 

" I know I am no longer in the first bloom of 
youth, and you men of the world — it is you who 
are capricious and difficult to please — I know 
that you never care for us after we fade." 

" Your skin is like alabaster, Isaure ; you 
were never prettier than in the full maturity of 
your charms." 

Isaure remarked that he had only compli- 
mented her for her beauty, and it caused her to 
ask immediately what would otherwise have ex- 
acted from her a longer delay and more caution. 

•'Tell me, why it is that knowing me as woll 
as you have done, you are so often jealous ? 
You must Temember that, in spite of the senti- 
ment I could not keep irom entertaining for 
yu during my former marriage, in spite of my 
natural indiscretion and impudence, I never 
gave the world any real cause for speaking ill 
of me. And you knew, too, that had I not truly 
loved you, I would not, situated as 1 was, have 
married you, or indeed any one; and, ytt, you 
will be jealous of me !" 

Depinay slightly trembled, and his face be- 
came pale at this speech ; but it did not ap- 
pear whether it was from anger or remorse. 
He concealed his emotion by kissing her neck. 

"No, you need not compliment me — I am get- 
ting old. I am growing weary with city life. 
You never have any real friend here, and I sigh 
for the country. I have never lived there very 
long ; but I think I could there find some hap- 
piness. It may be perhaps because I know 
nothing of it, and because I have never found 
any here." 

"Let us finish our wine," said Adolphe. 

"But you have made me no answer; be 
amiable enough to drink to me some good na- 
tured sentiment." 

" In that case — Our happiness in the future. We 
will go through life like a couple of lovers as we 
are, and live in tbe couufrv with a shepherd's 
crook in our bands if you wish." 

Here he emptied his glass, and rose as if to 
go out and pay the bill. 

" And vou will not be jealous any more, 
Adolphe?" 

"No, I shall never weary you any more with 
my jealousy. Have a gay time with whom you 
please. I give you a carte blanche." 

He stooped and kissed her upon the face. It 
was the last time. At tbe door be lingered a 
moment, and repeated his words. He went out 
and did not return. 

At the end of fifteen minutes Isaure recalled 
the tone in which his last words had been spoken. 
A superstitious feeling and a vague terror made 
her immediately summon the restaurateur. His 
answers to her eager questions were polite and 
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formal ; but the Dews his words conveyed to her 
ear were so dreadful they sounded like bru- 
tality. 

She bad been left alone after beio<j, as she 
now saw, ruined and plundered. She had Dot 
only been adandoned and betrayed, but de- 
serted in the most public manner ; deserted too 
by a man who had sworn to love and protect 
her ; deserted at the moment she most fancied 
that she was loved. She had been treated as a 
lorette who becomes wearisome. S'leUroaded— 
the word that described their miserable fate was 
now the term applicable to her. 

Surrounded by a crowd in whose presence 
every expression of grief is mute, every utter- 
ance of despair restrained, Isaure scarcely 
pave any expression to her feeling, indeed her 
calamity was so overwhelming, so obviously 
irredeemalle in its consequences that it admit- 
ted of no palliation. 

" It is tbe friend we love tbat betrays," she 
said in an agitated voice a little above a whis- 
per. Tbe phrase, in a voice a little above a 
whisper, was many times repeated, as if her lips 
were incapable of forming any other words. It 
was afterwards remembered tbat almost the 
same worde had escaped the lips of St. Evre- 
mond. 



The restaurateur was meanwhile watching her 
wild and frenzied look of despair with increas- 
ing consternation. Tbe locking of her hands in 
an emotion which was incapable otberwise of 
expression, the rigid attitude and half hys- 
terical laughter, seemed to mm the efforts of 
wine or or absolute insanity. In eitrier case his 
duty and interest were plain. 

roor Isaure was consigned to the care of a 
policeman. 

The rest of the story is soon told. The Cor- 
oner was called in at one of the lock-up's lor 
vagrants and criminals to hold an inquest upon 
a somewhat singular case. A rigid and pallid 
corpse lay extended in one of the cells. The 
keepers appeared a little perplexed about the 
matter; for tbe party who had just died had ex- 
cited by her manner a ceitain respect, btillthe 
jewelry tbat was found on the body and the 
elaborate toilette, left no doubt about the mat- 
ter—a prostitute of the better class, of course, 
died suddenly in prison. That was all. A state- 
ment to this effect is the verdict and a burial— be- 
fore friends are informed of the matter in an 
nnpainted coffin — the result. Poor Isaure I The 
sudden alterations in life are perhaps more ap- 
palling than — tbat of those who have scarcely 
I known through life a moment of happiness. 



A SINGULAR COINCIDENCE. 



A REMINISCENSE OF THE LATE WAR. 



Why certain scenes and impressions in noway 
unusual, and in themselves common-place, 
ehould settle readily in the mind, and afterwards 
have power to haunt the memory, is not always 
easy to understand. Doubtless it is because the 
faculties are in a more than ordinary observant 
mood; possibly it is somewhat the same frame 
of mind as that which leads us, when supersti- 
tiously inclined, to have what is known as pre- 
sentiments; to take up whims which are unsup- 
ported by reason, and to trust to them a9 if they 
were logical conclusions. 

That something unusual should then really 
justify the presentiment is but to say that our 
actions are affected by abnormal trains of 
thought. The awakening within us of a deeper 
and more prophetic perception of the truth 
must explain the fact that such presentiments 
sometimes come true — if the matter will admit 
of any explanation whatever. 

For this somewhat musty statement of truth, 
the following account of several extraordinary 
circumstances must serve as an excuse. 



At the time of which T have to speak, I was 
following the fortunes of the Virginia army, and 
ni king in close company with two comrades 
the last of the terrible marches which preceded 
the surrender. The'army had been overtaken 
by a snow si orm. The roads were quagmires, 
imo which the horses and men descended to 
their knees. Tents and comm.ssary wagODs 
had been stalled far in the rear. The regiments 
struggled heavily along, one blended mass of 
wet and hungry soldiers. With no food, with a 
pitiless heaven overhead, and a wet ground nn- 
dei eath, to shift for themselves, was, with al- 
m.nt every soldier, as was conceded by the 
strictest officers, a matter of absolute necessity. 

It was the incidents of this particular day's 
march (for such marches were common enough) 
that fastened themselves at the time upon my 
attention, and awakened the particular feeling 
to wbich I have alluded. For instance, while 
late in the afternoon looking down from a, hill of 
Borne elevation, and seeing the array pass, toil- 
ing forward by regiments and brigades through 
the red mud, the idea was distinctly formed in 
tny mind, without any apparent reason, that 
some unusual event was about to happen m my 
history, and that I would, by something soon 
to occur, be transported to an altogether differ- 
ent world of tnought and feeling. Why such a 
Presentiment should have arisen at the moment 
from a circumstance which admitted of no such 
a logicul inference, I have never been able to 
Wderstand. 



My friends I shall briefly introduce >hy the 
names of Camille and Wandorf. The former 
was the humorous man of our party. Wandorf 
had no conception of a joke whatever. 

The great point with us at the time was where 
to find some comfortable place to sleep. The 
matter was one full of difficulty. The army was 
scattered in every direction." Every place of 
shelter was already occupied. 

Toward the close of this murky afternoon, 
when the whole party was worn down with 
fatigue, we passed in front of one of those 
large comfortable-looking mansions which had 
once in Virginia bespoken the abode of wealth 
and plenty. It appeared to us doubly comfort- 
able after our recent marches. 

The house in fact looked so inviting that each 
one regarded it long and wistfully. Camille 
point blauk refused to go any further. It was 
absolutely necessary, he maintained, that we 
should here obtain quarters. 

But the matter upon examination did not ap- 
pear so easy. There were abundant evidences 
that every coign of vantage had already been 
taken. Soldiers were streaming in and stream- 
ing out from every place of shelter. Some had 
modestly contented themselves with the shuck- 
pens and haylofts ; others had quartered them- 
selves io the negro cabins, and stood drying 
their dripping clothing and blankets by the lire. 
Camille e?:r.]orrd toward the mansion bouse 
itself, bnt his face was not cheerful as here- 
joined us. 

"It's a bad showing here," he remarked, with a 
dismal glance upward at the still weeping heav- 
ens. " There's & crowd out of doors who ap- 
pear to have designs upon tue dining-room, and 
looking through the windows you will remark 
ttiat the parties already in possession of the 
knives and forks display a rude skill in using 
them— a bad auaury for those who come after. 
Obviously there's no chance for supper. W* 
had better play for one of these stable lofts. Let 
us take up our quarters there for the night at 
once." 

"Unfortunately," said Wandorf, "the ex- 
periment has been tried already. The loft is 
already filled with soldiers, and the one who 
guards the entrance threatens to shoot any man 
that attempts to come up." 

' ' There was no mistaking that hint," said 
Camille, musingly. " I've tried the kitchen, and 
the cooks and servantmaids, for once, are not 
to be flattered. Th«y refuse to be prepossessed. 
We are regularly in for it to-mght." 

The rain was now descending with a dull pat- 
ter upon the roof of one of the outhouses, 
under whose eaves we were standing for shelter. 
Meanwhile the main building gained in appear- 
ance, and we regarded it more and more wist- 
fully. The scene in the dining-room irritated 
the fancy of Camille, who was always hungry, 
and now more than, ever, and started him to 
giving us a, very animated description of a 



Ironical feast to which he had once Bat down to 
in Havana. His minute and exaggerated de- 
scription of the various fruits and tropical dain- 
ties became tormenting. We were so hungry 
that we had to beg him to stop. 

"It wont do to stay here remaining idle, rain 
or no rain," said he. "Something must be 
done — we have tried every other way — we must 
attack the enemy in their parlor strongholds." 

"You are right," I told him. "You are sure 
to succeed. I have had a presentiment all the 
afternoon that we were to sleep in just such a 
house." 

Camille was the Figaro of the party. He now 
set to work, without waiting for encourage- 
ment, to arrange his costume in the most telling 
manner the nature of the case would admit. 
He brought out a white collar and cravat which 
were reserved for extraordinary occasions, and 
leaving the rest of us to shift for ourselves, 
boldly approached the door. We saw him speak 
to one of the inmates of the house — we saw him 
make his best bow, and then disappear. 

Then the fancy of Wandorf Decame excited 
with a momentary ray of hope, with Camille's 
description of his feast, and by seeing the win- 
dows of the house lighted up from within and 
gleaming with a warm ruddy glow. Once or 
twice too the figures of the inmates, elegantly 
attired in evening costume, were seen to mo- 
mentarily appear. He heaved a sigh of regret. 

" Are you taking the situation, aux s<"rieux, or 
are you amusing yourself with busy images of 
the past? You may be dull until Camille re- 
turns, if you have anything to sav." 

"The fact is," he said. " that this dog's life 
brought to mind a pretty party whom I once 
knew, and for whose arms I sometimes sigh." 

" Courage, then ; you will soon see her. The 
lady in question is one of those figures whom 
we now occasionally see flitting behind the 
panes. Soldiers never think of anything but the 
opposite sex in camp — even those who at home 
never dream of going near them. In fact, I am 
sufficiently affected to get married myself 
should a leave of absence ever afford me an op- 
portunity." 

" But why did you say that the lady who ap- 
peared just now at the window was the one of 
whom I was thinking ?" 

" A presentiment tells me you will soon stand 
face to face, and presentiments, vou know, 
always come true." 

" She is not there," he said, though his fancy 
was struck with the suggestion. 

" Let us at any rate indulge in rosy ideas un- 
til Jasmyn appears. Now for the story of your 
charmer." 

" You absolutely insist " 

" Undoubtedly." 

IDALIE. 

•' Fancy, then, if you are in the mood to listen, 
a very pretty woman, in a small village, who had 
more wit and education than most of those by 
whom she was surrounded ; in fact, one of the 
few fascinating women whom one meets in a life- 
time." 

"But that is imagining a good deal." 

"It was, nevertheless, true. I was young and 
inexperienced— I was infatuated at first sight. 
I obtained an introduction to her guardian. 
When I pressed him, he vaguely promised me, 
when occasion presented, to introduce me. Her 
name, I should tell you, was Idalie." 

"You of course called upon the paternal 
party and reminded him of his agreement?" 

"Precisely. Fancy how my ardor was damp- 
ened when he coolly informed me that the lady 
declined receiving any introduction." 

"What did you do?" 

"I was angrily threatening at the door to hold 
him to account, when the lady herself appeared. 



She sustained tne siaiemeui. already made, 
but consented to listen to what T would say, if I 
would in the first place apolog ze for my rude- 
ness to her guardian.,' 

" This you of course did. But the commence- 
ment of your 'conversation must have been a 
little embarrassing." 

"Indeed it was not. Entering the parlor I 
never spoke more at my ease, for I said what I 
felt. I made an explanation which was absurd 
enough, but which was perhaps as effective as 
any. I told her that there was something in 
her face that convinced me we were desiiDecl to 
be friends. Twice already I had seep tbe same 
expression and cast of features— in each ca«o I 
had been strongly attracted and not to my sor- 
row. Would she but grant me an opportunity 
— would she but banish the prejudices that I had 
through my awkwardness awakened, I ventured 
to hope she would find tbe same B>mpathy for 
me that I bad already felt in advance for her." 

" If any one else were to introduce themselves 
to a lady with such a speech it might ptci*o 
some wonder at their assurance. It must have 
been sincerity upon your part, .or downright 
simplicity. But how did it affect her?" 

" »he smiled as vou have done, at the way in 
which I regarded the matter, but seemed to be- 
lieve me serious. What she said to me was : 
' Have you come here simply to tell me this ?' 

" ' No,' was my answer — I have a message be- 
sides from tbe lady who gives a soiree to-night, 
to which you are invited. She was fearful you 
might be unprovided with an escort, and 
begged me to attend you to her bouse. As vou 
are dressed already you have no excuse for Dot 
attending 1' 

" She smiled again, but ultimately consented 
to accompany me. 

" My expedition was a success, and wo were 
soon conversing upon the most amiable terms. 
My companion I discovered was as much a 
dreamer" as myself, and evidently believed in 
dreams as the only realities. Sbehadafaceoftbat 
soft, mobile, yielding character which tempts to 
effort, and I was lucky enough on my way to the 
soiree, and alter our arrival, to obtain her un- 
divided ear. Yon laugh at my ignorance of the 
world, but jealousy upon this occasion prompted 
me to ward off" all dangerous fivals and 
introduce only those upon whose dullness 
I could depend. By the time that the sup- 
per was over she had cried for mercy, 
and avowed her readiness to return borne. 
Once more I offered my services, and 
when they were accepted, it was by the longest 
and most circuitous route that we set out. In- 
toxicated with ber presence and the champagne 
perhaps that had been drunk, tbe gav company 
we had left, and the soft moonlight, I breathed, 
without remembering tbe length of our ac- 
quaintance, as delicately as I could, my devo- 
tion and love. Wo were both in tbe gayest of 
moods, and our conversation was accompanied 
upon both sides with a sort of hysterical laugh- 
ter. I remember ber reproaching me with my 
levity, and my telling her, which I think is the 
truth, that laughter frequently accompanies our 
most earnest acts, and that my smiles were like 
those of Sir Thomas More while awaiting the 
tbe axe of the beadsman, 

" 'But where are you taking me ?' she finally 
demanded. « I am not familiar with these 
streets, but I know it is not the way home. The 
labyrinth into which you are leading my feet is 
nothing to that in which you are conducting my 
understanding.' 

" 'Is that the only answer to all I have said to 
you?' 

" 'Answer— my only excuse for listening to 
you at all is that you expected no answer.' " 

" 'But when one says he is in love, it requires 
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,.« wftrn saoTiia ds .said upon the 



other siae.' ' 
" 'I must then say something ?'" 
" 'Yes, that you can love me in return if you 
can.' 
" 'Unfortunately I am married already !' " 
"'No, not that."' 

" I am telling you a very prosaic fact." 
•' A husband— you have really a husband?" 
"You are the only person in the place that 
does not know it. You would have discovered 
it yourself, if you had not prevented me from 
speaking to any other company during the 
evening." 

She laughed, for several minutes, in my face, 
looking at me very hard, as if the matter was 
the most amusing thing in the world. 

" There's a mistake somewhere— it must be a 
very queer Husband or a very queer marriage. 
You can see that 1 have spoken to you with sin- 
cerity. Will you not answer me frankly ?' 

'"lam, in that case, a very foolish woman, 
who, at sixteen, fell in love, without the consent 
of my guardian. I first went into hysterics ; 
then wrote verses about suicide ; and finally 
eloped with my hero. It turned out as every- 
body predicted. In six months the mask fell off, 
and my hero stood revealed, a very ordinary 
mortal. He was interested in agriculture, and 
not at all interested in verse, even when 
rhyming in his own praise. Consequently 1 
have brought my lyre with me to my former 
guardian's roof, disappointed and discouraged ! 
There is but a slight addition to be made to the 
story.'" 

"•And that is that you have applied for a 
divorce?'" She blusbingly replied — 

'* 'It is worse than that. I have applied and 

the application will undoubtedly be granted as 

the case is now on trial — probably to-morrow.' 

"'Practically, then, you are free and have no 

excuse for not answering.' " 

We had by this time reached her home. At 
my last suggestion she ran inside and closed 
the gate. 
•"Do you thus shut me out of all hope?'" 
" 'I am not yet off with the old love— it is too 
early to^commence with the new. I could only 
give you a reversionary right to my hand j' " 

The interview ended. I awoke the next morn- 
ing with a headache, and a vague conecious- 
neus that I had committed myself to a lady 
whom I had seen the evening before for the 
first time, and of whom nearly all that I knew 
was that she was already tho wife of another! 
Tho worst of it was, that after thmkine over the 
matter, I could not decide whether the conver- 
sation on the other sido had been serious, or 
might not have been intended aa a pleasantry, 

" I hovered around the court the next day in 
tho hopes of there learning something, but the 
case was not called. I heard no allusion made 
to it on tho following day, or the day succeeding 
to that. I called, too, at the house, but the 
mistress was never at homo." 
■ "Did yon ascertain," I here inquired of Wan- 
dorf, "whether any suit had been instituted 
When you visited the precints of justice ? " 

"There was no doubt about that tact. The 
rendering up of judgment would only have 
been a matter of form, if it had been de- 
manded." 

"Yon ought to havo written and asked an in- 
terview or an explanation." 

" That is what I did; but before reeetviner an 
answer I discovered that the husband had fallen 
heir, at tho timo of the stay of the proceedings, 
to a largo fortune ' It must bo a very unendu- 
rablo husband with whom ono cannot live when 
he is rich,' I thought, and the answer I received 
tended to confirm my conjecture." 



" Did she tell you that love was a question 
of worldly gauds, to be studied by the lamp 
of poverty ? " 

" To judge from the letter, the writer had 
but a taint recollection of anything that had 
been said ; and would have been willing to have 
forgiven me ior having prevailed upon her to 
drink too much champagne according to her 
own explanation, had i not been so ungenerous 
as to allude to the conversation which subse- 
quently took place. Some one, she hoped, I 
would find upon whom to lavish my devotion ; 
but for herself, she was so unsuited to minglo 
in the world, so impulsive and improvident, 
that henceforth she would have to deny herself 
more than ever the pleasure of receiving her 
friends. The letter terminated the acquain- 
tance." 

"Your story has a miserable ending for so 
romantic a commencement." 

" 'When you meet me again, and I tell you I 
am in mourning,' was one of the phrases of the 
letter that long remained impressed on mv 
memory, and which led me to hope for 
awhile ' " 

Before he 'could finish, Camille had re- 
joined us. 

"What is all this romance you have been 
telling?" he inquired. 

" I nave been speaking of a heroine," replied 
Wandorf, * - who I am to see to-night. My 
friend here believes in presentiments. He has 
a presentiment in the first place that we are to 
stav all night in this house. Secondly, that 
each one of us is to see the friend he most val- 
ues. Thirdly, that this is about our last march. 
Fourthly—" 

" There is no need of going any further," said 
our Mercury. The first has undoubtedly come 
true. We are to rest our bones here— we are to 
be transported bodily to dreamlaDd, into one of 
thoBe abodes of elegance and refinement which 
seems created by benevolent genii in response 
to a wish. Come, let us enter." 

We followed. 

Previously, however, to narrating what im- 
mediately happened to ui on entering, let us 
occupy ourselves a moment with one of Ca- 
mille's pre nous adventures. 

CAMII/LE. 

Nene of the young men who knew Camille 
Graves, (and they all knew him intimately,) 
ever thought there was any likelihood that his 
wedding would ever be chronicled. He was 
always falling in love foolishly ; and always with 
such eccentric characters as no one else would 
ever dream of. As his absurb fancies would in- 
variably end in the most capricious manner— 
about the time, as likely as not, that he had in- 
spired any sentiment— it did not seem probable 
tbat bis friends would ever be called upon to 
wear a white cravat and gloves, or bridal favors 
in his behalf. 

Indeed, Camille had long been known as a 
youth of unsettled habits, and being naturallv 
of a restless fidgetty disposition he was con- 
stantlv hunting up queer lodgings. After they 
were 'found he did not, occupy his apartments 
mucb oftener than do those rulers who are con 
stantly dreading assassination. 

None of the mildewed tenements in the 
CresceDt City, that sinele lodgers climb by 
dismal flights of stairs, but what has sheltered 
him ; no one was more familiar than he with 
tbe armoirs. bedsteads, witn red canopies, and 
immense pillows and other paraphernalia which 
consti* ate the meubles of such apartments : he 
had never seen a placard with chambre a louer 
tbat bad not tempted him to make inquiries ; 
and, in short, he was well known to landladies 
and boarding-house keepers of uigh and low d«« 
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preo. Upon some of his handkerchiefs ne had 
embroidered in grotesque style the figure of a 
goat cropping shrubbery through a fence ; and 
tbe design did not seem incongurous with hia 
own browsing disposition. 

Upon one occasion he bad determined to 
mako a change in his quarters, and had run? 
the bell of an old house, whose appearance had 
appealed to his fancy, and made the customary 
inquiries for apartments to rent. These in- 
quiries were answered by an old woman in im- 
perfect English, and the two then started \ipon 
a tour of inspection. After all of the rooms 
had been examined without producing much 
impression, the landlady stated that there still 
remained one more, which was at the time oc- 
cupied by a lady, but who would exchange it tha 
next day for aDother. 

As the occupant, the landlady furthermore 
stated, was not at tbe time at hf'tno, alio 
ventured to show Graves the premises iu 
question. The door to the room was nowoi ened, 
but it soon appeared there had been some mis- 
take. The tair teDant was not abnent, but st? od 
en deshabille before a pier glass, lsein:: a email 
waist into still smaller compass. The suffusion 
of her face and neck with blunhes warned her 
unceremonious visitors to retire ; but when tiw 
toilet was at length completed the sanctuary 
was opened — this time by its owner. 

The latter now proved to be pretty and intelli- 
gent, and though somewhat confused at tho 
commencement of the acquaintance, disposed to 
talk. It therefore followed that a much more 
careful examination was given to this room, and 
more questions asked than bad been demand, d 
from any of the others, it now occurred too to 
Graves to remark, upon observing that tho 
apartment contained a piano, that an instru- 
ment of that descrip'ion would be fcr bim an 
additional inducement towards engaging a 
room; he even went so far as to b u g from the 
occupant the pleasure of hearing her touch its 
keys. When sho had done so — when she had in- 
formed him that she was a music toucher— and 
when she in turn had discovered that (Iraves 
could play a little himself and sing scc"i:d, a 
charming acquaintance was already formed, and 
the room was secured without further parley. 

After this commencement it did not reonire 
a great length of time for their acquaintance to 
ripen into something like intimacy. Tbe lady 
proved to be a music teacher of some repute, 
with some singular particulars of history which 
were not lost upon Graves. Her father had 
hcen a consul in an Italian port ; her mothor 
had been a Maltese Arab ; her education she 
had obtained in Bruseelles and Paris. Tier ac- 
complishments wero as various as tho=e of tho 
different countries in which she bad resided. 
Tier relieiout beliefs— the most Intimate of her 
friends scarcely knew what they wero. Tbe soft 
name of Heloise, comploted the list of her at- 
tractions. 

With that absence of prudery and affectation 
which she might have acquired with her edu- 
cation, she maintained, for instance, her die- 
trust of all affairs of tbe heart ; that she disbe- 
lieved even in the happiness that was derived 
from the married sWe ; and that she had 
resolved never to be affected either by cupid or 
hymen ; she had no relatives ; she could obtain 
as many scholars in the best families as she 
chose ; she should therefore live independently; 
please herself; fall into a platonic love, now and 
then, with some one who might arouse her too 
capricious fancy— whom she might find worth 
the trouble— but never embarrass herself with 
the rjrande passion. 

Coquetry of this kind In which the challeng- 
ing party anpeared as weak as she was amiab'e 
—where a series of amusing incidents might be 



made to terminate with an uncmb arras sins con- 
quest—a dare of this sort, Graves found hard 
to resist. Bnt thi» ardor was somewhat damp- 
ened, when, as he might have expected, ho 
soon discovered that a dozen mals, in spite ot 
all the lady's protestations aud averments, wero 
equally infatuated. 

But the discovery was made too late for him 
to hesitate; he lost no time in employing those 
arts which he bad frequently before found so 
successful. "Beauty has a sweet tooth," ho 
reasoned, "and makes no concessions which am 
not preceded by visits to tho theatres and 
ice cream saloons"; he therefore hastened 
to partake in sweet union with her of 
the glaces, biscuits, boned turkey, and 
other tempting delicacies which wily irai- 
t'tirs hold out for the perdition of rash youth. 
Camdle, furthermore, soon discovered that how- 
ever indifferent Heloise might he to the tender 
sentiment, the depletion of his pocket-book at- 
tested the vigor of her appetite ; that becoming 
curious upon one occasion as to her capacity for 
wine drinking, he bad found she could carry a 
bot'le of champagne under ber diminutive bolt 
with no appearance of trouble, and that after 
the exiienment he had been indebted to her for 
finding his way home and not she to him. 

" But there must be an end to overything," 
thought Camille, and he resolved to come to an 
understanding. One night the two walked 
pensively from one of the places of amusement, 
discoursing of tho story thf y had just heard, or 
occasionally giving away to poetic ejaculations 
about the beauty and serenity of the night. The 
at'i'ude of Camille's companion encouraged 
him in the resolution he had formed. Her arm 
was closely locked through his ; her face was 
turned musingly upward, and she was ntteriDg, 
an if in a delicious reverie, a thousand prettv 
nothings, an if her thoughts, too, had penetrated 
beyond the stars. 

"She is evidently very hungry to-night,*' 
thought Camille. The last time she was in this 
mood I had to order everything the restaurant 
contained before I succeeded in finding any- 
time that hit her fancy. "But after all she is a 
good-natured, lively girl, and in spite *f her 
faults, if sho would but be serious a moment, I 
would make an honest declaration of my love. 
I shall persevere for fifteen minutes." 

"Where are you carrying me?" M'lle Heloise 
at length interrupted liis reflections to inquire. 

"There is a new saloon which has just been 
fitted up, and which should be at one of these 
entrances juet in front of us. You shall decide, 
as they are both brilliantly lighted, which Of 
th» stair cases we are to mount." 

Heloise did decide, and mounting forthwith 
the steps to which she gave the preference, they 
passed into a room whieh it was soon seen was 
not the right one. It was presided over by a 
dealer of cards, crowded with spectators, and 
where various sums of money were being haz- 
arded upon a tapis vert. A respectably dressed 
lady, or indeed one of any kind, was a Vara ams 
at such an exhibition, and the sight, it need 
hardly be said, attracted every eye. But a col- 
ored waiter, who had been momentarily absent 
from post, now ran and informed them— what 
they knew already— pf their mistake. 

" Take me away from here quickly, or I shall 
die with mortification," cried Heloise. 

They were already at the head of the stair*, 
and Camille construed her command literally. 
Supporting her form with his arm, he descended 
the stairs so rapidly that she had to cling to his 
neck to keep from falling backwards. Such 
haste was made in escaping that a Urge part of 
the lady's dress, which had caught noon the 
| door, was left behind, 
i "Put me to the ground, stupid booby," cried 
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Helu.« u , wiiijimwij oui or patience, when they 
reached the bottom of the stairs. " Who ever 
dreamed of carrying a lady before in so rude a 
manner. The bare idea of my feet dangling 
down in that absurd fashion ! " 

Camille was profuse in his apologies, and once 
or twice, imprudently enough at the time, en- 
deavored to give expression to the idea that 
was uppermost in his mind. 

" I shall never forgive you," said his com- 
panion, "or rather I shall never forgive my- 
self." 

" I have given her a fair chance," thought 
Camille, becoming impatient, " one cannot de- 
pend upon her mood for a moment. I shall 
hunt up new quarters to-morrow." 

" I can see now which way all of this is tend- 
ing." 

"All of what?" 

"Let us speak plainly. What is it you wish ? " 

" I have had some faint hope of winning your 
love." 

"You are unsuccessful,'' said Heloise, reeov- 
ing, but not showing at this announcement a 
return to her good humor. " I do not love you." 

Camille did not seem to hear. 

"I do not love you," repeated Heloise ; " you 
are not, in the first place, worth the trouble of 
winning." And she looked at him curiously, as 
if to know how far it would be safe to amuse 
herself further at his expense. 

Camille meanwhile reflected : " She has cost 
me enough money for suppers, amusements, 
presents and Shellroad turnouts to have kept 
me going for the winter. ADd, after all, 1 am 
only moderately interested. It is rather hard 
to be laughed at in this way, and be the only 
eufferer." 

" Are you asleep, Mr. Camille ? For you see 
I am dealing frankly. The fact is, that — that I 
am to be married soon." 

"Your conduct has been a little singular, for 
a lady who is engaged. Your intended has a 
confiding disposition." 

" Undoubtedly. My eccentricities amuse him. 
He laughs at the pains my friends taKe to ruin 
themselves, and at the i'unny speeches they 
make me." 

"You have, then thought it worth Jour while 
to tell him? He must be the prince of lovers. 
Yon need never fear exciting his jealousy. But 
here we are at home. Before separating, let 
me say"— 

"You wish me not to tell? You need not 
fear. I am not quite done with some of those 
that remain." 

"You interrupted me too soon. I was only 
about to say good night." Camille good- 
naturedly extended his hand. 

"Good night!" said Heloise. She took his 
hand, but did not release it. 

"Is there anything more to be said?" in- 
quired Camille. 

"Do you believe everything I hare told you, 
*ullv?» 

"No-not fully." 

" About what do you think I am mistaken ? " 

"I think you are mistaken altogether." 

Heloise began to think she had not answered 
his declaration of love in the right way, and 
that she had gone a step too far. 

"What I said just knovv, Camille, you under- 
stand was a platsantefie ? " 

" Yes, I thought 'we understood that. Good 
fcight." 

It was now the turn of Heloise to feel as- 
tonished. The tide was rapidly turning, and it 
THW turning the wrong way to please Heloise. 

" This Monsieur Camille is, after all, not so 
Btnpid," Bhe mentally thought. "There is 
something about him I cannot quito under- 
stand," 



" You are wrong," she said aloud, " Monsieur 
Camille, to give me up so easily." 

" You have said yourself that it was all settled 
between us." 

" On the contrary, it is nothing of the kind." 

She put her arm softly around his neck, and 
looked up into his face ; but it did not move 
him. 

Tnere was but one step further she could 
take in advance. Even Heloise, although an 
old coquette, blushed to say the next words. 

" Camille, mon amie, lam absolutely io love 
with you ; since you will have me, say it ; you 
will not take your revenge with a woman by 
remaining silent." 

"No, but at the same time there is but one 
thing to be said, Mademoiselle : We have both 
been a couple of fools, and have both been 
punished. I have wasted my money and time 
on an old coquette, for whom, at the last 
moment, I have to admit that I do not care. 
You are momentarily deceiving yourself in im- 
agining that you (eel any attachment. We are 
at the residence of your friends. To quote your 
own words, before retiring : ' I do not love you ; 
I am to marry somebody else soon ;' and la'stly, 
'I do not think you worth the trouble of win- 
ning.' " 

THE DENOUEMENT. 

Let us return to the mansion through whose 
portals we were entering. 

As to what now happened it seemed to me 
more like a dream than anything else that 1 can 
compare it to. One event succeeded the other 
eo rapidly that the whole affair seemed more 
like a transformation than a davlight reality. 

We had entered into one of those old abodes 
of opulence and wealth, which had as yet been 
undisturbed by the agitations and disasters of 
war ; a place which still had about it an air of 
indolent ease and refinement. From being out- 
casts we had suddenly entered an atmosphere 
of quiet elegance. 

The servant whom we met at the door ushered 
ns into a chamber, in which lights bad already 
been placed, and upon whose hearth a ruddy 
fire was already burning. A half an hour's toil 
enabled us to remove the evidences of travel 
from our dress — to make some almost incredible 
changes in our costume — to, in fact, effect a 
sort of half brigand dandyism in our dress. 

At the last moment, when our preparations 
had been all completed, Wandorf suddenly 
thought to ask — 

"But in what extraordinary way did you suc- 
ceed in securing such comfortable quarters ? 
People are not so hospitable now-a-days as to 
invite the first new comers to the furnished 
chamber." 

" The fact is," said our guide, "our quarters 
are not yet quite secured. But now that we are 
dressed, and can make our appearance before 
mistress of the mansion—" 

"And you have not seen her?" inquired 
Wandorf, in a tone of stupefaction. 

" Why, no— not yet," said the traitor ; " the 
fact is — " 

" The fact is, said Wandorf proudly, "that I 
prefer to sleep like a dog in the mud and rairi 
to entering a house where I am not certain of 
a welcome." 

He made a hurried movement towards the 
door by which he had entered. 

Apparently my dream and happy presents 
ments Were rapidly melting away. StilJ al- 
though I followed him, I did so half curiously, 
but With hardly any doubt. 

As we passed silently through the long ball 
way, and came to the front door entrance, it did 
not astonish me to find that it was locked. 

It did not surprise me, before the door Was 
finally opened, that three of the occupants of 
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the hospital mansion should hare been attract- 
ed to the scene — 

That one of the party should be received and 
welcomed by the lady of the house as if he had 
been an old guest. Lastly, I had arrived at that 

Jioint that it did not astonish me that we were 
ed into the drawing-room— that a folding-door 
should now be thrown open, and that we should 
see lighted by wax tapers a supper room that 
would have delighted Lucullus or Apicius alter 
a long march. 

But as we^rst entered the drawingroom and 
became fully exposed to the light, the scene and 
conversation that followed fairly surpassed my 
most visionary imaginings, and put to route all 
my attempts at philosophical conjecture. 

"You are welcome, Mr. Wandorf, you and 
your friends," said the fair hostess. "I heard 
that your regiment would be marching in this 
direction, and never doubted that you would do 
me the honor. of paying me a passing visit." 

Wandorf was the perfect picture of surprise. 
" Is there not some mistake here," be said, 
" as to identity. Am I really in the presence of 
the Idalie whom I knew before the war ? " 

"And you are telling me," was the blushing 
reply, "that you did not expect to see me here— 
that you and your friends found their way to mv 
house by accident." 

"Our lucky star, madame, has taken pity on 
us tor the four years hardships that we have 
been compelled to endure, and has made one ot 
u« at least the victim of a delightful enchant- 
ment, in some way that I do not pretend to un- 
derstand. The gentlemen with me are a couple 
of comrades. I present them," he added, in a 
tone of mad exaltation, "to a lady whose charms 
were once only too dangerous. Will you be- 
lieve, madame, that it was not half an hour ago 



that I was telling them of an old fame who 
would have given her preference to me had she 
not already found a worthier claimant to her 
hand." 

" It is for this worthy claimant you now see 
me in mourning," was her reply, which was ac- 
companied with the downcast look of coauetry 
or pious resignation. t 

I had scarcely heeded their words, so much 
was I occupied on my own account with a sur- 
prise that had overtaken me. 1 was awakened 
by a formal presentation. 

" Since it has come to explanations," I said, 
"let me repay one introduction by another. 
The lady whom I have the honor of presenting, 
promised me at our last interview to make me, 
the next time we met, the happiest of men." 

A blushing protest and a faint attempt at de- 
nial from the fair party presented, confirmed 
rather than gainsayed any explanation. 

Camille, who from having been previously 
acquainted with four of the party,l began now to 
suspect he knew as much about the fulfillment of 
my presentiments as anybody. An observation 
from him will be all that the reader cannot him- 
self guess. 

"I have seen before the only lady that 
remains in this happy party to be disposed of, 
and it seems to me that I have some rights in 
the matter from having brought about so 
charming a tableau. If she will allow me," he 
concluded with the gallant air of a Marquis of 
the old regime, "to be guided by feeliDgs and 
presentiments, it will not be long beforeV can 
«peak as confidently of the future as my friends 
have of the past and present." 

Of course, the lady in question was the 
Heloise whose history has been related. 
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THE LATE M. UGALDE. 



Some attention, not to say notoriety, is naturally 
enough always attracted to an old and wealthy 
citizen at his death. The interest is of course 
doubled when the character of the deceased was 
strongly defined, or eccentric. 

It consequently need hardly be siated then 
that about the late M. Ugalde, though an ex- 
tremely quiet citizen, a great deal of gossip and 
a number of reports have originated injurious 
to surviving parties. 

To shield" those, whose names need not be 
mentioned, from unmerited obloquy as his near- 
est surviving relation, is my task on the present 
occasion, as well as to explain certain traits 
whicHj'though mere faults, have been construed 
into crimes. The facts giv6n below, in the form 
of two or three pictures, have been mostly taken 
from a journal with which I have been accus- 
tomed from an early age to occupy my time. 

Instead of publishing a card of denial in ref- 
erence to the stories concerning his once con- 
templated marriage, or the alleged violent man- 
ner of his death, I have thought that a detailed 
account of all I saw and heard of him during 
the two or three interviews, as his probable 
heir, I held with him in his lifetime, would best 
set matters right with all parties. 

It was when he proposed to adopt me as his 
heir that I first heard the Dame of M. Ugalde. 
He had always previously avoided the society of 
his relatives, and indeed society of most kinds. 
I was now formally spoken of as his successor, 
perhaps because of his strong dislike to others 
who entertained claims upon his succession, or 
through a momentary sense of his loneliness. 
At that time I had not completed my minority, 
and was extremely ignorant of received usage. 

Upon the day upon which I was to b" trans- 
ferred to his residence a carriage had been in 
attendance. Inside of this, I found upon enter- 
ing, was an elderly gentleman with a snuffy nose, 
and who was to take charge of my education. 
He was attended by what appeared to be a con- 
fidential servant, whose manners indicated dis- 
cretion and experience. The name of the elderly 
gentleman, I soon discovered, was Bruno, 'ihe 
servant was addressed, as is frequently the 
case with French servants, as Francois. Hav- 
ing been placed on the seat beside Francois, the 
door of the carriage was banged to with a noise 
which filled me with uncomfortable misgivings, 
and we proceeded on our way. 

The conversation thereupon followed which a 
good natured elderly gentleman would nave 
with a vouth whom he wished to place at his 
ease, and who found while doiDg this that tome 



information might also be indirectly added to 
bis own stores. What suggested this turn to 
the dialogue was a naive inquiry I addressed 
him as to the character of M. Ugalde. 

"Is he a very good man?' I asked, feeling 
somewhat doubtful as to what would be my 
treatment. The question, through timidity, I 
addressed to the servant. 

The laaer repeated Uie question after me as 
if it was too difficult for him to give a correct 
answer. 

The elderly gentleman, M. Bruno, who spoke 
with the polite periphrase once common with 
all whose maternal tongue was French, coughed 
in a perplexed way, but finally added that M. 
Ugalde hardly made any pretensions of the 
sort — "any prettnsions to being a very pood 
man. He lives as he thinks a man of taste 
ought to Jive— that is if be has ever given the 
matter a thought. It is not very easy to say 
wbat Monsieur the uncle's character is — n'est-ce 
pas, Francois ?" 

'• He does not resemble most men," said 
Francois, discreetly. 

"loubave been with him a great many years, 
and ought to understand him as well as any- 
body." 

" I was raised as a servant in the family. He 
was an altogether different man as I first re- 
member him from what he is now. He was 
considered a pushing and driving man in those 
days, and was up early and late." 

" Yes ; I can see that he must have been a 
business man at one time, from his ledp^rs and 
books which I am now employed in settling. I 
remember, too, that be was largely interested 
in the first . steamship line, and wa* active in 

building the St. — Hotel. He was always 

organizing something. What was the name of 
that immense sugar plantation which he used 
to own, and for which he paid nearly a million 
and a half dollars?" 

"It was called the Serapion Place 'when he 
owned it." 

" And could vou understand how he succeed- 
ed so remarkably the season when every one 
else failed ?" • 

'• He had studied the art of granulating sugar 
profoundly in the "West India Islands and 
France, and probably understood it better than 
any other man in the State." 

" Still it did not keep him from losing, and 
from ultimately being nearly ruined." 

"That was m the year when sugar was down 
to two or three cents a pound, and he had met 
with two or three reverses elsewhere." 

" It was that year that he tried to commit sui- 
cide, and you prevented him, was it not ?" 

" That was the year, but there was some other 
trouble besides." 

"Wbat was that?" 

" He objected to any steamboat landing at his 
plantation, and warned them that he would fire 
into them if tbey did. He gave instructions in 
fact to that effect." 
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" Were they carried out?" 

" The order was obeyed when the next boat 
attempted to make a landing. Two men were 
killed and fell overboard." 

" I remember it, I remember it now — that was 
a shocking affair — shacking," said Mr. Bruno, 
with considerable show of feeling; " I saw the 
! bodies when they were brought to the shore, 
all decayed, and half eaten up with crawfish. I 
have never been able to eat any of tbe latter at 
table from that day to this. Doubtless the loss 
Of so much money weighed on his mind. But 
it is probable that this tragedv affected him 
equally as much. It was thought at tbe time 
that when he gave the order he never expected 
it would result as it did, 

" He was not generally looked upon as a bad 
man by those who Knew him, except when in his 
violent moods. There was at one time more 
than a thousand hands upon the place, and 
those that wished to learn he educated accord- 
ing to their inclination as blacksmiths, carpen- 
ters, and so on. He let those learn to read that 
would, and gave his head workmen wiDe and 
the same food he had upon bis table every day. 
He gave me my freedom, and several others 
who still remain in bis service." 

"And you think that all of his troubles have 
affected his life ? " 

" That and his contemplated marria?e, 
though he never says anything about it. He 
s"eems now to have gone back somewhat to his 
tastes when a young man, or to be amusing 
himself with those he has receotlv acquired. ' 

We arrived at my uncle's residence without 
further adventure. 

Looking atit for the first time aswe descended 
and entered, I was struck with an air of gro- 
tesquerie and gloom which appeared in the 
building, and for which I could not at the time 
altogether account. It was one of the few resi- 
dences there were in tbe city that were built of 
granite. The solidity of tbe materials, the, 
smoothness of the walls, which were not per- 
pendicular, but which sloped gently to the top— 
the absence of many windows, all gave it the 
appearance of a citadel or mausoleum. What 
contributed to this impression was that it was 
built upon a street principally inhabited by out- 
casts, and that it overlooked a cemetery. 

Some of the lofty monuments adorned with 
emblematic gronpes of statuary in various atti- 
tudes of grief and woe, could be seen on the 
walls. But what more than all struck my youth- 
ful fancy, was that upon the corners of the house 
and immediately over the wide portico, were 
placed iour large lions or sphvnxes. who were 
gazing up'>n the world around and below with 
a cold and philosophical gaze. 

The carriage having entered beneath a cov- 
ered archway, M. Bruno and Francois mounted 
to announce our arrival. I was permitted, as 
a favor, to look through a garden and the house 
itself until I should be eummoned. 

The grounds, I soon discovered, had appar- 
ently at one time been carefully laid out in 
squares and parterres. There we're all manner 
■of plants and vines, some native to tbe soil, 
eome exotic, which grew in tbe beds or which 
hung suspended in censor-like flower-boxes. A 
very old palm-tree which had a singular history 
of its own grew in the centre of the garden, 
and the ever-present orange-tree and wice-leaf- 
ed banana. Shadowed by these were statues 
of classical and mythological characters— of 
Pluto, Memnon, Prometheus, the blind Beli- 
sarius, and the Laocoon — of Niobe, Iphe- 
genia, Pasiphae and Medea. Each one 
of i them in their name was sugpestive 
of some gloomy story, and the shadow 
that resided in the name was farther increased 
by the mouldered and mildewed condition to 



which they were abandoned. But theee were 
not neglected more than the vines and flowers. 
The ground had become so thickly < ■ rvered with 
shadowy foliage «s to iook damp an<i unhealthv, 
and altogether it rather resembled an Indiau 

i 'angle than the ornamental garden for which it 
lad been originally intended. 

Finding but little pleasure in this anything 
but Paradisaical retreat, and becoming annoyed 
and affected by the sight of eome strange, birds 
and wild animals that were confined incac-s, 
and which chattered and screeched at mt> as I 
passed, I hastened in doors. 

The scene within was not more sugreslive of 
domestic comfort, and was entirely destitute of 
that character which is given to'an establish- 
ment by tbe presence of woman. It was obvi- 
ous, even to a child, that it was not the abode of 
anv of tbe opposite sex. 

The furniture was of costly enough pattern, 
but appeared old rather from neglect than too 
frequent use. A great dealof it was still paclred in 
tbe diCereut apartments of the bouse, and bin 
1 ttle care had been evinced in its preservation. 
Everything inrii"sted tbe little consideration in 
which the eatallishment had been regarded by 
its owner. 

Francois, whom I subsequently d-'scover'-r', 
held mv uncle's whims arid caprices in the piea»- 
est awe, end who. although he dies^ed in 
hharre colors, betrayed a port of imitation of 
him in his costume — Francois was not averse to 
answering my questions about what I saw, 
though he did it without any unnecessary waste 
of words. 

'•Why was not the furniture nut in ut-e which 
I fee piled up in some of the roiu;s?"I in- 
quired. 

It was whatMons. your uncle brought with him 
from Paris upon his'last viVit, although he mii-'ht, 
perhaps have obtained just as good here, lb* 
home-made furniture, however, does not please 
him. The country, he says, only r>ro")iici'» cy- 
press wood, and that, he thinks, is fit only to 
make colTms. 

" Your uncle," said Mr. Bruno. anoloireticallv, 
"has a taste for the antiquities, and be ad- 
mires the i cypre»s : fir^t, because it is deepii-ed 
by his friendH ; secondly, because it was the 
emblem of immortalitv among the Egytiaos, 
and furnished the coii'ns for the heroes and 
great men of Athens. If you were, perhaps, a 
little older, you would have observed its dark, 
melancholy foilage among the plants in bis 
garden." 

"But why, Francois, does he not use bis 
furniture, now that he has purchased itv" 

"He had not intended doing eo when be or- 
dered it. He likes to know that he has such 
articles upon hand in case of need." 

"And those pictures and busts, do they al- 
ways remain with their faces to tbe wall?" 

"Except when he turns them for his own use. 
He objects to their beme exposed to the criti- 
cisms of visitors who would not understand 
their merits." 

The busts were mostly of the Boman emptors 
who were only distinguished by their gluttony 
or crimes. One of the pictures represented 
Sardanapalus at a feast, on the night which was 
to be his last, and another with the motto of 
De'enda est Carthago, was of the six days' fiuht 
of the housetops, which resulted in tbe abase- 
ment of Rome's African rival, and in which the 
wife of the Carthagenian general was represented 
as throwing her children into the flames of tbe 
burning city. 

"But who is this the picture of ? It ought 
to be of Cleopatra, though there is no asp ap- 
plied to her breast, and besides the costume is 
too modern," inquired M. Bruno. 

"That frame, you will observe by the dust, 
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is rarely turned. It is of the lady of whom yon 
spoke in the carriage — that is of Madame 

Marie ." 

Before the sentence was finished the door of 
my uncle's room was heard to open, and Fran- 
cois, with a guilty air which contiasted oddly 
enough with his ordinary dignity, hastily turned 
the picture to the wall. 

We now approached the room in which my 
uncle attended to us, and on my part with a 
mind not a little puzzled to know what to make 
Of the character of almost my only relative. The 
next traits that I saw revealed troubled me still 
more as to what to think. 

On entering, M. Ugalde was discovered 
surveying himself in a full length mirror. He 
had the air of a man who had finished an im- 
portant labor, and who was satisfied with his 
success. He was dressed elaborately, and held 
in his hand a handkerchief scented with the 
last perfume of the day. At the time, I saw no 
evidence of the traits of character which I had 
been led to expect from the appearance of the 
establishment, and from the conversation to 
which I had just listened. 

Having disposed of his own dress, and exam- 
ined himself in a pier glass as critically from 
head to foot as if he had been a young man just 
commencing a career of folly, he turned his at- 
tention to me. He did not salute me, but re- 
garded me attentively. My appearance did not 
please him. He spoke of my manners and dress 
to Francois as if I had not been present, and in 
a manner that would have exasperated any one 
ignorant or otherwise of the world, to the last 
degree. 

His tone was 30 cold that I begge 1 that he 
would reconsider his proposal of naming me as 
his heir. A request that to any one else 
would have been considered an affront, and 
would have perhaps ended all intercourse had 
the effect upon him of a menace that was to be 
dreaded. He made no answer 'to my demand 
beyond leading the way impatiently to the 
breakfast table, and never afterward, (with an 
exception soon to be named,) intertered for 
good or bad with my pursuits, one way cr the 
other. 

A Sinner in Respectable Company. 
I have now stated in detail my first impres- 
sions of M. Tigalde, and what I at the time 
learned of his character from those who knew 
him best. At that period of his life he appeared 
to have no serious occupation for his time unless 
his studies and theories on the subject of gas- 
tronomy might be considered as such. In 
fact the dishes and wines that he drank 
occupied his time to the exclusion of almost 
everything else. He showed in this, as he did 
upon most subjects, that he was a man of great 
capacity, and were it not at the risls of making 
my description too long, an amusing chapter 
might be easily written upon what might be 
called his table philosophy. The purposes of 
this narrative will only admit that I now relate 
one morejconversation that occurred at a din- 
ner to which my uncle once invited some of his 
friends, and at which the subject of eating was 
the Alpha and Omega of every remark that was 
made : 

Mrst Speaker— Can you tell me who the fat 
old gentleman is at the other end of the table 
with the spectacles and red nose? He looks 
more good natured than most of those who are 
present. 

/Second Speaker— You are right. The old man 
commenced life as a waiter in one of our restau- 
rants—acquired a fortune, was swindled out of 
it, and reduced to his former position. He 
again appeared with an anron UDon his stomach, 
became once move wealthy, and has retired 
from business. He is really the beat judge of 



good dishes of any man in the city. But his 
value to our host is that he always supports, or 
rather anticipates, his decisions, a matter 
which is not very difficult, since he has taken 
his orders the best part of his life. 

"Not a great while since, the ex-restaurateur 
gave his daughter's hand in marriage to the tip- 
top swell who sits at the opposite end of the 
room, and whose name is St. M . The fam- 
ily of the latter was rather obscure ; but St. 

M succeeded in getting in with a fast crowd, 

to retain whose friendship he has been known 
to deny all relationship with his own mother and 
sisters. On the night of the wedding, I need 
hardly state that he had on hand the best known 
of the class who promenade in patent leathers 
and pick their teeth around first-class restau- 
rants. The wedding was really a shew? affair ; 
the fiancee was resplendaat in orange blossoms 
and diamonds ; the supper table bad received 
the especial care of the bride's father, and was 

a miracle of success; and St. M , who knew 

his father-in-law's occupation, and had been ao- 
prebensive, congratulated himself more and 
more upon the success of the entertainment. 

" Still there was one drawback. Monsieur', le 
pere, was uncorking the champagne regardless 
of expense, and St. M. bad to regret that a larce 
part of it, m answer to frequent toas ta, found its 
way down bis father-in-law's throat. In short, 
the old man set the revellers a glorious example 
in epite of the winks and nudges of his son: he 
at last stood upon his feet and commenced art- 
dressing the crowd. Once started, he dwells! 
with pride upon his early struggles — uoon the, 
curses and imprecations wbica he had received 
as a waiter, but which bad yet not keot him 
from making his way in life. Catching Ms son- 
in-Jaw's eye, he promised to the aesemMed guests 
that he should have his blessing and sneno't, 
that the same four-posted bedstead in which he 
slept himself 30 years before, and in wbi<h Irs 
daughter was born, should be her's to com- 
mence housekeeping, and that the old h'>rsn 
hair trunk (every hair of which he regarded as 
a souvenir of happy days) should bring io hia 
son-in-law the same success and prosperity that 
had attended its first owner. 

"The sensation which this epeech proofed 
upon the minds of the guests beggars descrip- 
tion. If was amusiner enough in its-elf, hut it 

was remembered that St. M married t..i 

improve his fortunes; and the gift of the old 
bedstead, horse hair trunk, and similar relics of 
household furniture sounded to the guests 
like a death-knell to these expectations. A great 
many believed at the time that the ex-restaura- 
Intr knew what he was sa.viDg and dmne, and 
♦hat his drunkenness was only affected. He had 
been violently opposed to his daughters mar- 
riage to St. "M , whom he detested; and 

detecting his son-in-law's character, and baviDg 
no ebame about having been a restaurateur him- 
self, he had taken that opportunity of reciting 
his dislike. 

"St. M is a handsome fellow. If the 

other sex goes by looks as tbey say they do, I 
can easily understand how he came to win his 
wife. 

"He certainly Beems to be popular in that 
quarter. The winter before his marr iaee he be- 
came involved with a girl wbo at onetime sola 
oranges at one of our fruit stalls. Tbe poor 
girl was violently in love with him ; but whether 
it is that medicine is as jealous a mistress as 
Coke describes law to be, the devotion of the 
pretty frait-seller was bat indiffer*n v Iyreturned. 
If his features appear chis*eled from marble, it 
is perhaps because nature has made his heart or" 
the same material. The matter resulted as it 
nearly always does where a woman lov°s 
above her station. St, M. carried the orauga 
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girl to one of the dance houses which 
abound in her neighborhood, and the 
excitement and liquor she was made to drink, 
did the work that might have been expected, 
fit. M. was thoughtful enough not to abandon 
her, until he had conveyed her to her home ; but 
unfortunatelv her friends refused to snffar her 
to remain. Thus deserted by every cne, the 
poor girl drowned herself in a cistern. But to 
conclude the story, said the speaker, as every 
one rose to leave the table, a Coroner's inquest 
was soon atter held upon the body. Will you 
believe that St. M. assisted at the deliberations 
of the jury, made the postmortem examination 
himself before the Citv Physician could be no- 
tified, and recommended a verdict of accidental 
drowning ? It is nevertheless true." 

The restaurateur thus spoken of was my tutor, 
M. Bruno, whose occupation had been as ae- 
ocribed. His son-in-law was my uncle's physi- 
cian. Of the latter, the following story was also 
related by one of the speakers : 

Apropos of attempts at suicide, the last story 
related by those best posted inmatters of gossip, 
is of an old adventurer who came to this city 
some time ago, and who took apartments with 
an old lodging-housekeeper of somewhat doubt- 
ful color, language and nationality. The latter, 
partly as a washer of laces, {blanchisseuse en Jin.) 
partly by leasing rooms, partly by acting as a 
sick nurse in time of epidemics, contrived to 
Jive along comfortably, and upon holidays with 
some show of style in dressing. 

Meanwhile, the adventurer had taken sick 
with the dengue fever, and had it not been for 
careful nursing would have commenced the 
journey upon which the traveler carries no bag- 
gage—not even a carpet-bag. In fact the at- 
tending physician who valued his time and per- 
haps bis"fees,had dismissed the case as hopeless 
with a professional shake of the head. 

At this juncture the old nurse took the patient 
in hand, and by dint of simple treatment, soon 
made him work around. 

The old nurse going out one day left the pa- 
tient in the bands of her daughter, a young and 
inexperienced eirl, with instructions to allow 
mm 'Hiring her absence nothing but the cus- 
tomary low diet of gruel, and such like. Instead 
of following these instructions, the daughter 
yielded to the entreaties of the patient when the 
back of the old nurse was turned, and soon after 
brought from a neighboring restaurant a sump- 
tuous dinner for two, of gracees, snipe, fish, 
etc., with enough wine to give the meal a 
good start. Instead of partaking moderately as 
he had promised, the wretched patieot soon 
consumed every dish by his own exertions alone, 
bones and all. 

The consequence of all this was that the old 
nurse soon after found him with the mortal 
palor overspreading his face which usually pre- 
cedes death. 

Nevertheless she did not despair, and brought 
him around the second time. 

The termination of the matter came with the 
departure of one of the outward bound steam- 
ships. The sick patient had recovered and was 
carrying from the" city more flesh than he had 
brought with him. Still the old nurse and her 
daughter were left behind, and were shedding 
tears at his departure. 

These latter, however, were not precisely those 
of friendship. The fact was that the convales- 
cent patient had as tokens of his gratitude 
omitted the formality of paying for his room on 
leaving, and he had, after destroying her in- 
nocence, abandoned to despair the daughter. 

The conversations above, given merely as an 
illustration of my unele's friends* had occurred 
during the earlier portion of the meal. As the 



feast progressed, there was some changing of 
places, and I ultimately tound myself near Mr. 
Bruno. 

"Is all of my uncle's interest in cooking 
real," 1 inquired, observing tbe occupation of 
the other guests ; " or has it been so long an af- 
fectation with him that it «uw seems a part of his 
character?" 

"Nobody well knows— not even his best 
friends— if any one is regarded by him in that 
light. I have' at times thonsht him haunted by 
some unhappy reflection or remorse of which he 
never speaks, and that rather than show his 
weariness and discontent, he chooses to make 
himself a little absurd and amuse himself with 
this melancholy fare* secretly laughing at the 
flattery of bis guests, uojil it has become part of 
his character." 

"What is the disarP"intment in life that is 
supposed to have affected him ? " 

" Some old love story. I believe it is always 
pretended to be that." 

"Everybody else is too much absorbed in dis- 
cussing tbe last culinary marvel to pay attention. 
You can tell me and be discreet." 

•' The affair took place tome years ago." said 
Bruno, and to s»y that there was a disappoint- 
ment is to say that there was a lady in the 
case. I remember rather vaguely the facts. 
But I shall never forget the appearance of 
of the young lady in question. Her first name 
was Marie ; and were I to select from all whom 
I can now remember, who made the most im- 
pression upon me by modest, maidenlv deport, 
ment, it seems tome it would have been her. 
We associate the better womanly qualities wi'h 
the name of Mary, whether written in French or 
English ; aDd there was something about her 
general appearance and manners that was fully 
in keeping with the idea. She had blue eyes and 
golden hair, and her eyelashes— what jou do not 
always fiDd with people with hair of that color- 
were long and of a darker hue. Her manners 
was innocence itself; her smile showed ahaooy, 
contented disposition, as well as teeth which 
were like so many pearls, and her soft rinpbng 
laugh was a thing to be remembered long 
after." 

"And to jump at the natural conclusion," 
said I, for Bruno's rather elaborate description 
awakened in me a suspicion that he was draw- 
ing on his imagination for half of his material, 
"the conclusion to be naturally arrived at was 
tliat my uncle was enamored of this paragon." 
I thought that if I interrupted him in the midst 
of his rather smooth narrative I would more 
accurately and quickly get at tbe truth. 

" Y«u are right; the parties were thought to 
be devotedly attached to each other, and prepa- 
rations were at one time made for their wed- 
ding." 

Bruno was discontented at having been inter- 
rupted in his story, and it now became necessary 
to ask questions. 

And what prevented this happy consumma- 
tion? 

" Unfortunately it was not prevented until a 
day or two preceding the marriage. 
"At that time the bride that was to be suddenly 
disappeared altogether with some one whom, 
according to one cruel and unjust rumor, nobody 
could remember to have previously seen in her 
company. 

" The lady was never afterwards met nor even 
alluded to by your uncle." 
"And is sne dead ? Is she living in the city ?" 
"It is not known what ever became of hoc. 
She must have died. She could not with her 
personal appearance have gone in company and 
failed to have attracted attention. Her face, in- 
deed, was one of that spiritual beauty that re- 
minded you of the faint echo of ravishing mu : 
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sic— one iuai inspired sentiment in every glance 
and gesture. If ever a man was justified in al- 
lowing his judgment and reason to become un- 
settled andunsteadied by any woman, it was lay 
her." 
"And does M. Ugalde regret her still ?" 
"Begrether? Xou may well say that. He 
never, as I have already stated, alludes to the 
matter. But it is impossible to suppose her 
absent from his thoughts. It was her picture, 
you may remember to have remarked, that you 
saw turned to the wall. It the truth was known 
he would probably at this day sacrifice his for- 
tune, or what he values more, his cook, to ob- 
tain one repentant or loving glance from Mile 
Marie's eyes." 

"And is that all you have to tell me of my 
uncle's contemplated marriage ?" 

" That is all I know of the matter, except 
that one report represents that his former 
fiancee is now dying of a broken heart. As for 
himself I do not know, as he has not been more 
confidential to me than to others, that the 
matter has positively affected a character that 
may already have been previously formed, one 
way or the other." 

" But whose lault, M. Brnno, was it that the 
estrangement took place ?" 

" The question is a little difficult to answer- 
perhaps through faults or mistakes of charac- 
ter on both sides. One whisper was that it 
arose from a criticism of some impulsive action 
on the part of the lady, and a malapropos quo- 
tation of Caesar's in reference to what should 
be the virtue of his wife. Another was, that 
the expression of suspicion had been still 
stronger, and that Marie had sacrificed her 
attachment to what she deemed a justifiable 
pride of sex. But to return to the contem- 
plated marriage, an estate was left and a suit 

grew out: " 

" If it is a law suit don't tell me, I won't un- 
derstand it." 

Mr. Bruno made a grimace and gesture, 
which intimated that he thought himself unfor- 
tunate in his listener. 

I caugbt my uncle's eye at this moment, and 
I fancied from its expression that he must have 
gueBsed our conversation. 

A moment after the guests arose from the 
table, and he passed near us in going to the 
parlor. 

"I think you were telling me before dinner 
von have completed your education at the insti- 
tute at which you have been attending." 

My answer, of course, was in the affirma- 
krfe. 

" In that case a few years of study, or, at 
least, travel is what you now require. Your 
tutor, M. Bruno, I give carte blanche to assist 
you with letters and with preparations for your 
departure." And he passed on before I had 
sufficiently recovered to make any reply. 

Knowing his character, though not precisely 
the motive for hi? conduct, I completed my 
arrangements the next day and waited upon 
nim before leaving to pay my parting call. 

But M. Ugalde did not apparently think my 
departure was a matter of enough importance 
to demand a separate interview. He sent his 
aoieux by Francois. 

I made bold tp inauire through the same 
Oessenger how long my absence was to con- 
tinue. 

The answer was until I should receive an im- 
perative summons to return. 

I remained absent for several years, when I 
received a letter commanding me to return. The 
•amnions was indeed imperative. 
Plutonian Shadows. 

A letter had reached me through M. Bruno, 



which announced the sickness of my uncle and 
the near approach of death. 

I lost no time in returning to the citv. It 
was on Sunday that I reached his residence. 
The streets at the time were deserted. The 
population was either occupied with the religious 
services of the day, or bad remained home, and 
the quietude without was a fit'ine prelude to the 
scene I was now called upon to witness. 

On entering the house I iound that most of 
the old friends with wbom my uncle had been 
accustomed to associate, were seated in the dif- 
ferent rooms quietly smoking, or discussing 
their customary topics. The decanters and 
glasses upon the buffet bad evidently been nBed, 
and in the philosophical turn of the convoca- 
tion there was the tone of resignation which the 
nepenthe that had been imbibed, and the pre- 
sence of death which does not nearly concern 
us, were of a nature to produce. 

It is a not uninteresting study, the effect that 
auch a scene has upon different temperaments— 
the effect that the deatbsof our different friends 
have upon each individually. In the present 
case the scene was so much at conflict with all 
past associations and ideas — such reflections 
had been so often banished, or only casually 
alluded to, that it was almost impossible tor 
the company assembled to keep the present 
uppermost in their thoughts, and not allow 
the conversation to wander unchecked alto 
gether. 

It was not a reflection I had leisure to make 
at the moment, as I passed on immediately to 
my uncle's chamber. What was occupying my 
mind at the time was that I, who wag his near- 
est relative, was the last person in the world 
Qualified to administer any consolation at his 
departure from the world. 

M. Ugalde had never been much occupied 
with my welfare, but he had nearly alwayp al- 
lowed me to do as I pleased. He had rarely 
listened to anything that had interested me, 
but be had not greatly thwarted my whima. 
Considering how often we are marie miserable 
by the active interference of friends, and not 
unfreqnently by their interest in our affairs, I 
felt that I ought to be gratetul. He had virtu- 
ally said to me to amuse myself with life— 
which, at the best, was a farce — in what way I 
could. It was not hie affair, whether I joined in 
the follies of others or looked on from his stand- 
point of view. 

Feeling that his nature had been shadowed by 
some blight, that I was about to lose the only 
relative I had known, I could not fail of being 
impressed as I passed into his darkened 
chamber. 

Tor some time after my entrance, he did not 
appear to see me, and when he d d be regarded 
me with a steadfast gaze, without any attemnt 
at speech, and with an expression whose meanir g 
I in vain sought to comprehend. Otherwis.% 
the features wore their usual reserved, fixed ex- 
pression. There was no gasping, or faltering in 
his voice when he finally spoke, no restless 
movement of the limbs. Thus seeing him, 
tranquil and with no appearance of pain, it was 
difficult to realize that he stood upon the 
threshold of death. 

I learned afterwards that the composed 
state in which I found him had been prodiuei 
by opiates, upon the use of which he had in- 
sisted, contrary to the advice of his doctor. His 
disease had been Drought on by an indigestion, 
and once prostrated he had shown himself much 
less indifferent to the approach of death than to 
the disturbance in his life produced by pain. 
It was difficult to refrain from such lan- 
guage as a deathbed wduld naturally inspire, 
although it was evident he wished to ai oid the 
subject. 



"I know, uncle," said I, "you have distrusted all 
manifestations of gratitude, but if I could give 
you the elixir of life by shortening my days, it 
should be yours." 

In the mood in which I was in, what I said wag 
the truth. 

"What you are telling me now may or may 
not be true," he said, very slowly, "but it never 
was a matter of any consequence, least of ail 
now. I have done nothing for you but allow 
you a certain sum of money. It is false feeling 
to be grateful, if you will have it so, for 
anything more. My judgments have not 
been infallible; if I gave you any advice it would 
as soon be forgotten as myself. 

Philosophy. 

"You have a fortune before you to dispose as 
you pre er, and fortunes dwarf and demoralize 
natures of small ambition. I am not certain 
that I ought not rather to bestow an impreca- 
tion than my wealth. What you will in- 
herit will be a burthen under which your talents 
and energies will have to stagger. Yon will not 
naturally put forth your best exertions for a 
small remuneration when your bank notes ac- 
cumulate as fast as you can scatter them. 

" But now that you have been raised to ajife 
of ease and will soon have wealth in your pos- 
session, endeavor at every sacrifice to preserve 
it. What the world calls crime is a lack as often 
as not of judgment, or is brought on bv misfor- 
tune. Any sudden change from one condition 
in lite to another is dangerous to principle, if 
you have any, aDd if jou become noor it is but 
one step to stealing. Families of former wealth 
that become impoverished, for this reason, not 
unfrequently bequeath their names to eatublers 
and prostitutes. Wealth will not always pro- 
cure pleasure, but it will protect agaiost some 
of the ills of life. But happiness is deoendeDt 
upon others as much as upon ourselves. It 
never lasts long in one condition or this other. 
We look forward when we are young, and sigh 
for youth when we are old What will satisfy at 
one time will not at another. Occupy yourself 
with any of the duties, honors, or various rela- 
latioos of life, and you will arrive at niv con- 
clusions in the end. 

'' To give any advice to one at your ajf would 
be a warning against the dangers to be met 
fiom the other sex. It is a matter of calcula- 
tion with every woman that understands her 
business to make us mad. She involves the 
happiness of every man whose love she secures. 
If you are unsuccessful, you dissipate your for- 
tune. If you succeed, she assists you in doing 
so. Be satisfied with a matter of fact com- 
panion if you can; a fascinating wife will 
never be satisfied with yon or any ono else. The 
chances of winning are r,ot sufficient to over- 
balance the risk to which you expose your 
happiness." 

His last advice did not surprise me. I had 
never seen a lady enter his houBe, and he could 



not bear to have one near him. When be spoke 
of woman at all it was generally with the inti- 
mation that they were in every way man's in- 
ferior, and only excelled in such branches as 
had been contemptuously abandoned to their 
skill. 

But while concluding what he had to tell 
me, by mentioning the friends whom he wished 
to appear at his fnneral, and providing tbat 
they should be entertained as usual ; while be- 
queathing a legacy to Mr. Bruno, to the restau- 
rateur with whom he had been accustomed 
to dine, and to Francois, his old attendant— 
the latter himself entered, and announced in 
a low tone that M'lle Marie was in attendance 
and begged to be allowed to see him before his 
death. 

Her own health had long been broken, aDd 
her life was only a question of time. While 
passing in a carriage she had been shocked by 
the funereal appearance of the house— by the 
almost visible atmosphere of death. Her agi- 
tated inquiries and demand for admission, which 
scarcely admitted refusal, had been the result. 

M. TJgalde's face, at mention of the name, be- 
came agitated and convulsed with more feeling 
than I had ever before seen it. It was very evi- 
dent that the secret wish of his soul was to see 
the applicant. 

"I have been struggling all of my Ufe," he 
said, "tor the triumph of intellect over impulse. 
It costs me as great a straggle now as it did the 
first time I ever made feeling bend to pride." 

"Shall Madame be admitted?" inquired Fran- 
cois. 

"No," he said with a tremulous voice ; "tell 
her to remember me as she saw me years ago. 
I am too near being a corpse to have to play 
a living role with credit." 

Before Francois could execute his errand, 
the door of the apartment swung slowly open. 
Tbo veiled figure of a woman dressed in black, 
shadowy and evanescent, now entered, and it 
did not need that I should be afterwards told 
who it was — that it was the Marie to whom my 
uncle bad been many years previously engaged.-. 

As sho approached and kneeled at his bedside, 
the tragic light which I had never seen absent- 
from his oves suddenly gave way to a look of 
happiness and ecstacy, and the weight of years 
and of approaching death seemed to be shaker 
off. The flame irom the expiring taper shot up 
from the socket for a moment; — for a brief mo^ 
merit. " Clasp my hand once more, Marie— ones 
more. It seems, after all, tbat I am to die h 
your arms. If I had long ago believed yoi 
capable of this we never would have separated 
We never get what we want, or if it comes at al 
it comes when we have ceased to care for it." 

It was the last sentiment, good or bad, tha 

he ever uttered. When we went to arrange hi 

pillows it wasfound that the two existences whicl 

through life had flown apart and refused to mi: 

j had now united in their flight for the pale realn 

1 of shadows. 



STORIES ABOUT THE CITY. 



THE ADVENTURES OF A NIGHT. 



In my twentieth year I discovered a conspi- 
racy among my nearest relations c deprive me 
of iny freedom. Their plan was nothing less 
than to marry me to the daughter of an old 
family friend and neighbor— to a young girl, 
good-looking and intelligent enough, but who 
at the same time was not at all to my taste, 
and to whom in fact I had acquired an 
almost positive aversion. Besides, I naturally 
concluded I was too young to get married— that 
is, I had seen but little of the world. Before 
settling down it was necessary to go forth and 
meet with some of the charming adventures 
with which romancers are perpetually burthen- 
ing their pages. That would be a stupid sore of 
marriage, indeed, where jou would be given 
away to a young creature who might or might 
not be good looking or lovabie, who had made 
no impresssion one way or the other. I could, 
in fact, scarcely say that I had seen 
her. My proper line of action was of 
course to go forth and meet with adventures— 
to discover that one lively and agreeable inci- 
dent led on to another — to a charming rencoun- 
ter here— to a formal presentation a little 
further on, and to a quarrel and difficulty with 
a wicked and maliciously-disposed rival, who 
would threaten to kill me, but which difficulty 
would end, it necessary with my marriage, or by 
killing him. 

Under such circumstances any serious propo- 
sal to marry the daughter of an old neighbor 
was simply ridiculous. The more so too as my 
education was scarcely completed. 

In those days I had been going to school with 
ayouth of the same age as myself, at, what was 
known as the Two-Sexes Institute. On9 or two 
such schools are still in existence, though they 
never became popular, and the name in the pre- 
cise case to which I refer was almost a mis- 
nomer. 

My friend and classmate, who subsequentlv 
became celebrated as a bamhocheur Rnd a 
young man about town, was called Hypoli'te. 

Ii was in accordance with his suggestion and 
advice that I had rejected the overtures of my 
mends, and had determined to see what there 
was in lite beforp listening to any propositions 
.about settling down into a quiet, easy-going 
'existence. 

Monsieur Baudoin, the head of the school in 
which we were both placed, was a little bald- 
beaded gentleman, with protruding eyes, who 
bid come to this country as a gardener. Mat- 
wsnot prospering with him in this capacity, 
be had contracted a marriage with a well known 
rai'liner, and tradition represented that the in- 
stitution which be now bad under his control 
bad been given him as a bonus, upon the com- 
Petion of the marriage by some one who had 
Previously been t he cher ami of the lad v in ques- 
tion. The world had looked at first coldly on 
•he institution of Bandoin, alter its coromeBw- 
toeat; hut in process of time, it came to bo dis- 



covered that his grounds-for he was a gar- 
dener—looked an blooming as the garden of the 
Hesperides, and that the female pupils of ma- 
dame dressed with more taste and fashion than 
the e'eves of any similar institution in the city. 
Neither of the heads of the school interfered 
actively in our studies ; these being confided to 
subordinate teachers, who deserved the credit 
of what progress we made (if any) in our 
studies. 

Madame we never saw, except on the streets, 
riding or promenading, very gaily dressed ; 
while Monsieur, her husband, jogged through 
life contentedly enough, snipping and clipping 
at his shrubbery, and making bouquets for his 
patrons, and favorite female pupils. Engaged 
in this occupation, we were allowed to admire 
him at a distance, but m no wise approach or 
disturb ; and any attempt to trouble his intel- 
]pft with questions connected with our studies, 
won>d be visited heavily, not only upon our own 
heads, but those of our unfortunate teachers. 

c: Tbe success of the institution was undoubt- 
edly due to a certain piquancy of manner upon 
the part of Madame, which pleased, and a cer- 
tain assumption of superiority which had awak- 
ened dread. As a milliner she had possessed 
the power of making visitors purchase against 
tbeir judgment, by an air which said, 'If you 
do not buy you are lacking in taste, or are from 
the country'— sn argument which few visitors 
who had not already ruined their guardian* or 
husbands in acquiring the necessary experience, 
could resist. This power, which books failed 
to teach, had to a great extent sustained the 
reputation of the school. 

Mme. Baudoin, the ex-modis f e, was the 
head centre of the institution which bore her 
husband's name. She knew little of books, but 
contrived to keep her establishment in order ; a 
daughter, on the other hand, called Ernestine, 
v. as an excellent teacher, while M. Baudoin was 
too much interested in ornamental gardening to 
be of much in-door use in one capacity or the 
other. 

The onlv trouble about Ernestine, who some- 
times accepted a situation aa governess, and 
was in every way to be trusted, was that her 
complexion was so unmistakably brunette as to 
be sometimes embarrassing not only to herself 
but escort. At one time it involved the cowhid- 
ing of a restaurateur, who declined to receive 
the orders of herself and party. 4t another 
time it led to a more gentlemanly affray, in 
which bfr uncle, who kept a pistol gallery, act- 
ed as principal, and proved the accutacv of his 
weapons. On still another occasion she was 
engaged to a suitor who carried his devotion to 
such an extremity as to insult half of his malo 
friends on her account. He finally succumbed, 
however, to bis enthusiasm, and the visitor to 
the old St. Louis Cemetery may still see inscrib- 
ed upon his tomb, ' Yiclimedel'honw.ur.' 



" In this state of affairs I was one evening 
surprised by Hypolite'e bursting into m7 room, 
dressed as an Indian, and painted to euch an 
extent in the warwhoop style as almost to dety 
reco?nitioo. 

" 'What do you mean by pouring over a book 
all alone today,' he Doiselv inquired. ' Or do 
you forget the ba!l,to-night?' 

•' True ; I had forgotten it. And so you are 
among the masqueraders ?". 

" And to-night you must go with me. Throw 
away your books, and quit all that foolishness. 
On s'amuse. Ernestine and Gabrielle have tick- 
ets to the opera ball, and they wish us to go 
along with them." 

" But in the first place will Mme. Baudoin con- 
sent ?" 

" We have not thought it worth the trouble of 
asking her. She consents to everything tbat 
Gabrielle demands. Besides the latter is soon 
to leave the school, and naturally docs what she 
pleases." 
" In the second place, who is Gabrielle?" 
"Do you not know? She is Madame's wildest 
eleve. You have no idea what a young colt shu 
is, or was — for she is getting better now. But 
the first week she came here she slapped Ma- 
dame's own face and actually ran away from 
school, went on board of one of tbe boat*, and 
would have gone home by herself if she had 
not been recaptured. It may have been the 
influence of the familv, or perhaps a desire on 
Madame Baudoin's part to tame her ; but every- 
body wondered why she was not expelled long 
since. If half what the other girls and the ser- 
vants say is true, she must be the biggest devil 
in tbe world." 

" But have you ever seen her? The boys are 
not usually allowed to enter the portion of the 
build ng w ich is ocsupied by the girls." 

" It was through Ernestine. She is Ernes- 
tine's favorite pupil, though she never does any- 
thing but look out of the windows or over tbe 
porticoes, or play and sing a little at the piano. 
But \ou ought to see her — tlie most beautnul, 
indolent, reetless girl y uever put your eves on. 
She is the tvrant of the househo d. She be- 
lieves everything you tell her, and will cry or 
affect to cry at any story of suffeiintr. Rut, 
en reranche, you have no idea what a temper 
ebe has. The other day she broke a chair to 
pieces*, and s< t to work with it upon one of Ihe 
servants who had been impertioent to her. 
Another time she drank too much punch, and 
was so sick all the next day as to disturb tbe 
order of the school. But to come back to where 
we started. Will you go with us to-night? You 
may act as her cavalier, if you will.'' 

" No, I do not care to go; I do not think I 
would like your new friend, as you describe 
her." 

But Hypolite wivs saved the trouble of making 
a further appeal by tbe sudden entrance of Ga- 
brielle herself. Her appearance was eminently 
nealige. She was attired in a faded, waistless 
sack, which, with tbe powder she wore upon her 
face, gave her the appearance of imprisoning 
her sylph-like form in a sack made to contain 
meal. The half-open door through which she 
had entered revealed so many skirts scattered 
about the floor that you were led to suspect that 
her little figure was minus of the ordinary num- 
ber. Her face, as Hypolite had said, was in tbe 
highest degree striking, and with her loDg hair 
streaming down her shoulders and back, and 
which she appeared to have been just in the 
act of combing, you almost forgot the sloven in 
the picture she prosented. 

"Has Hypolite asked you to go to the bail 
■with us to-night? said she to me without await- 
ing any introduction. 



Before I could reply, the voice of Ernestine 
was heard from the room which she had just 
left. 

" Will you come along, Gabrielle ; I must 
commonce dressing too, and I cannot waste all 
day with your hair." 

" Wait one moment, Ernestine. Lace my 
bottine, Hypolite, while I talk to this imbecile. 
I can see that he wishes to make out that he 
does not want to go with us." 

Hypolite meanwhile bent upon one knee and 
with the air of a blacksmith shoeing a horse, 
set to work at his appointed task. 

I blushingly commenced to make some ex- 
cuses, but she interrupted me. 

" What young man," said sire, glancing over 
he shoulder at me, "with any life and spirit, will 
be able to stay away. Everybody goes to balls 
on Mardi-Gras night, and you will be only 
making yourself ridiculous by'not doing as every 
one else does." 

As she said this she freed her foot from 
Hypolite's hands, and whistling a cachuca and 
moving her arms as if pjaymg' upon castinets, 
she danced gaily out of the room. 

" Are you going to go with us ? " she stopped 
at the door to inquire. 

" But I have never been to a ball of this or 
any other kind, and I shall be of no assistance." 
"There never was a better time, said she, to 
commence. You will meet there a crowd of de- 
lighted spirits, whom you have never seen 
before, and do not expect to meet again— but 
with whom you dance, and gallon with an elan— 
a gusto and a laiser-atter, which knows no bounds 
in such a crowd. You will pass your time more 
charmingly than if you had been old friends all 
ot your life. 

"And lastly," added Hypolite, "the numer- 
ous lights, the reflecting mirrors, the music, the 
gay and ornamented throng, will awake you to 
an pestacy felt rarely in a lifetime. 

"Say no more," I added. "You make me cu- 
rious to experience this delirium and intoxica- 
tion which, if one is to believe you, is equal to 
that ot the blest in Heaven." 

"In that case," said Hypolite, "it willbenecesr 
siry tnat you at once secure a costume. There 
is a magnificent Figaro suit at Mme. Groux, 
whirh I have asked tbat veteran costumiere to 
bold in reserve. It will be for you Just the char- 
acter. An revoir Gabrielle, we will return for 
you earlv." And kissing the tips of his fingers 
and making an impressive bow, first with one 
side of bis bead, and then the other, he backed 
himself out of the door. 

Hvpolite's costume I soon discovered was in 
keeping with the scene out of doors. The car- 
nival spirit was in full blast. Singular figures 
were moving about on foot or clattering by on 
horseback or in vehicles. Sometimes a dozen 
wild characters of both sexes would be crowded 
into one carriage, and in spite of the fantastic 
costume tbe driver would be forced to wear, his 
business air would be discovered beneath his 
paint, and stand in singular contrast to the mad 
hilarity to the remainder of the party. Tho 
social status of those who masqueraded in day- 
light was not what it was in former days; fast 
men and faster women lent it the most generous 
support; but what was lacking in respectability 
was made up in drinking and boisterous merri- 
ment. 

What was your first observation was tho ex- 
traordinary tendency the female masqueraders 
bad to rush into male apparel. At least one- 
half of them were so disguised, while those who 
were debarred from appearing as cavaliers took 
their revenge by curtailing their skirts, and in 
the paradisaical shortness of their attire left 
the ballet-dancers but little behind. About 
dark, a, society of masqueraders, composed, it 



was supposed, of some of the best known men 
of the city (for none of the members were posi- 
tively known), made their appearance in pro- 
cession. The Mrs. Grundjs who had kept their 
daughters within doors during lhe day from 
fear of the revelers, who would have hesitated 
lit lie at accosting them or lifting their veils, 
could now no longer restrain their curiosity, 
and between the maskers and the lookers on, it 
became impossible to proceed. 

The passage o* this procession, some several 
hundred strong, in chariots, and representing 
lhe mythological age, closed the outdoor amuse- 
ments. The air grew cooler; the baboons, mon- 
keys and devils, unsustainea by the consolations 
of liciuor, became less sportive; the musical in- 
struments, which were held in the hands of 
low-necked sirens, emitted no sounds of har- 
mony, and even the wildest of the bambocheurs 
showed signs of letting down. 

"lhe day's performance is over," said Ca- 
mille in my ear. "Let us get your costume and 
report to our friends." 

I followed his suggestion. The white-haired 
matron who had made costumes all of her life, 
recognized by a smile one of her best custom- 
ers, and at Hypolite's request had soon unho jked 
with a pole the disguise which he pointed out. 
Having no experience about the matter, and the 
costume being a very pretty one in purple vel- 
vet, I yielded to Hypolite'e representations, and 
lost no time in arraying myself In it. This 
task accomplished, we hastened back to the 
pension for Ernestine and Gabrielle. The latter 
kept us sometime waiting, but when she at 
length made her appearance, I was obliged to 
admit that her costume < ow made up in bril- 
liancy for any little negligence I might have be- 
fore observed. Still she was not the kind of 
girl I thought I could have ever fancied, and 
thinking that Hypolite, from the manner in 
which he had spoken of her, might be more 
amiably inclined, 1 offered my arm to Ernes- 
tine, and resigned to him the fairer prize. 

Our party had reached the door of the Opera 
House. A long line of carriages hinted that we 
would not find ourselves alone. The first part 
ol the evening, there was to be represented a 
spectacle gotten up by a masquerading club, 
which had been eagerly expected for a long 
time previous, and large sums of money had in 
some cases been offered to procure tickets. As 
it was known before hand "that the number of 
invited guests would be immense, both ban- 
quettes in front of the main entrance before the 
opening of the doors were crowded with ladies 
in diamonds and ball dresses, and so great was 
the throng taat snowy slippers we're forced 
eometimesto come in contact with the mud of 
the street. From the compression of skirts, 
the damage to tulle illusion, and the unavoid- 
able pushing and pressing of such a crowd, 
more than one Niobe was reduced to a melting 
mood, and I had particular occasion to re- 
mark a young lady, whose head was forced 
against my bosom, from the absolute impossi- 
bility, on account of the crowd, of turning it 
aDy other way, and who moistened in this man- 
ner my embroidered shirt sufficiently to alarm 
me for its effect. 

But the doors were at length opened, the 
crowd gained seats, the ladies in the first and 
second floor stalls and open boxes, the gentle- 
men in the upper galleries, and now toe per- 
formance began. 

Hypolite was not of an age or temperament 
to be greatly interested, or to allow me to be- 
lieve so, in the allegorical tableaux of the arts 
and seasons, when so dazzling an array of 
beauty formed a more alluring spectacle ; and 
fearful of missing the sight of some pi tty 
face, he was constantly moving from one por- 



tion of the building to the other. At one mo- 
ment he was about the entrance of the dress 
cLcle ; at another i.e would penetrate, wih lorg- 
nette in hand, to the paradise or uppermost tier 
and look down from that supreme elevation 
upon the magnificent sight below. 

When he had reacheJ the latter height, 
"Let us, said he, consume the interim between 
this and the danciDg portion of the evening in 
discusghig some of the characters which we can 
still see from this serene elevation. Dancing, 
after all, which is work, is associated with the 
sweat of the brow, should be preceded by rest." 

He now rolled a couple of cigarites, and then 
commenced discoursing with the air of a Diable 
Boiteux about many of the personages whom he 
saw. 

A- Coup d'CEll from the Dress Circle. 

We bad reached what was to be the scene of 
the evening's festivities,- and Hypolite and I, 
whi'e awaiting the reappearance of our party 
from the dressing-room, discoursed of the guests 
we saw below. 

" The great staple of the invited guests you 
see below is a fair representation of the respect- 
ability, and almost of the fashion of the city. 
Either through the influence of friends, or for 
some other reason difficult to explain, there are, 
and, perhaps, always will be some exceptions to 
the rule. When the tableaux are over, the haul 
ion will leave or remain in the loges, and another 
stratum of a lower formation, and who have in- 
vitations for only that part of the evening's 
amusement*, will be allowed to enter." 

"But tell me, Hypolite, now that yon have 
brought me here, who are .wma of the principal 
characters we see to-night? You know every- 
body, or affect to know everybody. You may 
commence with the youDg lady who has on the 
pretty but bizarre costume, and who seems to 
be acting the role of Le chat Boll p." 

"Who is she?" That is the daughter of 

Madame , another costumiere, who keeps, 

for the amusement of the public, a magasm of 
masquerade costumes. She dresses well, and 
cbeaplv, too, though her social position is not 
high."' 

" The family of Mile. Sophie, (for that is her 
name,) have had their history in their day. Her 
father was one of the noblesse who emigrated 
at the time of the French revolution, and who 
bor>«d to establish in this country the fortune 
he had lost in the old. But fortunes which pass 
awas seldom return, and the family in the sec- 
ond generation were poorer than in the first. 
At the death of the emigre be left his son noth- 
ing to remind him of bis father's estate, except 
a magnificent sword, which had more than once 
been worn in the presence of royalty. Can you 
guess what became of this heirloom which had 
survived the loss of every other relic ? The son 
was reduced to earn his living as a cobbler, and 
the sword was deliberately broken into shoe- 
maker's knives. With these he for a long time 
did his work toward honorably supporting his 
family — he may be doing so yet. 

"If I dance at all, it shall be with M'lle 
Sophie for one of my partners. Now for the 
rest." 

" The party, for instance, who is just passing 
beneath, has had her name m the Ghroniqu* 
Scandateus'. for several years. How she obtains 
entrance into society and keeps from obtaining 
it in a criminal court, is difficult to be seen. 
She is pretty, her relatives deservedly rank high, 
and will probably obtain admission for her into 
one or two assemblies more. 

" But if you wish to witness a sight, notice the 
manner in which her unexpected presence is 
greeted by others of her sex." 

I followed his eyes, and sure enough, such 
silent rearing of crests, when she was recog- 



sized by old acquaintances, I have never before 
or since witnessed. 

As the various arrivals passed her in entering 
the room, each lady bestowed upon her a broad- 
side, like that of" a besieging squadron, aDd 
welcomed her in the manner in which the ghosts 
of Richard's victims amused that badly-resting 
monarch. 

The sinner who follows her in the proqagsion 
is still worse. That is the Jatter's'husDsud, 
with the honest, melancholy expression of coun- 
tenance, whom you see is now gazing wistfully 
at her from the opposite side of the room, and 
who seems to be the only party present who is 
ignorant of his wife's character. 

" The couple who are just entering the room 
only differ f«im the preceding in that they ex- 
actly resemble each other, (arcades ambo) and 
in that they are mutually aware of it. While 
acting with the utmost' frankoees, in their mu- 
tual pecadilloes, they yet maintain a certain re- 
serve toward society, and no one who now sees 
them would suppose them other than mature 
lovers. Amiable the gentleman certainly is, and 
'tis said that once, having surprised a gallant in 
paying a doubtful compliment to hiB lady, his 
only response was to gaily warn the offender not 
to be indiscreet in tne presence of the hus- 
band." 

"You shall tell me no more, mon ami ; save 
your worthless scandal, and let me believe there 
is still some honesty and honor in life. You 
have pointed out two or three who are perhaps 
old offenders, but you have offered no tribute to 
the hundreds who are pure and w rthv." 

" The good, like nations who enjoy prosperity, 
have no history." 

Meanwhile, the dancing had commenced, and 
amorous youth was trundling languishing beau- 
ty up and down the room to music which per- 
mitted of no rest. We hastened below, and, in 
spite of my want of familiarity witb tbe scene, I 
made bold to offer my services to Gabrklle. I 
was not badly rewarded for my attention, as 
she, as I had afterwards occasion to know, was 
in reality one of the best dancers in the room. 
Sbe had the quick eye which frequenters of very 
crowded ball rooms acquire for discovering good 
manoDuvering-ground — spots upon the crowded 
floor, upon which you could turn, or zigzag by- 
paths of escape. 

It was a sight to see her, with her head turned 
slightly to one side, dancing for two or three 
moments in some isolated spot, like a leaf in a 
stream of water whirling momentarily in an 
eddy, and then gliding swiftly down the main 
current. Now she would whisper, "Plus vile 
mon cher, those stupid musicians are always too 
slow with their music," and then we would 
dance like so many bacchantes, with a vehe- 
mance and a rapidity wbich would leave her 
partner breathed and exhausted, but which 
would scarcely suffuse fier face with color. 
When the musicians, from exhaustion would 
cease to blow, "Ah," she would sigh, "Qu-l 
plaisir! C'est dommage que ce soil si court." A 
regret that your loss of health would prevent 
you from replying to or sharing. 

"But Gabrielle did not come to the grandest 
ball of the eeason to dance the wbole evening 
with me whom she saw ever» day, and from 
want of experience I did not po-se*s the requi- 
site address to secure elsewherepartners. Part- 
ly, too, it was a laek of the buoyant tempera- 
ment, which is necessary to an occasion ot this 
sort. At any rate. I soon became affected by 
the feeling of sad iess which was naturally 
inspired by the strangeness to me of the 
scene, by the light of so much mirth around 
which I was prevented by my want of acquaint- 
ance from enjoying. The youth wbo throng 
the staircases, doors and entryways on such an 



occasion, aDd who seem satisfied witb having 
paid their entrance fee, witb putting on and 
taking off their gloves, lounging about the 
corners and basking in a harmless way in the 
charms which lay just bejond.are, of all pleasure- 
seekers, the least to be envied; and the wall- 
flowers who are condemned to repine in their 
peats at the hapcinees wbicb is so near and vet 
so tar, are deserving of much more sympatbv 
than is generally accorded. ' 

Ernestine did not dance, and Hypolite bad 
not been so fortunate as I, in bis partner. He 
had encountered a stout ladv with a waist he 
described as resembling a cistern, and his un- 
happy destiny bad compelled bim, while the 
music lasted, to wheel her in circles around tbe 
hall. More than once I had passed him, his 
face violently discolered with his fierce exercise 
and his breathing heard above the blast of the 
trombones. 

There were some dozen bambocheurs in evem 
species of fantastic costume, wbo were in the 
wildest possible spirits, and who were in a con- 
stant whirl, with partners as livelv and as rapid 
as themselves. A vivandv re, with red cap and 
tasseled boot s, was coquetting with a solemn- 
faced parson. Psvcbe rnne upon the arm of a 
Turk, and the red man of the forest pressed to 
his bosom, in tbe waltz, the daughter of the 
pale iace. A mad wag, in a pine-apple suit, was 
meanwhile havme his own fun by romping 
around the room with a half a dozen children at 
his heels, or interrupting tender tetes-a-teres 
by dodging behind an<l catching bold of absent- 
minded lovers. While the band was feasting in 
the eating room, he tavored the assemblv with 
solos on the trombone, or danced jigs to the 
mu*ic of the drum. 

But the scene generally did not strike yon in 
a ludicrous point of view. There was a glare, 
a glitter, an elan and atmosnhere of coquet y 
which made vou losn the perception of the ab- 
surd, and vield to tbe excitement which reigned 
paramount. 

While thus looking on at this «elf-occupied 
crowd of aniazons, peasants, princesses, and 
captivating figures in every variety of coquettish 
drem. I was surprised by a light touch upon my 
shoulder. 

Upon turning, I saw standing behind me a 
z°phyr-like figure, in balf-masn, clad m a gos- 
samer dress that rather shaded than concealed 
her form aud rounded limbs. Unon her shoul- 
ders she bore golden butterfly wings. So irre- 
sistibly did her attitude and air impress me, as 
she stood softly leaning forward to whisper in 
my ear, that for a moment I thought her some 
supernatural exhalation. 

The Black Domino. 
The conversation followed that occurs at 
every masked ball— made up mostlv ot pan- 
tomime, of abrupt questions and direct an- 
swers, and wbich, in most cases, was tipped 
with overdrawn compliment or downright malice. 
One never talks to a masked figure as be does 
to any other companion. Tbe most ordinary 
mask somewhat appeals to the imagination. 

" Why are you alone?" shea«ked. 
I came to have adventures, and no one ap- 
pears to see me." 

"Are vou naturally dull ?" 

" I moralize becaase there is no temptation- 
no chance to be indiscreet. Who are you r" 

t I am psyche— the Soul. My butterfly wim?» 
— 1 don t know why— mean immortality." 

' And you have flown to the Heacen of the 
dress circle " 

"As a benevolent divinitv— to cure you of 
your stupidity, to give you adventures." 
And that means that you wish to dance ?" 
Goddesses do not dance with ever? pre. 
sumptuous youth. Are your gloves clean ?'• 
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" I . - a. ii-Bsn pair " ■ 

'J Never mind— only be careful of my wings." 
tier head was against my shoulder. I was as 
nappy with the music of the waltz as if I had 
really held a goddess in my arms. 
" You are holding me too close." 
" I was afraid that I wa3 dreaming. I dreaded 
that Psyche might interrupt mv dream of hap- 
piness to fly away." 

"Your compliments are not amusing. I will 
not dance with you any more." 

" Do you say that because the band has 
ceased?" 

" No, my friends are calling me. Do yon not 
observe that tbej appear annoyed at seeing me 
in your company ? " 

" Tell me who the gentleman is with the 
Ionic order of moustaches, who is regarding 
you wistfully from the door. Your friend looks 
to me like a well dressed adventurer." 
" A friend more amusing than you." 
She was moving away. 
" Shall I see you again ? " 
"Perhaps, but in another costume — plain 
white domino." 
She was gone. 

" The rooms now had but little charm for 
me. I could only promenade from one part 
to the other, and curse the delay that sep- 
arated us. At length, after having vainly sought 
for twenty times the form I missed in every 
quarter, I saw a mask issue from the dressing 
room, which answered to the given description. 
I insisted upon accosting it — upon identifying 
it as some one I had known, and of spending 
recklessly a large amount with it in the supper 
room. An elderly chaperone at this stage joined 
us. The mask finally proved to be only Ga- 
brielle. The elderly chaperone to be Mme.'Bau- 
doin. 

"You are very pretty, MisB Gabrielle, and yon 
never seemed prettier than to-night ; but the 
fact is you see that I have mistaken you for 
somebody else. I thought I was about com- 
mencing an adventure." 

"You insist so much on neglecting me, I am 
obliged to take care of myself. But finish your 
romance. Only it will cost you something to 
find your unknown unless you have better eyes 
with others than you have had with me." 
She was soon lost in the throng. 
I wandered in another direction and sighed 
to encounter Hy polite. Here, at least I thought, 
was a spirit who understood how to bend cir- 
cumstances and to convert every acquaintance 
into an amusing companion — to roder from one 
fair flower to another— to dance with a can-can- 
nesquf, freedom of movement all night long. 
Judging from his appearance, when I now en- 
countered him, he had given his disposition 
full swing. He had paused in his Terpsichorean 
labors for supper. 

" You are doubtless meeting with a great deal 
of romance— a great deal of happiness, Hypo- 

"Oh don't trouble yourself about me. Do 
you see that brunette with the almond-shaped 
eyes, who is all the time looking at us over her 
partner's shoulder while dancing ?" 

"Do you mean the one with the Spanish cast 
of features ?" 

" Yes, that is the one. She is really Spanish; 
that is to say, I hear that she has recently come 
over from Cuba. I flatter myself that I am 
regarded in the most amiable light in that quar- 
ter." 

"Eow? Do you speak Spanish among your 
other accomplishments? or does she converse 
m English?" 

" Jm con'raire. She does not understand a 
word of English, and I no more of Spanish. We 
nave to talk altogether the language of love c 



whioh is independent of words. We squeeze 
each other's hands, yes, which really is much 
pleaeanter at a ball." 

" Bather a limited flirtation. But how did 
you acauire so charming an acquaintance ?" 

" I m6t here a friend who had her in charge, 
and who asked me if I did not wish to get in- 
troduced to the wittiest and most spirituelle 
lady in the room. 

" When I said yes, he introduced me to ber. 
Imagine my astonishment when we mutually 
discovered that we could not understand each 
other— that is, by words. I was about to retire, 
when the band struck up. We danced, of course. 
There was so much poetry of motion in her 
every movement that I have sinfie scarcely been 
able to tear myself away for a moment to find 
out who she is." 
"And you have succeeded ?" 
"Yes. As I have told yeu, she comes from 
Cuba, or, at any rate, appears to be under the 
care of that bilious, pock-marked senor, who is 
seated just opposite. You must have heard of 
tnat little aflair, in which a Cuban Don" — 

" Perhaps — but imagine that I know all about 
it, and instead of telling the story, point out her 
cavalier. 

"Do you see the man with the large, heaw 
figure, and who is dressed to represent Mephis- 
topbiles ?" 

"The one whose face is smeared with paint, 
and who really looks like a devil incarnate ?" 

"Why that is the one who must accompany 
Psyche." 
"And who is Psyche?" 

"I have discovered her at last— sbe has just 
taken his arm." 

"And you t^ll me you know her? That must 
he charming." 

"While pursuing our separate adventures von 
have accidentally met with the sister of the 
lady with whom I have been dancing." 

" You say that Psyche is a sister to your ina- 
morata ?" 

" Yes, and consequently must be the wife, ?a 
you would have understood if you had listened, 
of Mephistoohiles." 

" Nonsense. I will not believe it." 
The couple, meacwbile, of whom we spoke 
had promenaded around the room. When they 
had reached the place where we were standing, 
Psyche released the arm of her cavalier and 
took mine. I felt flattered at the compli- 
ment, but sighed to think of what Hypolite had 
ju«t told me. 

"And you sigh ?" she inquired. 
"Tell me, is it possible that Mephistophiles is 
your hiasband?" 
"No — not yet." 

"That is bad; that is, if he is to be your 
husband at all." 
" And you are not pleased. Why ?" 
"I am in love. There. is now no hope. I 
would have given—" 
" What would you have given ?" 
" If your Mephistophiles were really the devil, 
as he looks savage and ferocious enough to tip, 
I should have been willing to struggle with him 
for such a prize." 

"You would be willing, then, to fight biro to 
obtain me. But you are very brave !" 
" But such a prize — " 
"Possibly you may win." 
Before she could say more, MonMstopnil^a 
stalked to where wo were, and wiih a k.-.ow! 
ended the conversation by carrying bur off. Hi=-. 
fierce look did not seem to me part of his cos- 
tume. 

Finale. 

And now the night had waned, the riwa bad 
faded upon the dress and m the cliceks of 
beauty, and the <ian.ee was a ill progressing 
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with the most outrageous intensity. The dam- 
aged reputations, who had k6pt most in tbe 
background, were now brought prominently 
forward, and the restless spirits who had been 
contented hitherto to keep quiet, were becoming 
noisily turbulent and demonstrative. The music 
had gained in swell and passion, but in the 
mood in which I was only caused wonderment ; 
that what with others urged on the dance, only 
awakened with me longing and sadness, 
| In this mood as I stood near the entrance 
door, I was lor the last time touched upon the 
arm. I( was the touch of Psyche, and she was 
having some altercation with her escort. 

I inquired what was tbe matter. 

"The matter is" she said, "that I have at- 
tempted to disembarrass myself of this gentle- 
man's company. He insists on remaining." 

Her cavalier, extravagantly dressed and paint- 
ed, and who now seemed inflamed with liquor, 
confirmed her statement by a gesture of en- 
treaty that she should go with him. 

She glanced toward me a look of inquiry. She 
seemed at the moment in trouble, and it needed 
no more, in my then humor, to make me con- 
sider her the most beautiful woman in the 
world. Mephistophiles was looking excessively 
wicked and dangerous. If he had looked twice 
as much so, I was infatuated enough to have 
accepted the situation. 

I strode in between him and Psyche, and 
peremptorily commanded him to keep back. 

"But, sir," said Psvebe, "consult your 
strength. It is true that I have renounced' him 
for you, but you do not " 

" Say no more!" I exclaimed, maddened by 
the champagne, music and the situation. "I 
intend to prove that jour preference is not un- 
deserved." 

At this threat, Psyche's cavalier bad beedme 
impatient. He had actually the brutality to 
place bis arm around her slender waist, and 
was in this manner forcing her from the room. 
They had nearly reached tbe head of the stairs. 
I was perhaps to be deprived ot the sight of the 
beautitul vision forever. At this thought, un- 
deterred by the straight shoot and almost per- 
pendicular descent of the steps, I had con- 
ceived the idea of throwing my rival headlong 
down these, even at the risk of having to des- 



cend with him to the bottom. I was in fact in 
the act of pushing Psyche rudely aside, and 
was meditating about catching Mephistophiles 
by the hair or throat. She possibly read in my 
eve some such wild idea as I made a movement 
forward. At any rate, I was not a little aston- 
ished to find myself suddenly clasped by her 
arms instead of those of Mephistophiles. 

" Stay, madman ! What is it you wish to do. 
Will you kill me, will you kill yourself, and Mr. 
Baudoin?" 

"But who are you?" I inquired, relaxing my 
hold, and struck by the now natural tone of 
voice in which she spoke, and the familiar linea- 
ments of the amateur gardener. 

"I am Gabrielle. I am the pupil of M'me 
Baudoin, and I am your cousin and fiancee, yon 
stupid idiot." 

She placed her arm around my neck, in such a 
coaxing way as to reduce Tie at once to tbe 
most amiable of moods. My worst apprehen- 
sions were shown to be well founded. There 
bad been a conspiracy against me for de- 
priving me of my freedom, and my fiancee and 
the old head teacher had been the principal 
actors. 

t "And this Cuban sylph, who Hypolite said 
was your sister ?" 

" That is one of Hypolite's stories." 

'• And Mephistophiles is not a Cuban Don ?" 

"No. Hypolite was either mistaken or im- 
aginative." 

"In that case, Belle Psyche, there is no cause 
of quarrel if you do not say no ; it shall not De 
my fault if my first adventure with your sex is 
not my last." 

She took my arm and moved homewards with 
a saucy look of acauiescence, but which also 
intimated that I had but little to say about the 
matter. 

As tor Hypolite, I was revenged by subse- 
quently learning that he had walked home with 
his Cuban sylph, and that she proved to be 
Mme. Baudoin herself. And so far was he from 
making captives of any of the heiresses or ex- 
raordinary heroines with whom he had in- 
flamed my imagination, that he soon united bis 
to the humble fortunes of the M'Ue Sophie of 
vIk.iu be bad spoken to me in the early part of 
the evening. 



A SOLDIERS' LAST BATTLE. 



A STORY FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 



I. — THE FIRE-FLY DANCE. 

The mere mention of a quiet evening spent 
■with a few congenial friends will not fully bring 
to mind the picture of repose -now to be pre- 
sented, even with the addition of the details 
which ordinarily accompany such evenings. 
That is to say the fireside circle in the present 
case wag one of cultivation and intelligence, and 
was about evenly divided between the accom- 
plished of both sexes ; composed on one side of 
officers held in the highest esteem in the army, 
and who were snatching a moment's repose ; 
and composed on the other hand of a number of 
fair visiters and refugees from other States 
whose names would only have to be mentioned to 
be recognized. Added to this there was the ruddy 
gleam of a huge log-fire— there was the gathers 
ing around a supper table illuminated by the 
steady glow of wax tapers. Lastly, to complete 
the picture, there was that subdued and balf- 
mjsterious tone, as the evening advanced, 
which conversations of an amiable and tender 
character naturally acquire. In doors the pic- 
ture of repose was hardly disturbed by even a 
glance or movement. 

The scene without was of a less harmonious 
character. It was the last year of the war. 

Two hostile armies had been lying face to 
face with each other, for months. During that 
time the firing had never been entirely inter- 
rupted. It was even at that moment actually 
going on. The hospitable mansion, through 
whose windows a ruddy light was now stream- 
ing, was not so far removed from the lme but 
that many of the operations incident to a siege 
were visible. 

For instance, glancing through one of the 
windows, tar in front, could be seen a sort of 
circle of dancing lights, which might have sug- 
gested those of the fire-fly or will o' the wisp ; 
and which certainly were the flashes produced 
by the pickets as they kept up their desultory 
fire through the livelong night. Occasionally, 
too, could be seen meteoric looking bodies slowly 
moving through the air, and accompanied by 
a not unmusical sound. These, too, when 
they fell would bury themselves at a great depth; 
in the ground, with a dull, heavy, thudding 
sound, and an immense upraising of dust; but 
we get used to everything in life— and on a quiet 
evening, when we have seen the same thing for 
months, the sight excites scarcely any comment; 
no more indeed than would be occasioned among 
the passengers of a magnificent steamship, at 
seeing the rolling of the waves, or the plunging 
and sporting of the dolphin's above and beneath 
their surface. 



The scene, therefore, as has been said, was, 
properly, one of .repose. What' was out of doors 
at first glance, marred uoon the picture, but iu 
passing through the windows of a room sur- 
rounded by every accompaniment of comfort and 
luxury.it was toned down into the ordinary eights 
and sounds of what wastben everyday life. The 
thought awakened might have been compart d to 
the slight chill which one experiences in coming 
from a cold into a warm room. The fire-fly 
dance wi bout gave a faint flavor to what was 
within. 

A careful spectator having made the foregoing 
observation would further have remarked 
that the harmony and keeping of the 
occasion was preserved in the character of the 
guests. A general survey would have 
shown him that the guests were divided up into 
small groups. The last glance (supposing the 
observer to have been gifted with fine insight 
into character) wmld have rested upon a couple 
who were conversing upon a,ca?/sevse in a quiet, 
almost stealthily manDer, in a remote corner of 
the room, aDd who, altogether, were its least 
demonstrative occupants. 

It is of these two figures (for I upon the occa- 
sion referred to had nothing else to do but 
play the role of the observer) that the rest 
of this story will be principally occupied. I 
bad in the first place remarked that the 
lady had been one of the last inmates of the 
house to enter the di awing room. Her move- 
ments in entering were noiseless — almost steal- 
thy. Something in her manner was suggestive 
of inferior position, loss of worldly wealth, or 
other social misfortune, from a certain repressed 
air, and want of interest in the scene. Her face. 
in spire of unusual beauty, and which would 
otherwise have attracted, indicated some famil- 
iarity with trouble — some meditation upon the 
vexed questions of life. It was the face of a 
charming woman, upon whom one could detect 
a few shadows. 

Shortly after the entrance of the latter, and 
after the arrival of the last of the armv visitors, 
an old friend of mine, and whom the reader 
may know by the name 'of Jacinthe, had been 
announced. He attracted (I may mention par 
parenthese that his rank was that of Captain) 
at his entrance very little attention. He was 
known to but few men in the army ; at that 
time intimately by none. 

In entering. I observed that he made a formal 
salute to the lady already described, but took 
but little part (without any affectation of singu- 
larity) in the conversation, either with hoc or 
any one else. 

II.— NEPENTHE. 

One of the few accomplishments I possess is 
a moderate knowledge of music— sufficient 
practice, lor instance, to fill up the dull gaps 
that sometimes, during an evening, occur in the 
conversation. 

It was while thus engaged in contributing 



my small share to the general amusement that 
I remarked that tbe two solitary figures of 
the evening were holding what to me appear- 
ed solemn converse. The tone of the speak- 
ers, however, was very low, their rranoers 
quiet and noiseless. One saw nothing bat a 
mere drawing-room attitude. Ferbaps 
from mere force of suppression the air ot being 
one of those whose consequences last for a life- 
time. Seated, at any rate, as I was near them, 
iit was difficu'fc to produce any but soft, sensuous 
notes— to avoid making the music coirespend 
to the scene in the Bame way that in theatres 
the orchestra hints, by way of undertone, at 
the coming denouement of the melo-drama. 

" Jocaste," I first heard the male speaker 
sav, "your life, like that, perhaps, of everv one, 
contains a rid He. Whf n I see your face, with its 
delicate wax-1 ke features, mobile and idea) in 
their cbaract-ir, it is difficult to suppose that 
you possess any relentless purpose. It is not 
easy to imagine that any deeper thought or 
passion has settled upon them than what con- 
cerns tbe mere elegancies of life. Your face is 
almost without a shadow ; your lips seem cleft 
only for kisses. It is really very difficult to 
ppeak tOTOu at all according to reason; and, 
lastly, it is very hard to believe that your rosv 
f miles, your affectation of languor and indolence 
mean only death for me." 

"You commenced, Capt. Ja.einthe, wilh an 
affectation of reserve. YYby net maintain it? 
These romantic speeches you roust have remem- 
bered fmm Rnmp'o, Claude Melnolte, Jngoiih.r, or 
from some of the lovers of a generation a."o. 
You must ttiink ot something new, if vou wish 
to nmuse ua in the world of sentiment." 

" If I do oot speak to you pasiri >t,ately" — 

"Yru are sometimes pensive, but never pas- 
sionate. Y'on do not love me— or at, 1. m - t I have 
been loved eo otten that your words will never 
have the st'mulating effect of love upon mj 
vanity. Your temperament would never please 
a capriciou-" woman. 

"Dear Madam " 

"Omit the two first words— they are not ne- 
cessary.' 

"Will you not let me speak, when we hive 
been eo loDg separated — when we must i-o soon 
part? Do you see through the window the rock- 
ets which have just sped high into the air? As 
likely a* nut they ean that there will b<- aroi;i- 
tary movement for tbe night or tn-menow." 

"You make a sad spokeu warrior. Tik" 
courage. Perhaps ynu will survive, if tl ere i« a 
battle. But that ruddy glow on tbe horizon that 
appears to be at a great distance— are thote 
rockets, too?" 

"No—it means, in addition, that, an advance is 
being made, and that one side or the other is 
burning up the stores that would otherwise be 
captured by the opposite artnv." 

"And you think that somei hmg is really about 
to happen?" 

"Lieten attentively and von can hear the dull, 
heavy tread of a brigade of men moving outside 
over tbe, frozen ground." 

" It must be terrible to have to march upon 
such a night. Are you still contented to be a 
soldier? Are you still patriotic or ambitions? 
Tell me how it is that a man who is naturally a 
misanthrope" — 

" And you mean me ? " 

"Yes. tell me how a man who has made a 
«elfleh calculation as to the value of friendships, 
■or who, rather, is indifferent to such ties, ever 
became enthusiast enough to enlist at starting 
in the ranks?" 

" You ought to know. Confess by your answer 
that you do know." 

"Is it possible, as they tell me, that when yon 
mexe last wounded you were nursed by a young 



lady for two or three weeks, and were jealously 
kept out ot the sight of every female rival; and 
that finally, instead of being grateful, you went 
off without telling her goodby? What makes 
you act so badly ? " 

"What makes you ask, when you aires' 3 ' - •vr> 1 
well know? Listen! the drums are beatb: " T ' 
generate. Some of our party are already leav- 
ing. So would I be, too, were I rot a poor sol- 
dier. Have you, madam, no kind word bef'~" ; 
I go." V. 

"My answer you know already. You have 
made your decision in life, and it has affected 
mine. If you had decided right, perhaps I 
should have loved you— I do not say no. Un- 
fortnnately you decided wrong, and—" 

"On the contrary, I was only guilty in having 
a friend who ultimately proved to be a success- 
ful rival. But it matters not about this— v; 1 ' 
happened then,?— what did you subsequently .*.•„ 
that must separate us now? Are you indisp - ^ 
lubly bound — are you married ?" 

"Possibly, Suffice it to state, Jacinthe, t. </ 
you have decided wrong, so far as we are both 
concerned." 

" You wish to tell me then that though you 
love me still, theie is no possibility of our ever 
hereafter meeting?" 

" It is so obvious that there is no need of 
telling it." 

Her companion gave the irresolute look of a 
man who scarcely knew what to say. 

" Tnere are not many corious situations in 
lie," be finally observed in the tone of one who 
is endeavoring to content himself with a scrap 
of philosophy, " there are not many situations 
more provocative of thought and feeling — that 
have suggested more dramas and stories, ca'ami- 
tius aid otherwise, than tha' of a loving couple 
condemned to indifference and separation. ' 

"Your lv flection is true enough," said the 
lady addressed as Jocaste. "It might also be 
added that in no other is a higher test for honor 
and character afforded than that of a loving 
couple thus definitely shut out from all hope." 

"You then admit that y«u retain some of your 
former feeling ?" 

"Nothing of the sort. I was merely suppos- 
ing a case." 

" You will never be anything, Jocaste, but a 
coquette." 

" Suppose then, if you choose, that the situa- 
t'fm actually exists. It will give you an oppor- 
tunity ot showing the highest order of hero- 
ism." 

"Can you pronounce so readily the ban of 
separation ? Look once more through tbe win- 
dow — the white tents have disappeared — the 
baggage wagons are driving rapidly to the rear 
—i be booming of cannon is heard— the whole 
army is now in motion." 

The lady thus addressed half unconsciously 
did as ^he was told, and appeared for a moment 
lost in reverie. When the again spoke, the 
main subject seemed momentarily forgotten, 
and her words showed the general tendency 
there was with every one to make every conver- 
sation run into a commentary upon the great 
event of the day. 

"Poor Secessia," said she; "this will be her 
last battle. She should have had some Waterloo 
before her final exhaustion, where she might 
have staked her cause and definitely lost or won; 
where she might have sought victory or ruin 
upon a cast of the die. Crippled in her limbs, 
emaciated by famine; and no longer able to 
grasp in her hand the quivering spear, the 
tedious struggle has nearly ended for her." 

" And yet, when yon Bee all this, will yon not 
6ay at my departure one tender word of adieu ?" 

The question appeared to be unheeded. 

" How silently they march," said Jocaste ; 



" beyond toeil umu inj.<rur?i m BBarcrav miT otuer i 
noise— thcne oia Droisen regiments nave seen 
similar scenes before. One might think at first, 
from the listless manner in which they carry 
their guns, that they thought only of tbe'bappi- 
^s* ' 1 ibt lining a canteen of water to drink or 
^"V g b>> the way." 

"l»« as you pay, somewhat different from the 
w-ld whoops and jells with which the men went 

' *He first battles of the war— the throwing 
>o coats and baggage and the wild bravado 

of manner. Old soldiers look now as if thev 
knew wtiat dancer was, but that i hey know too 
how to enduie it like men. But it will net do to 
epeak of this now— tell me what goodbye yni 
can." 

"I can only give yon a discreet answer, and 
one shal 1 be patriotic at the same time Every 
i- ,:i " mat fights at all, should believe that he 
for the noblest cause that ever the tiuoi- 
--oclaimed or was pleaded by the sword. " 
. Jacinthe gave the perplexed look of a 
inn. .vho wished to remain conventional and 
discreet, and yet who was affected by an ungov- 
ernable impulse to betray his feeling— to com- 
mit what at any other time he would have been 
the first to pronounce an absurdity. The strug- 
gle within himself ended by his yielding to what 
seemed to be the latter feeling. 

"Dear Jocaste — Permit me to make a last ap- 
peal—to tell you my whole soul. I love you. 
Jocaste ; I loved you from the first moment I 
saw you. I do not know what scruples will 
affect yon. but I will share and voluntarily seek 
with you whatever dishonor attaches to you. I 
will abandon the army — [ am willing to become 
a deserter to sacrifice my honor and fortune to 
win." 

The only answer made to this speech was a 
look of quiet wonder. 

"Listen, Jocaste. I have passed through the 
four years with a reputation for courage— what 
men most value. I have been with the Louisi- 
ana brigades during the time that they must 
have numbered, altogether, ten thousand men, 
and seen them reduced down and consolidated 
into a half brigade, which numbers only five 
hundred. When I go into battle now, it 
is as a common soldier, because I have 
escaped death and disease a little longer 
than the rest of my command. If I con- 
sent now to be pronounced a deserter and 
a coward for your sake it is almost equal to an? 
sacrifice that it would be in ihe power of a wo- 
man to make. Can you say more — can a man 
do more for the woman he loves. Otherwise it 
is not asking much to endeavor t > persuade you 
to abandon your present life, however much 
surrounded with cold respect. Besides it is only 
the nature of a savase to remain forever con- 
stant to what after all is only an ao«trapfc idea. 
You love me — you have already confessed tha'. 
Why should you sacrifice yourhappine;-!- through 
life, where the sacrifice does no good— where 
it will onlv render two existences miserable. 
Yon are a child of luxury— yon cannot be happy 
without you are surrounded by a thousand 
evidences of wealth which you cannot have 
now. We can embark together for some other 
shore. We will then have sufficient for'unp to 
live happy in each other's smile, Tbiuk of this 
before you tell roe that we never more can meet. 
If you say yes, it will not take long to place hap- 
piness at the command of both, if jon any no, 
I will not survive the next battle — I wi 1 aban- 
don with you life and hope." 

"If 1 do not say no it is simply because I 
listen from a feeling of curiosity— of former in- 
terest in anvtning whatever you may say. One 
truth should be kept in mind. We cannot 
promise ourselves happiness, even that of the 
senses, with any certainty, as the result of the 
commission of a crime. On the other band 



neuven as often as not presents sadden and un- 
dreamed of avenues of escape as a reward or 
principle and a devotion to honesty and virtue. 
That is a worldly answer to give your proposal. 
My real reason is that I am a woman with some 
sense of virtue and sbame," 

The young officer whom she addressed gavo 
one passionate, lingering, devouring gaze and 
fieri, rather than left, the room. 

We had been comrades. When he left I fol- 
lowed him. 

III.— THE MARCH. 

Toe midnight march that followed, I shall 
never forget. The fire-fiv lamps of the earlier 
part of the evening had, thongh still far in 
front, increased a thou-and fold, had become 
consolidated into one murderous fiaeh along 
bo'h lines, and in place of the intermittant re- 
port of rnioie ruuekeis from the rifle pits, the air 
ret-ounded with one long continuous roar. 

As we continued toward the front, (he fall of 
shells became so destructive that whole regi- 
ments were in. danger of being swept away. 
They were either compelled to take momentary 
shelter into the boles that had been previously 
cot in the sides of the hills for refuge, or to 
march through the endless labaryntbine mazes 
of ditches with which the whole country was in- 
tersected. At some moments it seemed as if 
the th"Uc-and heavy guns with which tne place 
was besieged, and the double number of bomhs, 
bad been all vomiting forth their wrath upon 
our moving column. 

As volunteers to t>vo regiments we bad. 'oined, 
we had been assigned the post of honor— that 
is, as guild to the colors— the poiot in the line 
at which most shots are s,imed. How honorable 
the post was may be judged from the fact tb.it 
in that one regiment alone more than a half- 
dozen gallant standard-bearers had already bit 
the dust, and the position of the men irmnedi- 
ately aiound it was not more secure. Indeed, 
we had not long been under fire before the color- 
sergeant was "stricken down, and the flag which 
he carried fell upon Jacinthe. 

A trust of this sort was almost a legacy of 
deaib, and was one not always eaeerly disputed 
for by the bravest soldiers. But being; thus 
marked out, there wssno avoiding the duty even 
it my comrade had felt disposed. 

It "is not necessary, at this time, to enter into 
any general description of the battle, or of the 
movements upon 'that memorable day. One 
time we were .compelled to remain inactive un- 
der a heavy fire— the part of the day which 
even the bravest soldier most dreads. At an- 
other, we were charging across a long plain, 
bounded in front by hills that seemed almost 
perp ndicular, and from which the guns were 
iv.iiiioe destruction. Wo succeeded m crossing 
this,, out could not make good onr position : 
we/e driven back to a, river iu'onr re^r. Arrived 
at iliis we found the opposite end of tne bridge 
already in the, baudsiof the enemy, but this, by 
desperate fighting, we succeeded in regaining. 
Alter enduring so much it migat'now be sup- 
posed that onr thin column was to have been 
allowed a little respite. But no. Our situ- 
ation made it necessary that the column with 
which we were > should nemam behind after 
the rest of our now broken army had passed— 
without any support, and where our capture 
or death seemed inevitable. But the situation 
was accepted as onr destiny, and though 
doubtful of the sacrifice, we remained at our 
poet, or were slowly driven back through the 
remainder of that dreadful day 

struggling on in this way, aim wondering at 
each moment, as the opposing rank came 
nearer, ever nearer, that death did not overtake 
us, I at length remarked that Cant. Jicmthe 
was affected with apparent emotion, and 



was gazing with earnestness in tbo opposite 
ranks. 

"l>id you ever see shells fly thicker? You 
have not been struck ? No ? What, then, is 
the matter ? " I inquired. 

" Do you see the officer who is advancing to- 
wards us from the opposite side, at the head of 
his men?" 

■' Not well— who is he ?" 

He is the man who betrayed me while pre- 
tending to act as my friend with the woman I 
loved, and wbo, by false representations, led her 
to accept his own hand. You do not see him— 
let me Doiat him out with your musket — he will 
not advance tar afterwards." 

Upon second thought, however, he released 
bis hold upon my gun, and awaited motionless 
the advance of the opposite ranks. 

Our line wa3 giving back ; I motioned to my 
friend that we shoull move with the others. 

"Do not remain with me. I thill stay here 
precisely where I am," be sa d, "and meet 
mv enemy face to face. I am not interested in 
living— I shall therefore without scrup'e receive 
or give face to face the death blow which in 
in such a case is permitted an honorable man." 

He hal obviously made up his mind to die I 
endeavored once more to induce him to change 
his resolution. The cry of " rally to your col- 
ors" from our commands to the troons. and 
wbo were now called to form a line facing an 
mtick from another direction, left me no option 
about remaining. It was the last command 
given. A continuous volley upon our men. wbo 
apoesred now to be surrounded, ana which 
seemed to come from every direction, virtually 
ended the struggle. Victor and vanquished 
passed. The dead and dying remained posses- 
sors of the field. 

I myselt bad, at a la'er hour, been wounded 
and left behind : and, crawliui into the thickest 
part of the shrubbery, I determined to lie cot- 
(valed until I could gain some tiding as to 'he 
way the battle had gone, or could escape in the 
obscurity of night. When at lens* h the time 
came, at which. I thought it would be prudent to 
move, I concluded to pass the spot where I had 
laf' seen my wounded friend. 

Fnt the task of returning to the place wished 
for was one of no easy accomplishment : it was 
a'most impossible to move without treading 
noon the bcty of some mangled corpse, or of 
poor wretches whose hunr was only postponed, 
hoarsely begging for water. 

The scene was sufficiently appalling ; it was 
the death acony repeated in a thousand forms ; 
upon each face was an expression of intense 
ho; ;or ; the expression of those wbo died a vio- 
lent death, suffering and despairing, with no 
one to witness the termination of life's tragedy 
but the camp followers, already rifling their 
bodies. 

iv pesot.ation. 

Gl'neing around as I tbri?j struggled painfully 
forward, the rnm and desolation that had been 
wrought, and the spirit of which was still 
abroad, was brought forcibly to mv mind. 
Lying near me were two men, whose life but a 
short time before had been occupied with num- 
berless passions, and which were mow upon the 
threshold of death. Scattered around were a 
thousand corpses and wounded soldiers in the 
last agonies of death. A ba tery had just 
been exploded — the horses were tantied 
up by th-ir harness in one inextricable mass 
wnile piled together in one and the same heap 
were manv of their drivers. Lastly as I glanced 
back at the hospitable mansion in which a hap- 
py group had been assembled the night pre- 
vious, the whole building was discovered to be 
wrapped in flames — an angry flush upon the dis- 
tant horizon alone marked its exact site. The in- 



mates were now abroad and without shelter as 
likely as not, and perbaps their bodies were 
strewn on some portions of the widely extended 
field. 

"The prediction of ruin of Capt. Jacinths 
has come true," I could not help thinking. "It 
would have been better, as a merely wordlv 
calculation of human happiness, for Jocaste to 
have heeded his advice was the reflection I could 
hardly he'p making. But at length I discovered 
the niace where I had left Jacinthe, and rejoiced 
to see that he still survived, although faint from 
the loss of blood. His anticipation had come 
true. He had met his rival in a hand to hand 
struggle; and by one of those strange coinci- 
dences which make up the m-vsterv of life, 
near him the wounded man lay, his head horri- 
bly shattered with a fragment of shell. He was 
already senseless, and though still conscious, wan 
obviously dying, and gave no further s'gns of 
iife than an involuntary tremor that convulsed 
bis bodv, and the gasping and panting that 
surely foretells dissolution. It was not permit- 
ted to judge what the latter's thoughts were, 
bnt to have to pass irom the world by a slow, 
torturing death, with no one near but the man 
you have injured, is of all forms the most ter- 
rible- 

Once I thought we were about to be relieved. 
A. surgeon passed who stopped with his am* u- 
lance as if for the purpose of removing us. 
However, after a, momentary glance, he onlv 
ordered the ambulance driver to push on. As I 
protested against his leaving us, he offered to 
carrv me with him, but stated that my friend 
was so badly wounded that there was no more 
use of removing him that of the actually dying 
body at his side. 

"You will not refuse a man that carried tho 
regimental colors a chance, however faint, of 
being restored to life?" 

"Chance or not ; there are hundreds of others 
whnpe wounds better merit attention. The 
question row is your own life, not that of your 
friends. Do you wish to be removed? " 

"No, I shall remain with him." 

"There is no time to discuss the matter ; push 
on with your mules, driver." 

It might hare been, perhaps, better for him, 
I subsequently learned, to have complied with 
my prayer. A volley of musketry waB heard 
shortly after ho had left us, fired by a party of 
returning soldiers who wished to unload their 
tuns, and a bullet from one of these had taken 
efleet upon him- 

My companion and I Were now left with noth- 
ing to occupy us but the groans of the dead and 
dying We lay there two days and nights almost 
entirely unattended. A good-natured soldier 
would sometimes come along who would offer a 
canteen of water, or tobacco: but there was no 
other way of helping us. There we were com- 
pelled to lie with the sua, which now seemed to 
us trebled as to the mad (Edipus shining 
full in our face. My comrade, like 
the light which flickers up from the 
expiring socket, appeared struggling to re- 
gain the final use of his speech and reason, and 
was commenting or rhapsodizing upon the 
dreadful sight which lay before us. Indeed, 
we bad both become so affected with hunger 
and the loss of blood that the scene began to 
los« its reality — the stretched out corpses to 
disappear — the picture of repose I had 
witnessed in the hospitable mansion to 
recur more and more vividly, and to finally 
tlend with the actual surrounding reality. There 
was the lady whom Jaeintbe had so passion- 
ately addressed, moving about as noiselessly 
now as she did then— no more excited— not 
more agitated. Now she was in the drawing- 
room— now on the blood-stained battle-field^ 
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but in the actual present, or the scene conjured 
up by mv fanoy, the look of half resigned sor- 
rowful composure was ever the same. The 
va*{ue ldsa that death could yet be escaped be- 
came momentarily more and more palpable. 

At length she came so near that I could 
see the fluttering of her white dress— could 
see her look of pain and hear her cry o' dis- 
tress as she witnpased the death tragedy 
around her. It was Joc&ste I There was 
no doubt of it, even to the half delirious mind 
of my friend. 

" See," he cried, was the last thing I re- 
membered, "it is Jocaste who comes. She 
will be our saving angel — she will vet rescue 
us. Yow saw more clearly into the future than 
I, Jocaste. The convictions of a pure woman 
have come true— there is no harm in loving 
now. He did not die by my hand. No harm 
now— I can love yon now." 

It was the last battle, and Capt. Jacinths 
did not die t 



EXTBACT FEOM A JOtTBNAL AFTEB THE WAS. 

Christ Church was yesterday the scene of 
one of the handsomest weddings ever witnessed 
in New Orleans. The bride was a near relative 
of the * * * who himself * * * As our 
lady readers may be interested in the drest-es 
worn on the oecasion, we will try to describe 
them. The bride wore a white satin, high neck 
and low sleeves, made en panitr, with a long 
train. Her veil was of silk lulle, very lone. The 
bridesmaids, eight in number, were a'tired inj 
white tarleton, low neck and shoit sleeves, a!so| 
made en panier, looped up with sprays of pink] 
rosen, long trails. The bodies were made with; 
a Grecian bertha, an old fashion lately revived, 
and very pretty and verj becoming. They wore 
demi-veils. The ceremony was impressively 
performed by the bishop, assis.ed by Rev. Dr. 
Leacock and two other clergymen.— Orescent, 



A ROMANTIC NARRATIVE. 



THE LATE BLOODY DUEL. 



STATEMENT OF THE FACTS BY ONE OF THE PRINCIPALS. 



I— VINDICATION. 

It has not been a great while since the public 
of this city were startled by an account of a 
duel, spoken of at the time as of a desperate 
and bloody character, and as resulting in six 
wounds to one of the parties and eight to the 
other. No names were given, beyond the state- 
ment that one of the participants was a Creole 
and the other a native of France ; or any de- 
scription given, except an intimation that both 
parties were of high social standing. 

Without giving the facts or nameB any addi- 
tional publicity, I have now to state that the 
writer of this narrative was indicated under the 
name of "Creole" in the various accounts thus 
far published. These differed in their char- 
acter—some going so far even as to intimate 
that the duel was a hoax— but whether contra- 
dictory or confirmatory of the main story, they 
were all the versions of the affair circulated in 
the interests hostile to me. 

As a matter which concerns the happiness of 
a lifetime and the honor of innocent third par- 
ties, I deem it my duty to silence by a candid 
narrative the allegations and whispers which 
have been put in circulation. 

II— NABBATIVE. 

Previous to speaking of the difficulty, it is 
proper to state tnat I had at one time been in 
volved in a beart-affair with a young lady from up 
the coast, In 'act with the well known Mile. Melu- 
Bine L— , a lady ot very high standing and con- 
nections. For two or three seasons no evening 
assembly was complete without her presence, 
and except in two particulars now to be named 
her position was still unrivaled. 

The first of these defects grew out of an old 
family scandal, alleged to have been committed 
in a previous generation, and which it was now 
possible would come to light. 

The Becond fact wbich threatened her p'osi- 
tion was the apprehended loss of the well-known 
Godwin estate, to which she had hitherto been 
considered the undisputed heir. 

The Godwin plantation, as everybody knows, 
still extends for fifteen miles along the river, 
and under fall cultivation would be one of the 
moat valuable in the South. Previous to the 
war, it was, in autumn, an unbounded, an un- 
broken surface of waving emerald cane, uncut by 
fences or boundaries, and into the depths of 
which the agent himself, who controlled the 
estate, would not have rashly ventured for fear 
of losing his way. 



The threatened attack to the honor and repu- 
tation of the family, both owed their origin to 
a suit which had been instituted by a collateral 
relation. This relative was well known to many 
by the name of Henry Richbourg, and he now 
sought, by a formal suit, to set aside the regu- 
lar succession. Should this suit be successful, 
it would have the effect of deciding, first, that 
the marriage resulting in the birth of Mile. 
L was invalid, (therefore, that the lady her- 
self was not of legitimate birth;) secondly, (and 
as a coneeqeence of the same invalidity 
of marriage,") that the rightful owner to the 
Godwin succession would be Bichbourg, and 
not Mile. L 

I had been a claimant to the band of M'lle L., 
and had been well received before the suit had 
been instituted, or rather about the time it was 
first spoken of, and the possibilities of a com- 
promise argued. The acquaintance once formed 
bad ripened so rapidly into a warmer feeling 
tbat it was not until an attachment upon one 
side for life had 4>een formed, tbat the difficul- 
ties of the situation were realized. For be it 
well understood from the commencement of tbe 
suit, a compromise was possible upon very 
simple terms. 

This was nothing Jess than the marriage of 
M'lle L — to a cousin in the second degree, 
and who was tbe son of the Eichbourg com- 
mencing the suit. 

Nor was there apparently any strong reason 
why Christoval Bichbourg, the son in question, 
should have been objected to us a suitor. He 
was, it was true, a little selfish perhaps, but 
then he was a man of the world, and though 
he never gave any indication of being possessed 
of any principle, every one admitted that he 
was good natured and really excellent company. 
His father was detested ; but it bad still never 
prevented M. Christoval from being received, 
and from being really liked by his fair cousm 
and the rest of her family. 

In this state of affairs it needs but little ex- 
planation as to what followed. A marriage was 
• etermined upon between tbe heads of the two 
families. Lastly, the tender friendships exist- 
ing between myself and M'lle Melusine was 
shaken by a series of contretemps and misunn 
dersiandings, wb ch the most delicate tact 
could not always foresee or avoid, and which 
the most amiable desire for a reconciliation con Id 
not always explain away. Finallv. during the 
last Jockey Club ball, an open rupture had re- 
sulted, which admitted of no explanation 

Christoval and 1, although well aware of each 
other's c aims, had thus far mutually agreed to 
be pbilOM'phical rivals, and had frequently oc- 
cupied our time together in tnanv of the fash- 
ionable fellies of the day. On the od-asioi m 
question he had been present at tbe misunder- 



standing alluded to, and had apparently made a 
fw ndly effort to avert the quarrel. Instead of 
so doing, however, his eftorts only ended by 
aggravating and inflaming both parties. 

Lastly, to complete the estrangement, I had 
been induced to draw a note in Bichbourg's 
(Hvnr to assist him about a debt of honor. He 
had Dot only lost heavily, but bad given a sup- 
per which had iDduded a number of the artistes 
of the citv theatres. I assisted him in paying 
this debt by the use of my name with a well 
known broker on St. Charles street. Judge, 
then, of my astonishment at discovering, some 
time afteri that my name had been forged to 
several similar sums which Ricbbourg had cal- 
culated to take no immediately after his mar- 
riage, and before discovery. 

Shortly after this piece of news was commu- 
nicated to me, I met Richbonrg upon Caronde- 
let street in full mid-day. All of the rage and 
hatred ihat had been gradually gathering against 
himself and family, found utterance in the feel- 
ings of the moment. 

" You mate a cool thing of it in the matter of 
living. M. Kichbourg." 1 said to bim ; " you 
first, through terror of losing name and wealth, 
frighten an honorable family into receiving you 
as a son-in-law. You next manage affairs so 
well, that a young lady, already betrothed 
to another, is induced to break her engagement ; 
and not satisfied with this, the game you now 
propose plaving is by a downright crime to 
force the man you have injured to pay for your 
vices." 

To do Bicbburg justice, I had never sus- 
pected his courage. On the contrarv, his 
nerves seemed made of strong fibre, and his 
hand in a pistol gallery was considered as 
steadv s that of anv man about town. Travis, 
when he formerly kept a pistol gallery in the 
city, had frequetitlv alluded in terms of admira- 
tion to his practice. 

I therefore was not a little astonished to find 
Ibat Biehbourg, instead of attempting to ex- 
onerate bimself from the stigma thrown upon 
bis honor, had merely begged for sd opportun- 
ity for an explanation, SDoke of circumstances 
which would fully justify him, and made simi- 
lar apo'ogies. Several prominent brokers and 
commission merchants, with whom T bad had 
bnsiness dealings, bore, too, interfered, and bv 
their remonstrances convinced me that wbelher 
Richbonrg was or was not a forger, that the 
matter was not. in any event, wort* the trouble 
of making a scene. Among others, who were 
par'icnUrly active in preventing a difficulty, 
was Dr. D- — . This affair occurred at about 
two o'clock. 

At a tolerably earlv hour in the evening of the 
same dav, after a momentary attendance in the 
Jesui» Cburoh at the wedding of a friend, after 
strolling through two or three of the club 
rooms and the theatres, I was annoyed to find 
myself unable to meet with any of my more in- 
timate acauaintancs. 

Jnst as I was, however, eoming out of the 

Varieties Theatre, I encountered Dr. D the 

second time. He now appeared in a state of 
some hurry and excitement, though at thebame 
time I thought I detected from hie manner 
that he had been in search of me. 

I bad never greatly liked the Doctor ; but in 
the mocl in which I was then his apparent 
haste seemed to me an excellent reason for de- 
taining bim. 

"You are really tc-night," I said to bim. "a gift 
sent from Heaven, Doctor. Do vou know that I 
have looked all through the town, and have been 
unable to discover a soul." 

"No wonder We are to have a grand affair 
in one of our up-town palatial residences. Every- 



body's either dressing to go nr mieady there." 

" I have heard nothing of it." 

" No ? But I see from the rose in your button 
hole tbat you have been somewhere?" 

"That was the wedding of 8 — at the Je- 
suits, which took p'ace " 

"But this is the same affair— only the vpnue 
has now been changed from the church to the 
residence." 

"In that case, I believe I have tickets." 

"Then you certainly intend goiDg?" 

"No, I never " 

"But you are alreadv dressed." The doctor 
seemed extremely anxious that I should attend. 

" But I tell you 1 never go to parties," 

"Tbis is the grandest affair or the season. It 
will be more like an European eiitertacment. 
cr rather an Arabian Nigbt's Entertainment, 
than any given during the year The bruise, 
which is a large one. will be lighted ud from 
top to bottom, including the gardens and con- 
servatories " 

"Nevertheless—" 

"Besides," said Dr. D . " you will have an 

opportunity of seeing M'llo L— — tbis evening. 
She will be there." 

Tiie, then, was his motive for wishing me to 
go - some reason connected with her. 

" It will be about your last time, under her 
present name. Take my advice, and have a final 
interview." 

"M'lle MelusiDe is, as yon say, soon to be 
married- Besides, her husband that is to be, is 
no friend of mine." 

"It is not a conventional reason for staying 
awav." 

"Possibly." added the doctor, "M'lle Melu- 
sine may wish to see yon." 

I looked at bim for further information. 

"Ofeonrse," he adde "it is not permitted 
for a pbvsiciar; to make any allusion to conver- 
sations he may have heard in bis professional 
capacity. If I am to male a suggestion, how- 
ever, in the matter, possibly M'lle Melusine 
wishes to demand the return of some former 
presents now in vonr possession." 

I was onligfd to nilmit to mvself that Bhebad 
given me bcr miniature when our friendship 
was perfect, and tbat she bad now a right to ask 
;tp restitution. 

" 1' you recommend under the circums'ances, 
Doctor an accidental meeting" — - — 

" If you gi. I will take it upon myself to pre- 
dict that there will be a meeting." 

The persistence of the D"ctor„ in what to him 
was a matter of trifling importance, still ap- 
peared to me a little singular ; but I lmmediate- 
lv replied : "Say no more; let us order a car- 
riage." 

The moment after we were on sur way. 

Ill— THE SOIREE. 

The night, though in mid-winter, as freanent- 
ly happens in this climate, was a'most sultry, 
and upon our arrival we found the gsrdens, 
which had been i'lnminated with transparencies 
and parti-colored lights, were filled with gaiiy 
dressed couples, taking a breathing spell after 
the last dance. The notes of the band were 
warning them to get ready for the next. 

Our first duty upon arriving was, of course, 
to pay our formal compliments to the lady of 
the bouse, with whom I was well acnuainted, 

and to whom I now discovered tbat Dr. D 

bad been paving marked a'tention. Leaving 
the Doctor still in ber company, after my formal 
salutation, my n^xt duty was to make the felici- 
tations to the bride and greom, which, whether 
real or satirical are exac'ed m society. A visit 
to the supper rooms with these — a taste of the 
edibles, punch and still more undisgnised fluids 
soon had affected me »itb what might bewailed 
the atmosphere of polite assemblies. 



On re' .«. ..-r b'k-!ii'; - £""•"£»„>,„* I 

remarked that the Doctor and Mrneiz— — , our 
hostess, etill appeared in close consultation. 

At the same time, too, I remarked that Mile. 
Melusine was present at the entertainment, 
ravishingly beautiful and in the most eblouis- 
sante costume. In promenading, she once or 
twice passed very near where I was standing, 
but with no other result than the formal recog- 
nit : on of a drawingroom. 
Her manner led me to infer that I had been 

imposed upon by Dr. D , and that there was 

notbiDg to be said one way or the other. 

Becoming wearied at length with the excit- 
able young men who danced and talked too 
much, and the impracticable or rheumatic class 
who did neither, and half excited half an- 
noyed by the snowy figures in tulle, debraitte 
and decolfe, with skirts looped up with flowers, 
and with breasts studded with diamonds— I was 
about to accept a seat in the carriage of a male 
acquaintance and return to the city. A glance 

at this moment from Mme. Z restrained me. 

and brought me to her side. Dr. D- — , upon 
my approach, resigned bis post. 

She took my arm with that soft coquetry of 
manner and that resting of the weight upon the 
arm, which indicated a hostess thoroughly rv- 
see, and which banished in advance any disposi- 
tion to struggle with her caprices. Complain- 
ing of beat, she led the way to the gardens. 

" It is merely a breath o' fresh air I want," 
she said ; " I am in the humor to inhale the per- 
fume of the orange and magnolia." 

"You are right, Madame, to appreciate their 
value. Doctor D — has informed me on the way 
to your residence you have the f nest conserva- 
tory of plants iD the city." 

" It is, in factj arranged as a drawing-room. 
If vou will escort me that far I will reward you 
with a boua.net of exotics not elsewhere to be 
found in the city." 

We had reached the ({lass doors and entered 
the perfume-laden atmosphere before I had 
time to properly reply to the compliment. 
What still further prevented me was at suddenly 
encountering M'lle. Melusine half concealed at 
the upper end of the conservatory, behind some 
of the thousand evergreen plants with whicn 
the house abounded. She was at the time upon 
the arm of Dr. D , and doubtless had no in- 
timation m advance of my presence. 

Mme. Z and the Doctor, the onlv ones 

who knew what was coming, exchanged gestures 
and phrases of suorrise at the unexpected meet- 
ing. I bowed to Mile. L with empressment, 

and spoke with an effort to appear untroubled 
at the situation ot the commonplaces sacred to 
polite as«emDlies. 

This was tde first situation. The next was 
that tbe Doctor was honored with the conversa- 
tion upon exotics, which had at first seemed in 

store for me The last was that Mme. Z , 

before her floral lecture was exhausted, bad 
been summoned as mistress of the revels else- 
where, and had left me alone with Mile. Melu- 
mae. 

There remained nothing, it seemed to me, 
bat to avoid any useless exhibition of feeling, 
and to listen to the announcement of the ap- 
proaching marr'age without any display of pas- 
sion. In demanding from me the return of her 
miniature, I anticipated that some allusion 
wonld naturally be made to our former attach- 
ment, and was prepared — as there had been 
nothing she could complain of in my conduct — 
for the reiteration of many of her former pro- 
testations of friendship. 

" Dr. D ," I remarked, by way of com- 
mencing the conversation, "has been so rude 
as to-forget bis duty to his escort. Will you ac- 
cept my arm in his stead ?" 



She made a slight gesture of refusal. 

" This interview has been unexpected, on my 
part," she said. " Since, however, we have met, 
will you let me hope that we meet as friends V 

I contented myself with maiciDg u*e of the 
polite and tender phrases, which, upon such 
occasions, are always the same. 

"The moth has singed his wings," I observed 
good naturedly. " There is no particular use 
in discussing now what was the extent of his 
misfortune" 

" You seem to be amusing yourself with em- 
ploying these old love phrases." 

" Since you expect me to ask questions, does 
your wedding take place soon ?" 

" It seems so written, if I am to let my 
friends have their way." 

" In that case it would be a selfish feeling to 
seek to occupy too much of your time. It would 
be profiting by your generosity." 

" I intend proving to you that I am generous. 
I believe, in spite of your affected indifference, 
that you once loved me. I am sure that I love 
you. Do vou love me still ? " 

" No Mile. Melusine— since you ask for an 
honest answer, and tbe truth must be spoken." 

I bad been prepared for the last speech she 
made me. I thought my answer the simplest 
way of ending a sentimental conversation that 
would have no meaning. But I was scarcely 
prepared for the shock that appeared to have 
been given to her wounded vanity or pride. 

"Are you in earnest?" she gasped, with a> 
bewildered air. 

" Never more so." 

"I will not believe what you tell me. Support 
me at aoy rate to the drawing room." 

Looking at her closely I remarked that her 
face was overspread with a siekW pallor. Her 
arm was trembling violently. What I bad at 
first thought, was manly, straightforward con- 
duct, now seemed to me like bru'ality, and I 
now regretted, first, attending the soiree at 
all, and, secondly, at not having listened with 
pome show of -interest and sentiment to M'lle 
Melusine's explanation. 

"I am sorry Miss L that my words ap- 
peared ill-natured. At the same time if you are 
to marry Bichbourg " 

"As I bope to live in Heaven what I have 
already told you was the thought of my heart." 

"And Bichbourg?" 

"I do not intend to marry him, and have 
never so promised — I can be poor, and never s°e 
the Godwin plantation waving with cane agaiu. 
Onlyfor the sake of my friends " 

"If that is your trouble, the stigma which 
Bichbourg has endeavored to fix upon your 
house really rests on his own. He was born in 
France of a quadroon mother, who was carried 
from this State by his father, and has no show 
of title." 

" And you have never told me this before ?" 

" It was not then my affair." 

Mme. Z , etill leaning upon the arm of the 

Doctor, re-entered. I felt grateful to them 'or 
what seemed a kind interference on their Dan. 
The conversation became general Before we 
had reached the entrance of the bouse, Mm», 

Z cried that she had left ber handkerchief 

behind in gathering her bouquet. Would I 
have the goodness to return for it? 

The mission was an annoying not to say a sin- 
gular one, but I silently resigned the arm of 
Melusine. 

" Its lace," she added, " makes it more valu- 
able than you might at first imagine. Besidps, 
some Iago may work with it an Othello-like 
tragedy." 

The allusion and the fact that at such a mo- 
ment any such request bad been made at all, 
awakened in me a superstitious feeling, and led 



me to doubt the motive that had prompted an 

interference from the Doctor and M'me Z . 

That this suspicion was not unfounded, will be 
seen from the event I am now called upon to 
relate. 

TV. — A MEETING. 

In returning I found Bichbourg standing 
where I had but a moment previous conversed 
with Melusine. In his hand he held the hand- 
kerchief and bouquet for which I had come in 
j search. His air seemed to indicate that he had 
(calculated upon my returning. The question 
again occurred to me why Mme. Z had re- 
quested me to return in place of Dr. D , for 

the trifles which Richbourg held in his hand. 

I am not at all a believer in coincidences or 
accidents, and the fact that he stood there at 
that moment at all had but one meaning for me. 
He was obviously my deadly enemy after the 
rencontre which I have already narrated. He 
had not declined fighting me then from lack of 
courage, but because the charges I bad made 
against him were well grounded. His plan ob- 
viously was to quarrel now in such a way that 

he should show his attachment for M'lle L , 

and at the same time avenge a private insult. 

The rivalry between us had now reached its 
extreme degree, and, if he had done me great 
wrong, I was at the same time compelled to 
admit that I had dealt sufficient stabs to hia 
reputation to form something like an equiva- 
lent. It was not my belief that I owed every 
thief or adventurer any apology, when necessity 
compelled me to expose, or that I was obliged 
to stipulate with mv life again«t theirs. Possi- 
bly in a cooler and more guarded momen f , this 
consideration would have affected mv conduct. 
Upon the present occasion I was not in the 
mood .to go out of my way to avoid a quarrel. 
We each felt that we stood in each other's path 
to hacpiness, without a word being spoken. 
Obviously he bad intended to get me out of the 
way at all hazards. 

" Permit me to trouble yon for thp flowprs 
you bold in your hand, HI. Rienbnnrg," I said to 
him, " I have been sept for them by their 
owner." 

" These trifles— I resign them with all my 
heart." 

!lis manner was polite, and he commenced in 
a roundabout maDner, and hy emploviog higb- 
K'-unding phrates to betray the purpose he had 
at heart. 

" Gome to the point at once, Richbourg ; what 
ie it vHi wish to say ?" 

" Plainly. tbeD, I have to complain that your 
your conduct has not been that of an honorable 
man in forciDg the lady who is to bo my wife 
into a very long interview." 

The charge made was precisely one that, I had 
straggled the hardest to avoid. My first im- 
pvt'se was to fell him to the ground. Relucting 
tor a moment that such procedure would be 
rather the character of a ruffian than ol a gen 
tleman at a private party, I contented myself 
with pronouncing his statement false in every 
particular and inquiring what he further wished 
to sugeest." 

" Why, nothing ; only it is now near day- 
break, and any man of honor you may bring 
along with jou will be sufficient for a witness. 
I believe we are about equal in the pistol gallery, 
and that if anything you ring tbe bell — " 

"You know nothirjg of the sort, Richbourg. 
You are mv superior at pistol practice, and I 
am scarcely your equal with sworr's. However, 
I shall not object to your weapons any more 
than I Bhall object to tbe friends whom you 
shall bring along as witnesses— simph because 
1 do not just now care to be troubled about the 
matter one way or the other. Have what 
weapons you will. Take along whom you may 



choose. As for myseir, i snau amme myself in 
this house an hour or two longer, without trou- 
bling myself whether lam to kill you or you are 
to exercise tbe same privilege toward me." 

" In that case we will have, to return towards 
Canal street for weapons. I know the sexton 
of tbe St. Louis Cemetery. A couple of hours 
from now I will meet you there with the keys." 

"It is understood." 

I had been in hopes of speaking a moment 
with Melueine before leaving, but she evidently 
thought she had given me enough of her atten- 
tion for oje evening, and I was forced to re- 
sign myself to the simple pleasure of remaining 
a little longer in the same apartment. I looked 
around, too. for some one in whose judgment I 
had more confidence in than in that of Dr. D— , 
but was ultimately obliged to accept him. 

V. — THE STBTJGGLE. 

Upon reaching the Cemetery. I found that 
Richbourg had brought no one with him. Two 
or three excuses were urged for this, which, 
under the circumstances, seemed plausible 
enough. The consequence, however, wa8 that 

Dr. D was the only party present either aB 

witness or physician. Richbourg I knew to he 
perfectly unscrupulous. When, therefore, be 
proposed that we should stand only three paces 
apart, I fully made up my mind that one or the 
other would at the least be dangerously wound- 
ed. Provided that the signal was given fairly, 
tbe chances of life would depend upon the ob- 
taining the first shot. 

Dr. D decided by lot the position, and as- 
signed to each our place. The pistols which 
Richbourg bad brought were placed in our 
hands. Having made the customary announce- 
ment of what the words for firing would be, 
and having stated, as was the duty of a second, 
that he would discharge the pistol held in his 
hand at the party who fired before or after the 
command, we took our places. 

"Are vou ready?" said Dr. D- — 

" Ready," said Richbourg and I, at the same 
moment. 

"Fire— one, two, three— stop." 

The nistol I held in my hand waa discharged 
as he uttered tbe word fire. Richburg stagger- 
ed and fell. As he did so his pistol, as nearly 
always happens in eucU cases, was discharged 
in the air. 

]>r. D spraDg to his assistance and bent 

ovi r his body. A professional shake of his 
bend and the tone of Kichbourg'a voice almost 
anticipated inquiry. 

At the name moment a noise was heard at the 
gales as <>t some one attempting to force an en- 
trance. Watchmen's rattles were sounded in two 
rilaies, and from the direction of the Old Grlobe 
BallDOtn could be heard the rushing of a 
crowd in the direction of the firing. 

" The Captain of tbe Thiid Precinct and of 
the faubourg Treme appear to be both beating 
at tbe gates from opposite directions," said Dr. 

D , who appeared not a little agitated at the 

situation. 

"I am afraid it is all over with me," said 
Richbourg, in his usually calm voice. He en- 
deavored to make some requests of the Doctor, 
•but his voice failed. 

" If you take my advice," said the latter to 
me, "you will lose no time in making your 
escape through one of the side gates, of which 
we still have the key. See — they have already 
forced an entrance by the front. I will have to 
remain here and take care of Richbourg, in any 
event, as physician. And in a moment there 
will be enough assistance. Oet out of the city 
and remain away until tbe affair blows over." 

I thought Dr.'D 's advice too excellent to 

be disregarded. I succeeded in regaining tbe 
carriage, and having ordered the driver to pro- 
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ceed to my room, abandoned'myself to a thou- 
sand reproaches for having been led into a situ- 
ation which would separate me from the woman 
Whom I now more than ever loved. 

Having made my preparations for departure, 
and it being very nearly daybreak, I determined 
to leave the city by the Opelouaas train. 

In going to the ferry near Jackson Square the 
carriage passed in front of the old Orleans Ball- 
room, and the lights which sbone from its win- 
dows told me that the orgies which are still oc- 
casionally there held had not yet terminated. 
It waB a place of which I knew little, and which 
at any other time I would have avoided ; but in 
the feverish anxiety I had to learn of Bich- 
bourg's condition, I now without hesitation 
entered. 

If I had, as I did so, seen a ghost or a dead 
man risen from his grave, it would not have 
startled me more than the sight which now con- 
fronted my eyes. 

It was nothing less than Eichbourg and Dr. 
D., with their backs turned toward me, but eas- 
ily recognizable by their voices. They were tell- 
ing a very laughable story— of a mock-duel— 
of the pretended fatal wounding of one of the 
parties, and of the flight from the city of the 
duped survivor. 

In a moment I had forgotten the pangs of re- 
morse and the compunctions of eonscience that 
I had but a little before suffered ; I forgot that 
I was surrounded by the fastest and most pro- 
fligate men and women of the city in every va- 
riety of fantastic costume, and that the scene 
was no place for avenging an insult. 

Quickly, approaching Eichbourg as he was 
about ending his clever story, and was expect- 
ing the laugh of his audience, I dealt him, by 
way of a point to his story, a blow full in the 
face. It sent him reeling to the floor. 

Before he could recover himself I had seized 
and drawn from its sheath the sabre of one of 
the masqneraders who Btood near me. 

" You have had your choice, Eochbonrg, and 
it is now for me to decide what the weapons, 
time and place shall be. They are all here." 
Every one knows, that is familiar with the 



history of the city, that one of the halls con- 
nected with the Orleans Ball-room, is frequently 
used for duels. 

It was used for such a purpose on the present 
occasion. 

As for Eichbourg, placed as he was, it was 
neither his policv or desire to escape a struggle 
to the death. When we, therefore, adjourned 
to the hall in question, it was fully understood 
on both sides that it would be a death grapple. 
We went into it stripped of our shoes and most 
of our clothing — with bare arms and exposed 
breasts. That it was characterized with more 
ferocity and* a lODgor duration than any duel 
fought in the city for years, was but the result 
of the facts already related. 

The various journals of the city have correct- 
ly described the affair, in most of its particu- 
lars, aod, as is already known, I received eight 
wounds and Eichbourg six — the last, which was 
a lull sabre stroke across his jaw, inflicted the 
mortal wound which ended the struggle. 

VI.— CONCLUSION. 

That under the circumstances I should be 
affected at the death of Eichbourg ; that it 
should be a misfortune to me in every respect, 
and that any explanation upon this subject at 
all should be painful, I ne«d hardly state. It 
will hardly be any news to those familiar with 
the facts, that my motives and conduct have 
been in every way miscontrued and maligned ; 
and among other slanders the story that Eich- 
bourg was shortly to have married M'Ue L . 

and that thtt lady was pining away from disap- 
pointed love, was the most industriously circu- 
lated. 

The plain statement of facts just made, and 
which will be substantiated by all who were wit- 
nesses, will be a sufficient reply to a portion of 
these charges. The best answer, however, is, 
that the contract of marriage was formally 
made and solemnized between myself and Mile. 

Melusine L upon the first day that I had 

sufficiently recovered from my wounds to admit 
of the performance of the ceremony. 



THE SILENT REVENGES OE TIME. 



TIR8T PHASE OF THE CASE. 

In tbe last volume of the Louisiana Supreme 
Court Reports, (vol. 21, Bloomfield & Co., pub- 
lishers—advance sheets,) the decision is ren- 
dered in the well-known case of Nazaire vs. 
the succession of Dalzel Macay. The case will 
be readily recalled to miod by every one famil- 
iar with tbe history and traditions of the 
city, and by a good many readers, in conse- 
quence of the discussion elicited in reference 
to the suit before the Legislature. The case 
will be remembered, too, in consequence of the 
sudden and unexpected quarrel between Gov- 
ernor Warmoth aad Auditor G. M. Wickliffe. 

This (particularly since tbe incarceration 
of V»ickliffe in tbe Parish Prison) baa led to 
various surmises as to its cause; and state- 
ments, all of them more or less false, have been 
advanced to explain a breach where friendship 
appeared to the last degree necessary. Among 
other causes assigned is the disagreement 
which grew out of the disposition to be made of 
the Macay eeta'e, (after it had reverted to the 
State,) valued at an immense amount. As this 
rumor has been dwelt upon by the well-informed 
with more persistence than any other, and as 
the nature of the svfct is but little understood, 
we have taken some pains to collate the singu- 
lar and extraordinary facts of the case. These 
facts have been taken Irom the decisions of the 
Supreme Court, the arguments of coucsel, and 
the statements of some of tbe innumerable 
witnesses introduced upon the stand. 

By Judge How^ — Tbe present suit ex 
liibits much more of the feelmas and pas- 
sions, tne iDfirmity of hnman will, than 
one would expect to meet in the ordinarily dry 
and arid province of law. Apart from the de- 
tails and technicalities of t h e suit, the main 
question involved is one of worldly success— one 
as to the shortest avenues to wealth aDd prefer- 
ment. At a time when the ^trag^le in life is 
one of thort cuts and abrupt turns, when 
honesty is doubted of being tbe best policy, 
and the goal to honor lies throuah eo<ne 
em other path thau that pointed out by con- 
science, the cise under consideration well 
merits examination and study. 

Armament of Judge Campbell — The facts now 
under consideration originated previous to the 
commencement of the century — at a time 



when Louisiana was a province, and was rnled 
by that most debased of all governments, a 
Spanish Yiceioyalty. It was in the days when 
the hribery of government officers and offi. 
cials were looked upon as s matter of course^ 
We nave prown better since, and changed alj 
of that now. 

Evidence of J. W. Zacharie — My acquaintance 
with Dalzel Macay dated almost from the com- 
mencement of the century— tally fifty years 
ago. Macay had come down the river to this 
city upon a flat boat as an adventurer, and at 
that time did not know how to read or write. 
His first success was to obtain a situation as 
clerk with an old quadroon storekeeper. He 
had not been there lonR before he succeeded in 
acquiring the rudiments of education. He also 
succeeded in swindling bis employer out of his 
interest in his store. Witness beiog asked 
where tbe store was situated, states that it was 
on Chartres street, in the building now occu- 
pied by Auguste, as a restaurant. 

A'fred Hennen, sworn — Dalzel Macay was the 
most successful and unscrupulous of the spe- 
culators of a generation ago. He succeeded 
partly by his energy and capacity, by monopo- 
lies bought irom the Governors and legislative 
bodies, partly by his extraordinary luck. Ho 
had ia tbe outset of his business commenced 
with his. brother Nicomede, a much abler but 
more generous man, and it was Nicomede'a 
popularity and talent that establ shed the firm. 
Nicomede, however, left the business in 
Dalzel Macay's hands, and was ultima- 
tely defrauded of his interest. About tbe 
time he was ruined, he died, and his 
wife was married by Dalzel, his brother. 
Macay's fortune became so large that he builfc 
the magnificent residence then spoken of as a> 
palace, which was subsequently purchased at a 
cost of $100,000 for the Governor s residence. A 
popular rumor had it that Mac?y had intended 
psving the flooring with doubloons, and that he 
was only prevente-J from doing so because the 
coins bore the head of the Spanish monarch. 
But this story was not in accordance with his 
tastes, which ware generally sordid. A much 
more probable atory was that he was buried in 
the same coat he wore when he first came to 
the State. 

E. J. ForsiaU, sicorn— The late Dalzel Macay 
invested a large part of his wealth in real es- 
tate in the Second District, and this investment 
of his, owing to its amount and the policy pur- 
sued by Mr. Macay, was a great misfortune to 
that portion of the city. It was a misfortune, 
because he refused to expend money in re- 
pairs; because all of the build Dgs he owned 
soon assumed an old and tumble-down appear- 
ance, very much in accordance with Mr. Dalzel '« 
own threadbare raiment. Upon all of th« 
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squares owned by him his titles huug like a 
curae. His policy affected the property of all 
who bad the misfortune to own real estate in 
the same part of the city. Houses declined, 
instead of increasing in value. The city grew 
and was built up in an opposite direction to 
what was then its tendency. The street upon 
which Le Jived ceased, in course of time, to be 
desirable lor residences, and from being ODe of 
the most fashionable in the city, has ever einec 
been the home lor outcasts. 

I)r. Warren Rote, sworn — Besides on Canil, 
near Claiborne. Witness was called upon to at 
tend Mr. Dalzel Macay a short time before his re- 
tirement from this city to a residenca he had 
purchased in Pointe Coupee parish. Upon bis 
leaving the city Macay took with him his wife 
and a servant of hers, a young girl named Pro- 
serpine. The girl bad been brought up to the 
business of a cotff'euse, as I had subsequently 
reason to ascertain, and this ostensible profes- 
sion she bad made to cover that of a procuress. 
Her reputation as an intruigante or go-between 
was noterious. Once at Macay's house, in 
Pointe Coupee, she had succeeded, without 
much effort, in supplanting her mistress. The 
poor wotruD, who had always suffered remorse 
for having married the brother of her former 
husband, unable to endure indifference, neglect 
and the separation from her frieDds, pined away 
and was ullimately remove} from a life, which 
had become unendurable, by death. 

Fran!: Hayves', sworn— The late Mr. Macay was 
regarded with a great deal of indignation by 
the people of Point Ooupee parish, because of 
his openly allowing his mistress to succeed to 
the place of faiB wile. What added to this feel- 
itg was, that conlrary to all precedent a legiti- 
mate child was allowed to remain under the 
girl Proserpine's control. The latter herself 
became the mother of children by fllacay. His 
loose was so little visited alter the death of his 
wile, atjd he bad to much lest in caste, that not 
man? knew which of bis children had been born 
in wedlock. 

11" Tl\ Wa.'hbitrwe— Is a photographer at 113 
Canal street, reripnibers to have seen the de- 
ceased a week before his death, who came to 
the gallery cf witness in company with a much 
younger woman, by whom lie seemed much in- 
fluenced. The old man then seemed in his 
ditaeo, and his idea appeared to be that a full 
length portrait was to be executed from the 
daguerreotype to adorn some public building 
afier his death. Witness remembers the circum- 
stance perfectly because the picture was one of 
the first ever' taken in the Sta f ?, and because 
the bill was never paid. 

Jttd^c Then, J. C'oo'fl, v, mrorn— Was living in 
the same pariah with Sir. Macay as a boy, when 
it was oie day announced that the old man had 
died t-uldenlv ia bed. Macay was well ad- 
vanced in years, and his attendant physician 
saw Dottiing eu^picious in bis death. Before 
the matter could be put to examination a burial 
certificate was issued, and the body was dis- 
posed of by interment. However, the death be- 
came subsequently so much talked of that the 
corpse was exhumed, and some indications of 
poison were thought to have been discovered. 
The deceased was supposed to bave been mur- 
dered by Proserpine, the quad'oon who was 
living with him at the time of his death, but no 
conviction could be obtained. 

HOW THE ESTATE WAS DISPOSED OF BY WIXI,. 

Macay bad, up to the time of bis death, ac- 
cording to all of the witnesses, lived, wtat he 
considered, a prosperous, successful Bort of life. 
He bad accomplished what he set out to do in 
accumulating a fortune, and he had taken the 
precaution to reduce his wishes for the disposi- 
tion of his property after death to writing in the 



form of a will. The following were the three 
dispositions made, according io the submitted 
brief of F. Zacharie, of counsel for the prosecu- 
tion : 

I. A life interest In a large three-story brick 
mansion at the corner of 8t. Peter and Basin 
streets, valued at $15,000, was bequeathed by 
Macay to the bair-dreeser, his Morganatic 
widow. The house was to revert to bis daugh- 
ter after death. [According to ex-Sheriff Tom 
Parker, a feeling of regsrd for the memory of 
tne father after bis death, and which be 'bad 
never shown for himself while living, prevented 
the daughter Eurydice from claiming this 
estate after it had lapsed. Bather than expose 
the paBt life of her father, the title to the house 
after the death of Macay was not questioner} ] 

II. An annuity upon his fortune of $5000 he 
left to his legitimate daughter Eurydice. This 
sum was to be paid out of the residue of his 
esta'e by his general executor. 

III. Ihe remaining portion of bis fortune, 
and which in the popular estimation bad swollen 
to a gigantic bulk, was ostensibly set apart for 
the founding of a charitable institution. In his 
will, relating to this eleemosynary institution, 
Macay had entrusted (the first instance of con- 
fidence mentioned in bis career) tbo manage- 
ment of bis wealth into the bands which, as the 
result showed, were the least capable of deal- 
ing honestly with it. 

A peculiarity of the will was that in case any 
legal difficulties were discovered in the execu- 
tion of the last bequest, the property was to 
revert to bis daughter. But the will was so 
drawn that it appeared certain that such diffi- 
culties would arise, from the face of it. One 
very natural supposition was that old Macay, 
with the cunning of an old man, in his dotage, 
had amused himself by wishing to appear 
benevolent upon bis death bed. Oe bad naural- 
ly calculated (so many reasoned) tbat his pro- 
perty (in accordance with express State Btatue 
and the defect already mentioned) would come 
into his daughter's bands just the same as if no 
euch provison bad been made. 

Macay's calculation would have proved true, 
(if tbe supposition was well founded,) bad bia 
daughter, after his death, insisted upon being 
put in possession of her rights. Through respect 
for the charitable nature of tbe bequest, no such 
struggle was attempted. 

So much for the disposal or the fortune by 
will. 

According to the statements of Messrs. 
Thomas B. Sloo, Urqubart, Burnside and Thos. 
A. Adams, wben the nephew of Macay (Corazon 
was his name) came to examine into tbe affairs 
of the estate, a much larger schedule of debts 
were filed than bad been ever dreamed of. 
Secondly, some of the legal complications into 
which the estate had fallen had consumed a 
portion of it. Added to this, tbe most valuable 
portion of his lands appeared io bavs been 
transferred before his death, though no receipts 
or representative money could be fQund to ac- 
count far the deficiency. 

As bis character was known to have bf en no- 
toriously miserly the opinion soon went abroad 
that his treasure had been secreted before bis 
death. Still Corazon, bis nephew and truster, 
bad obtained possession of a considerable 
amount of money for tbe execution of the be- 
nevolent trust imposed. The question then 
very frequently asked in after years was what 
had become of it. It is true tbat a great deal 
was said about what should be the prooer form 
for the new building— the journals of the day 
advertised tor plans and specifications. In fact 
the foundations of a building were laid by 
Messrs. Murray & Pilie, wiih much solemn 
speech-making, pomp and ceremony, but subso- 
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quently abandoned for some obvious defect in 
the plans or unhealthiness in the situation se- 
lected. The bequest beyond this point was lost 
sigbt.of. Nobody had a right to make inquiries 
as to the way in which the charitable fund might 
be managed. There being no necessitv what- 
ever for making any exposition to the public of 
the disposition of the estate, none was ever 
made. 

In short, a donation which might have been 
converted into one of the noblest charities was 
either, under a dozen pretexts, stolen outright, 
or frittered away in euch a manner as to answer 
in no respect the end of a benevolent bequest. 

It has been thus shown that most of the 
wealth of Macay became as dry leaves, and was 
productive of nothing but disappointment, mis- 
ery and, perhaps, his own death. Let us see 
how it affected the character, of his own legit- 
imate descendant. 

A BBIGHT FIGUKE IN A DAEK GEOUP. 

The most interesting figure (said Judge E. 
N. Ogden, who made one or the most eloquent 
appeals to the court during the celebrated 
trial.) in this dark group of family portraits, 
was Eurydice, old Macay's daughter. Even in a 
complicated suit like this, (continued the 
speaker,) one must speak for a moment of her 
with tenderness and pity— with a sentiment of 
regret that so bright a spirit should have had 
no congenial sphere for the development of her 
nature— that its beauty should have been dulled 
and blurred by the heavily laden atmoeohere 
of vice by which she was surrounded. Eury- 
dice had graduated at the old Ursuline Convent, 
and appeared upon the scene as a lovely, amia- 
ble and impulsive girl, about the time the life 
of her father was drawing to a close. 

Even in the dry evidence of a legal report she 
figures as a girl of remarkable beauty, distin- 
guished for her quickness and vivacity, with no 
greater fault than her impulsive, imprudent 
temperament. Poor Eurydice !— a struggle or 
series of struggles is before you through life, 
and your best qualities will but badly fit you to 
contend with the enemies with whom you will 
have to deal. The manner in which her father 
had lived had affected, at ber entrance into life, 
Eurydfee's position in society. A great many 
avoided receiving her on account of the scandal 
after the death of her mother. Still her position 
as a brilliant heiress attracted admirers of a 
showy and unscrupulous sort, and abundant 
opportunity was not lacking for committing 
lifetime errors. 

At thirteen years of age, Eurydice met with 
an adventurer to this country who united in 
his person the usual shining qualities of a 
traveler with some that were his own. Acci- 
dent gave him an opportunity of performing 
one or two daring exploits. It was at a day 
when dueling was greatly in vogue, and the vis- 
itor (his name was Oordero) lived through a 
half a dozen encounters. Though ihey were of 
the most desperate character, and conducted 
with no little ferocity, Cordero had been gen- 
erally the aggrieved party, and what with a cer- 
tain vein of eccentricity he did not lack admi- 
rers, The most decided of these was Eury- 
dice, with her thirteen summers and her pros- 
pect for a large fortune. With no wise counsel- 
ors of her own sex, and indeed with none of any 
sort, Eurydice was easily persuaded. She was 
wedded before she had scarcely become a wo- 
men. 

They had not been long married when Cor- 
deros' character began to appear more than 
ever eccentric. He conducted himself with 
such violence that people doubted whether to 
consider him a knave or a lunatic. He fought 
his seventh duel, and it was long after remem- 
bered and talked of. Upon no previous occa- 



sion had he expressed himsdF as satisfied 
where the option had b&en left to him ; he had 
conducted himself throughout such affairs 
with the most, unrelenting animosity. 

But on lhe occasion now referred to, the two 
adversaries, atler having been placed in por- 
tion, were allowed, after the word was given, 
to advance and fire at will, thus leaving the 
party who reserved his fire and who escaped the 
first shot with the life of his antagonist in his 
hands. 

In the present instance, Cordero's opponent 
bad discharged bis gun without effect ; the lat- 
ter knowing his man, and covering his face! 
with his hands, had calmly awaited his fate. 1 
The spectacle bad, however, failed to touch the 
heart of Cordero; and he wno had, hitherto, 
prided himself upon giving the first shot or 
thrust,Jnow withheld fire until be had approach- 
ed so near that there was scarcely any possi- 
bility of missing, and then with the most violent 
Spanish oaths, shot his antagonist deliberately 
through the heart. 

Tee deain 01 iiie opponent, vtbo had been 
challenged in the first place, without being to 
blame, caused great indignation against Corde- 
ro, (his own second, Capt. John McClelland, re- 
fusing to approve his conduct,) and this irrita- 
tion again Bt him was increased by the arrival in 
the city of a lady at this time, who claimed to be 
Cordero's legal wile, in spite of his recent mar- 
riage. 

Cordero was arrested upon this charge and 
tried before Judge Canon ge for polygamy. 
His friends and counsel saved him from convic- 
tion by showing that he was under a commis- 
sion of lunacy in the land of his birth, from 
which he had never been relieved. Cordero flea 
the country, and Eurydice, before she had fairlv 
reached womanhood, found that her future had 
been shadowed bv a perspective fortune, which 
it was doubtful she would ever realize. 

Cordero had been previously engaged in a 
partnership business in the city. Several times 
when he had been absent, his wife bad been 
placed under the partner's care. Subsequently, 
(or previously, according to our witness,) when 
he left the city, the acquaintance that had com- 
menced between the wife and partner, ripened 
into love. Eurydice was persuaded to consent 
to a secret .marriage, before it was ascertained 
what steps were necessary to dissolve her con- 
tract with Cordero. The defect was a fatal one 
for h«r happiness. The second husband, soon 
becoming wearied with his new wife, and the 
proapect of inheriting any fortune bv her ap- 
pearing dubious, he subsequently, while absent 
from the city, was openly married, without any 
regard to Eurydice's claims. 

By this time the poor woman had began to 
regard her second marriage as invalid, and 
with no longer much prospect either of wealth, 
hardly knew which wav to turn. Her situation 
was in reality so awkward and embarrassed 
that she was finally compelled to resort to a 
third marriage, in order to avoid the conse- 
quences of the two preceding. These mar- 
riages, it need hardly be stated, led to 
various complications in the subsequent suit. 
The husband in the last marriage was a philoso- 
phical Frenchman, who sometimes amused 
himself by trying to study out the validity of his 
own claims to the hand of Eurydice, but who, 
for any other purpose, thought the matter oft 
but little consequence one way or the other.. 
The manner in which the marriage afft>*tM 
Eurydice was in giving her the name of "S^aire- 
andin causing her to become the moiher of a. 
daughter. 

ANOTHER KALEIDOSCOPTO CHANGE-. 

Quoting from the ana.S?sia oj the Supreme. 
Court, the estate, o? &ac*y «a<> been disposed 



of in the Ihree ways referred to ; that is to say, 
that tbe coifeuse had acquired a valuable por- 
tion—the trustee for charitable uses had ac- 
counted for the lion's share without opposition, 
and a third part had gone to the rightful heir to 
the whole estate. 

About the time of her last marriage, a new 
phase was given to the matter by a large be- 
quest of land, which came from a debtor or 
Macay, and who upon his death-bed, as an act 
of conscience, made a restitution of property 
rightly due Macay in his lifetime. This bequest 
directed that tbe money should be disposed or 
in the manner provided for by Macay m his will. 

The effect of this bequest, if carried out, 
would be to transfer the land donated (now be- 
rome of great value) to Corazon, for the cban- 
table object already spoken of. A natural sup- 
position was that the charitable object would 
not be much more advanced under the last leg- 
acy than it had been under the first. Neverthe- 
less, a claim for the whole bequest— daily be- 
coming of increasing valne— was promptly inter- 
posed by Corazon, the nephew and eleemosyna- 
ry trustee. 

Meanwhile the time had passed with Eurydice 
when considerations for either the reputation 
of her father or of her own were strong enough 
to prevent her from asserting her rights. What 
still further contributed to. provoke on her part 
a desperate struggle was the fact that the in- 
come bequeathed her hy her father's will had in 
the last years never been paid. In case she 
offered anv resistance, or did not observe silence, 
a threat of declaring her marriages polygamous 
was boldly made. 

Thus originated the »uit which has suggesfed 
this paper, aud after what has been said of the 
litigants it will not appear singular that dis- 
flosmes of the most startling character wore 
made upon both sides. 

It was tolerably well shown on one hand, by 
the evidence of Pr. Delery, Bricliell and 
rrawcour, that old Macav had been poisoned at 
his death, and the weight of strong suspicion 
was made to rest upon his mistress and upon his 
nephew. The es'ato had been plundered under 
a down different pretexts, and the preteoVd 
disappearance of a large amount of the wealth, 
whs shown to have been caused by the trustee, 
who hnd meanwhile had the property conveyed 
secretly to his own name and use. 

On the other hand, it was contended that 
Eurydice was the illegitimate cliild of old 
Macay; that nhe bad loen treated by her father 
during his life npon the same footing with 
Ihoee children who were known to be illegiti- 
mate; and that, so far from being entitled to 
inherit the wealth in question, she deserved 
rather to serve as a felon for having so many 
times been united illegally in marriage. The 
suit was destined to occupy the rest of Eury- 
diee's life, attack her reputation where most 
sensitive, and deprive her of the few friends 
. that had thus far remained. The ill-gotten 
wealth of Macav had been her misfortune 
• through life— it had united her in three mar- 
riages, all more or lees badlv assorted and diffi- 
cult to be explained, and the fortune in 
expectancy bad been productive of nothing but 
chimeras and hopes never to be realized. 

Eurydice's last years were spent in combat- 
ting and struggling, with a woman's .strength, 
against the Joes by whom she was surrounded; 
sometimes gaining a victory, sometimes meet- 
ing a defeat. In her old "age she was not un- 
frequently seen in company with a daughter 
who generally accompanied her in her flights 
and migrat'ons, and who, it was said, was 
much oftener seen in public offices, and among 
rude and callous politicians, than in the proper 
sphere and society of a young girl. 



Upon the arrival nere or jsuuer, both mother 
and daughter left the city, at the time when * 
large portion of the population emigrated. Drf- 
Acuities and complications occurred in leaving, 
and one of the gossippmg rumors of the day 
was, that the honor of the daughter, Danae, 
bad been compromised with a Federal officer, 
or with the notorious John Molere. . 

The suit, however, had been too thoroughly 
grounded and the sum involved too large to 4 
admit of any stay in the proceedings. It gain-'* 
ed in intensity in spite of the waning strength 
and increasing old age of Eurydice, and not 
even death itself, it appeared, could stay it in 
its progress. The mother and daughter had 
been meanwhile sometimes seen in large towns 
about well known hotels, figuring in dubious 
twilight society, no one knowing in what way 
they subsisted, and every one hearing a great 
many dreadful rumors, whicn each day gained 
in number. 

One of these was that the money realized 
from a Fair, and with which she had been en- 
trusted to carry from one city to another, had 
been mysteriously lost, and another was that 
she had actually been caught with her hand in 
the pocket of a suitor at the mement when, 
upon his knees, he was offering his heart and 
hand. Finally, the daughter's name (Danae) 
ceased to be mentioned at all, and poor Eury- 
dice, overwhelmed at what she saw was Danae's 
ruin, ceased to care for the suit, and.was slowly 
sinking in the grave, Nevertheless Eurydice 
remained the daughter of a man who had died 
prosperous and rich, and so the dreadful suit 
dragged on. 

LAST SCENE. 

Cut tbe end of all things cornea at last. Their 
presiding honors have ordered in the Supreme 
Court that judgment shall be entered up, and 
this fiat of tbe Court of last appeal still stands 
as written. Eurydice and her daughter Danae 
have won. 

But the first named plaintiff, who theoreti- 
cally has been present in conrt for so many 
years, is at the time, in point of fact, absent 
from tbe halls of justice. 

Eurydice is dead. It was several months be- 
fore that she had expired in obscurity and 
want. 

For the actual plaintiff (Danae) as such, has 
never had any actual existence. She hardly 
remembers that it was instituted many years 
before bv her mother, and has never thought it 
worth while to communicate with lawyers. Still 
the suit has been won, and counsel, after tri< 
umpiring over other difficulties, can overcome 
this also. Now that tardy fortune has con- 
ferred upon Danae wealth, it is well to know 
where she is to be found. 

Upon setting about the work of diseovery»the 
task does not appear so easy. The detectives 
must be called in, and even these are at fault. 
Visits must be paid to obscure neighborhoods.to 
the slums and backwavs of the city ; to Basin, 
Conti, Gallatin and Franklin streets ; to the 
Widows' Row, the dancehouses, the Triangle 
Buildings. Various witnesses are interrogated 
—Buffalo Bill— Hypolite, Kate Townsend, Shang- 
hai Mary, Black-and-Tan Lizzie, witnesses, of 
one class and witnesses of another ; but tor 
some time with not much success. 

In the course of these inquiries it has been 
ascertained that the lucky heiress has been ar- 
rested for the fiftieth time for being drunk and 
unable to take care of herself ; had been 
dragged through the streets by a couple of police 
officers by her arms, with her long hair stream- 
ing in the wind ; had been sent from the station 
to the Recorder's presence, and from there in 
the Black Maria to the Workhouse 

Still the search is not up yet, Dinae baa once 
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again been liberated from the workhouse, and 
the oldest d6tective in the service (Malone) 
undertakes to guess where Danae is, and to 
conduct the friends, and counselors who have 
so eloquently defended ber case, to the exact 
locality 'where Macay's heiress is to be found. 

The'bour happens to be midnight as he starts 
out as guide for his party, and ibe road tbat the 
visitors traverse leads past the "Green-tree," 
"Shoemakers," "Stockholm,' and similar wejl- 
known public bouses. Finally he pauses in front 
of a house whence the ruoe strains of 
an orchestra, intermixed with the shuffling 
of Jeet, coarse love dittys, curses and 
execrations proceed. The place sought 
is the paradise of thieves and desoerate charac- 
ters of every nationality, woo are turning cay 
into mgot, or rather turning everythiog into 
pandemonium. The roughest class of river 
men, sailors and the floating population of ibe 
city, fast men and fast women, burglars and 
ectthroats— the scum of every nation— are here 
holding high carnival and revel, and it requires 
a charge of the police to effect an entrance. Is 
the party named Danae — and who is be ter 
known by hall a dozen aliases— in ? Yes, *be w 



in. Let the distinguished v's'tors «*ep forward. 
They are just in time. Another moment would 
have, perhaps, been too late. 

ior there, stretched in the centre of tbe floor, 
with her mouth filled with bloody foam, and 
bleeding at the nosrils. lies the wretch trey 
have been seeking. In spite ot a fever with 
which she had been a!mo?t delirious, she bad 
insis'ed upon leaving her hel, and m spite ot 
disease and of the fact that she had noi drnwn 
a sober bieath tor montbs except when under 
arrest, she had insisted upon makiDg ber ap- 
pearance. She has fallen, gasping ar<d dying, 
upon what was the principal sceue of ber m'a- 
mous labors, and Cdnnot now tell or does Dot 
knovwbat is tbe matter. She can only moan 
arjd press her hands opon her breast, while the 
hfp- blood sa' urates her oress. 

Tbe distinguished visitors know not how to 
act— they can only occupy tbe stall of the mu- 
sicians, and the only use mat the ill-gotten for- 
tune, of Macay to his last surviving heir, u 
purchasing a rosewood coffia (or tne use ot one 
who, wbi e living, bad earned her Dread by 
prostitution and etims. 



A QUESTION OF CHARACTER-, 

OB, 

DIFFERENT WAYS OF SEEING IT. 



I.— A Commonplace View. 
I attended at one of the Fairs of the last 
fortnight— though which one now, that at 
Blaffer's or the one at Odd Fellows' I hardly 
remember, from accidents subsequently to be 
related. The point I am now to dwell upon is 
tbat I there met Tom Vanderside, who, by the 
way, is a character himself. Tom is notoriously 
one of the best known men about town, half 
wag, half unscrupulous adventurer, and pos- 
sesses an amount of assurance that defies all 
bounds. His speciality is to understand how to 
step forward and appear as the man for the 
situation — to represent any idea or character 
that may be in request. 

His eccentricities in this line are sometimes so 
irregular and of such an exaggerated type as to 
place him and his friends in awkward situa- 
tions. He, upon one occasion, at a shmly at- 
tended theatrical performance, sneezed and 
coughed in such a manner (though deeply in- 
terested in the scene, )as to absolutely dishearten 
all of- the performers. The manager had 
to come before the curtain at the end of 
the first act and announce the unavoidable post- 
ponement of the play. Upon another occasion 
his assurance was not so fortunate. He had 
taken the liberty of presenting himself afr a 
large house, which he happened to be accident- 
ally passing in company with a credulous friend, 
and at which a large party was being given. 
His self- introduction this time had not at first 
succeeded, and he with his friend, before he 
turned the incident to an advantage, had to con- 
gratulate themselves upon not being turned 
over into the hands of the police. 

These past freaks of Tom I fully remembered 
when 1 found myself in his company at the Fair, 
»nd it was with some suspicion and distrust that 
1 timidly followed his steps from one stall and 
booth to another. However, Tom was thefinest 
looking man there was in the room, with a face 
and figure that could assume any thought or 
character, and he did not lack friends and ad- 
mirers among the fair. 

At one of these stalls after calling for cham- 
pagne punch, he was civil enough to give me an 
introdution to a lady striking alike for the 
symmetry of her face and form, and dressed in 
the most eblouissante of costumes. The name 



of the lady I was unable to unders'and, and the 
manner in wbich she regarded my introducer 
led me at first to suppose that he ha,d never 
eeen her before — that the introduction was one 
of his customary jokes. However, the fair parti 
did not seem offended. She met me in conver- 
sation half way, and in her tone a singular mix- 
ture of sentiment and of hilarity (perhaps a 
little forced) was to be detected. We were soon 
conversing with tbe ease of ordinary acquaint- 
ances. In fact while thus engaged I was not a 
little astonisbed to discover tnat I had actually 
chanced upon an old aequaintasce — one emiie- 
ly above the commonplace — an eccentric char- 
acter so queerly made up of ideal fancies and 
drawing-room conventionalities as to put all 
description out of the question. 

Of course in a moment Tom Vanderside was 
fojgotten. We had become familiar— w6 had 
become confidential. We conversed and ate 
ice-creams in friendly unison behind the cham- 
pagne fountain— behind the plates and disties 
of the restaurant — we promenaded through the 
rooms and upon tbe moonlit balcony. The 
whole scene commenced to lose the ordi- 
nary commonplace ou 1 nes of a fair. I had 
soon begun toassume (he somewhat exaggerated 
tone of thinking of the lady upon my arm. Ouca 
upon the balcony, and affected by tbe number- 
less lights in-doors, the sounds of music and 
dancing from the hall, the gossamer costumes 
of the other fair visitors, snd the auimation and~ 
fervid sentiment of my companion, I found my- 
self lifted into an imaginary world. My com- 
panion was speaking of herself, with me for ft 
listener, and at that moment the Princess Sche- 
rezade, in her thousand and second story, 
would not have possessed more interest. 

I had come to the Fair with Tom Vanderside, 
and had proposed to amuse myself in hia com- 
pany. But I was now loo mucb interested in 
the animated conversation of my new acquain- 
tance to give him any futtner thoughts. Her 
story, lor she told me one of herself of tbe 
wildest and most fantastic character, became 
subsequently so blended with what I saw, that 
I shall attempt giving it below— though neces- 
sarily without any of that weirdoess of tone or 
grotesquerie of style that formed so striking a 
feature of the original narrative : 
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II.— An Ideal 



Estimate — The 
Scherezade. 



Princess 



"I do not believe myself superstitious ; but 
there must be days when the guardian angel, 
who ordinarily shields us from temptation, aban ■ 
dons his post, and leaves the threshold of our 
hearts open to whatever malignant spirits may 
choose to enter. The German superstition of 
the Walpurgis Night, when wicked demons are 
supposed to be abroad and hold full sway over 
I the mind, is, I am convinced, founded on a. true 
[insight into our nature. 

"I went one eveniDg— oh, to me, ever memorable 
night— to a performance at the Opera. The day 
had been overcast and stormy, and my spirits had 
conformed to the weather. 1 had fouDd myself in 
that humor when yon regard with sullen discon- 
tent your most sacred principles of action ; when 
you feel like yielding to every capricious impulse, 
when your pulse beats high and you are tired of 
your best friends ; and, above all, tired of the 
commonplace. I was doubly unfortunate, in that 
I was called upon to take an important step, and 
the decision you. make when thus situated is 
nearly always the wrong one. I was the be- 
trothed of a worthy man, who had long loved 
me ; the union promised everything that was not 
denied by my own wayward character. I had 
as much lee'ing for my intended as I had tor 
any ooe. But the truth is, I had never known, 
with the exception just mentioned, what the 
(■mnrlp, passion was— I had never loved anybody. 

"To dissipate my doubts, disoel niv blai'-k 
humors, and at any rate pnt off my decision 
until the morrow, I determined, in spite of the 
weather, to go to the Opera. 

" I f jnnd the houBe crowded— perhaps with 
people whom came there, like me, to p«c»pe 
from themselves. The performance was 'Robert 
Je Diable." I was soon painfully interfiled in 
the weird music— the supernatural machinery — 
the ghosts, goblins and infernal tram winch 
figure in this well-known play— perhaps from 
the power of the music, perhaps from tlie pre- 
disposition to which I have jnsr alluded. At any 
rate, at the end of one of th« acts, when ihir> 
curtain fell, 1 almost felt that the performance 
I hud witnessed was a realitv. 

"My amnur-nronre and the world around m* 
soon awakened aDother train of reflection, f 
occupied a prosoennm bnx. I was wel'-dressrrl, 
and— perhaps I had better sav it at once- I was 
thought pretty. I certainly was accustomed to 
incense, and it did Dot surprise me to rind a 
great manv glasses directed toward me. As I 
am telling you precisely the slate 
of tho case, and do not pre- 
• tend to be superior to the weaknesses of mv 
eex, I ought to admit that the anticipation of 
this niVadf had probanlv also affected n.y deci- 
sion in braving the weather. At any rate, I felt 
for a moment my triumph to be complete. Sur- 
rounded by beauty, I yet bad no rivals, and to 
be admired for beautv alone is no mean homage. 
Indeed Idoubt whether, after all, inthe triumphs 
your sex can achieve, there can be acv equal to 
that of a womao, shining in the foil ec'at of ber 
loveliness, with worshipers intoxicated as much 
by ber presence itself, as the music they ap- 
plaud. v 

"To think of my appearance, suggested in my 
mind at the time a train of consequences — 
whether I was destined to meet anv one who 
would exercise over mv will a lite-time spell. 
Putting the question in the most practical mari- 
ner, I set my imagination to work, and began 
to conjure no some organization that might 
possess qualities and perfections the most al- 
luring. I gave him a man's strength, and a 
woman's delicacvot feature and softness. I even 
busied myself with the color of his eyes, his 
complexion, his altitude and general expression,. 



By the time I had completed) the traits of my 
Frankenstein, he had become palpable_ to my 
eyes, indeed, so openly and evidently visible was 
my creation to my sight, that I finally came to 
see him as clearly as I could see anything. Per- 
haps it was the infernal or supernatural char- 
acter of the music which had affected me, or it 
may have been my nerves, or a diseased state of 
my mind ; at any rate, I soon began to fancy 
that the figure had discovered me and was bend- 
ing on me the full glance of his eyes. A mo- 
ment more and his gaze had become to me 
audible — no need for us the dull medium of 
words — oar minds were already en rapport. 'Let 
me come to you," I seemed to hear him say ; 
'souls like ours have no need of the dull for- 
mality of introductions.' I whispered 'Come ;' 
but the next moment, smiling at my folly, I 
rubbed my eyes. When I looked agair/Tbe 
figure had disappeared. 'There are no such 
being",' I sighed, 'as exist in a fond woman's 
fancy ;' and, trying to dispel the illusion, I en- 
deavored to find amusement in other parts of 
the house. 

" Scarcely had I resolved upon doing so, when 
a figure passed in the rear of rriy box which 
caused to run through my frame an involuntarv 
tremor— a feeling similar to that wbfch one is 
said to experience when an enemy treads over 
what will be your grave. The gentleman who 
attended me arose, exchanged a word with the 
new comer, and gave him his seat. In the agi- 
tation I was in, I could not tell whether he had 
beeo formally presented or not ; at any rate, the 
being whom I had taken for a creation of my 
fancv was now seated at my side. 

"It took me a few minutes to recover from 
my emotion, during which time my strange 
visiter was speaking of the ordinary subjects of 
conversation without appearing to be aware of 
my embarrassment. He spoke easily and 
gracefully, as with a mind stored with informa- 
tion, of the opera in various countries, the 
comparative merits of the most celebrated of 
living prime domic, and was evidently familiar 
with the manners and customs of different 
r:ic;s. Mis address was so agreeable that I 
eooo had recovered sufficient assurance to in- 
quire : 
" 'Have we ever met before this evening? ' 
" 'Jt is not many months since I landed on 
this continent for the first time.' 

" Hie answer, I noticed, admitted the appa- 
rent impossibility of our ever having met be- 
loie, and yet abstained from saying so. 

" 'Still your face is familiar. I could almost 
suppose, were it not for its absurdity, that we 
h&d met in another state of beiDg. My conver- 
sation I give you leave to find singular (here I 
laughed almost hysterically) for a first meet- 
ing.' 

" 'Your remark is by no means absurd— yon 
ODly express an idea about which philosophers 
have always battled, and concerning which, in 
our present relations to science, and in out 
ianoiance of the unknown shadowy world that 
surrounds us. it is impossible to know anything 
certain. Nevertheless what you mention so 
hestatingly I believe to be a matter of fact. I 
might relnte many incidents which would seem 
to you strange.' 

'I have said, I think, sufficient to show the 
influence and hold my strange companion had 
upon me, though perhaps without satisfac- 
torily explaining its origin. I do not think he 
remained at my side more than half an hoar, 
and yet it seemed to me a long dura- 
tion of time. As when the brain is un- 
der tbe influence of certain narcotics, the pas- 
sage of years seem compressed into the space 
of moments. But at tbe end of that time he 
arose, and telling me that we would meet again . 
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goon, he disappeared frem my view. I watched 
him as he left me, and beard his descending 
footsteps, and instead of listening to the per- 
formance, I set myself to work to analyze my 
feelings and endeavor if possible to regain my 
connection with the world around me. 

"Bullet me first attempt to give you some idea 
of the way in which I had been affected by the 
being who had just left me. 

''You are perhaps a profound observer of 
men— at any rate you imagine so— and have but 
little confidence in descriptions of character 
which abound in mystery. You regard them as 
so many Byronic impossibilities, which have 
disappeared along with ghosts and fairies and 
other exploded chimeras of the past. 

"Nevertheless, I contend that, there are in life 
such people—men who vanish and flit about 
without any one knowing the why and where- 
fore—who look as if they had lived a thou- 
sand years, and who yet seem endowed 
with perpetual youth— men who are shadowy 
and indistinct in all of their relations, walk- 
ing enigmas, perambulating sphinxes. It is 
not difficult, seeing them, to imagine that you 
have before you the Wandering Jew. Mephisto- 
philea, the discoverer of tbe hidden Elixir, er of 
the talismans of Solomon, wboibave sold them- 
selves to the Evil One, or who have done any 
other conceivable act to separate themselves 
from human sympathy. There was about this 
man something of all this, which frightened and 
subdued me, and which, perhaps, I need hardly 
say, made a too strong impression upon my im- 
agination. 

"Altogether, what with the emotions of the 
day, the effect of the play, my meeting with this 
man, I was in a state of agitation and excite- 
ment such as I have never experienced betor 
or since. I could only recur to his parting word 
and wonder how they were to be realized — when 
and where was I again to meet him. Suddenly, 
I remembered an assembly to which I had been 
invited; 'perhaps 'be will be there,' I said, and 
without understanding what I did, or why I did 
it, I signified my desire to leave to my escort, 
and, once out of the opera, ordered my "carriage 
to drive to the place in question. 

"The night was assuredly the blackest in the 
calendar. As I rode the thunder pealed and 
•the lightning fell. One vivid flash suddenly 
illumined the street. It was only momentary, 
but by it I thought I saw tbe figure of the un- 
known, around whom the forks seemed to play 
as if in someway influenced by him. But on 
reaching the house I was induced to think that 
I had been mistaken, as I found that he had 
preceded me. 

" What passed afterwards I hardly know. There 
was an intoxication of the senses, of some over- 
mastering will ; but it was far from love — which 
scarcely made me accountable for my actions ; 
which hurried on from one chase of feeling to 
another ; which made roe, if not unconscious, 
at least uncontrollable by the looks and thoughts 
of my friends who surrounded me. 

*■ It was toward morning when the wax-tapers 
burnt low in their sockets, and the flowers with- 
ered on the head, and the color faded from tbe 
cheeks of beauty, that there came the crisis of 
my fate. A dance was about to be performed, 
at that time a novelty in out fashionable world, 
and which mueh resembled the Tarantula or 
the Danza de la Seduxion. As its name sug- 
gests, it was a dance whijh delineated, in a sort 
of pantomime, the advances of tbe suitor, tbe 
coquetry of the ladv and her final consent to his 
«nit, which is signified by the dropping of a 
bouquet from her hands Into his. 

"On any other occasion, I should never have 
listened to a proposal for a moment for taking 
» part in a performance which, according to our 



notions of propriety. eaus's-s a young lady to 
appear in attitudes inconsistent with the digni- 
ty of her sex. As it was,it was the voice of onlylhalt 
of my soul, and I would eladly have refused if 
I had known how. Though I could not resist, 
I struggled ; for, from the moment he whis- 
pered his request in my ear and touched my un- 
willing band, I felt that my fate, through 
all time, was being irretrievably decided. 

"Meanwhile the music had commenced, and 
we bad taken par positions. The coyness, the 
unwillingness to be led on, which was part of 
my role in the first part of the dance, I perhaps 
performed all the better from my shrinking 
from the position altogether. But the ardor of 
the lover redoubles- it soon seemed to me im- 
possible to resist. My head was turning, the 
spectators began to appear like mocking fiends 
who, seeing the devouring whirlpool into 
which 1 was drifting, yet abstained from as- 
sisting me. The music grows more giddy, 
his ardent gaze is alreavy fixed on the bouquet 
which I tremblingly clutch in my hands.* Is 
tbere no hand to stay me— pity me kind Heaven, 
and let not these emblems of innocence be tbe 
seal of my perdition 1 One more gasp— my 
partner is bending on one knee— has clasped 
my hand and seeks to fix my gaze. I could 
read in his eyes more eloquently than if de- 
scribed bv word : ' Be mice ; cease strug- 
gling ! * My limbs were trembling under me. 

"I gave one lingering glance around the room . 
The moment after the flowers had fallen from 
my hand as if by their own weight. 

' I had given my consent. Henceforth I was 
powerless to struggle." 

My companion paused for breath) or as if at 
a loss how further to proceed. 

"And you were married?" I ventured to 
stammer, disgusted at the turn things had 
taken. The fact was my own heart had begun 
to be a little affected^ 

" No ; but I am his betrothed— his affianced 
bride ; and this very night—" 

Her further speech was interrupted by the 
appearance of Vanderside. 

III.— A Illsaolvlng View. 

Tom's manner had about it an affected digni- 
ty, coldnesg and formality, which, in the ab- 
sence of any other reason to account for it, I 
was uncharitable enough to attribute to punch. 

" I am not fndiscreet in interrupting you," 
said Tom in the tone of a Monte Cbristo. At 
the same moment be extended bis elbow at that 
angle which plainly meant that the lady I was 
with was to take this arm. 

"On the contrary ; permit me to politely as? 
sure TOTiyou are 'interrupting a most romantic 
narrative." 

"One polite assurance merits another ; per- 
mit me to suggest that I feel inclined to go 
home. 

" Iu that case, Tom, follow your own "nchna- 
tion— by all means, go." 

" You interrupted me a moment too soon; I 
was about to tell you that the lady you have 
upon your arm is my betrothed — my intended. 
You must admit that your two hours conversa- 
tion at tbe first meeting—" 

" I was too stupified to hear the conclusion of 
his sentence. Before I had recovered my sur- 
prise tbe lady in question had disappeared in the 
direction of the dressing-room. 

"Aud voutellme you are engaged to marry 
her," I muttered to myself rather than inquired 
of bim. „ , ._ , 

"TLe ceremonv, In confidence, win be per- 
formed to-night. There »re no legal impedi- 
ments, so far as Iinow." 

"Have you ever appeared W tne role of tiia 
Wandering Jew?" 

"It is poe»ibU," 
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"Are you a vampire ?" 

"I am particular about my dishes; but the 
food you refer to — " 

"Are you possessed of the necromantic— the 
talismans ol Solomon — art? — the power of in- 
fluencing people against their will ? Hoif in the 
deuce, m short, did you come to be engaged ?" 
Vanderside laughed the iaugh of one pos- 
sessed of a superior intelligence. "I see what 
you are driving at," he said with an explanatory 
air. " My. -fiancee has evidently been giving you 
an account of our '.■'mrtsbip, and, like every 
other woman, she Baturally like* to have a 
flight coloring of romance attached to an event 
of so much importance. That shows the differ- 
ent ways that events aftv-ct different people. 
Every woman would perhaps tell you a storv 
about her lover similar to what you have heard 
to-night, were she to tell you what she really 
thinks after drinking two or three glasses of 
punch such as they sell at fairs. 

"The simple facts, however, are that I met 
her one night by blundering in ber box at the 
opera, and tor a time supposed her to be some- 
hody else. We met accirientiy two or three times 
the 84IM8 night, and wbat you would set down 
to mv impudence, the truer insisht of a woman 
rightly construed into more superhuman attri- 
butes. I am a good looking fellow, and the 
stiuggle between her love at first sight tor me 
and oer regard for the proprieties explains all 
id the reBt, Hut she is coming — nut a word. 
So long as she is willing to surround our nup- 



tials with a demoniacal glamour.it will belas goc 
a way of keeping up discipline as any otner." 

" But peopie sometimes make discoveries 
she may not lite, it perhaps when she comes t 
rind out her mistake— that she was under 
momentary intatuation. The sex are capable i 
revenge." 

" I snail think up some new chat acter befoi 
that misfortune arrives. At any rate, I shall nc 
have the politeness to step from my pedpst, 
until she discovers for herself that I am not 
hero." 

Tom extendedTiis hand and the smile ot sn 
penor intelligence beamed over bis face. As h 
bade me adieu the sound of a carriage wa 
heard below, and looking from the gallery th 
figure of the Scherezade of the hour before wa 
discovered entering the carriage, entering to 
with one whom I subsequently discovered 'wa 
the. former suitor whom loiu badsofareclipeet 
In fact, why make a short s Tylong? Schere 
zade's marriage did sudd nv'take place tha 
night, ana Tom Vanderside— who had affectei 
a clever woman for one evening with a power as o 
fascination, wno had made her almost>believehi 
was Mepbistopheles, or some supernatural char 
acter— found that he had been thrown into tb 
shade by his more prosaic rival. The natural at 
tachmeut of (low growth asserted its power. 01 
perhaps a suspicion was awakened in her mint 
that Tom's powers were of a superficial charac 
ter. At any rate, the bridegroom that let 
Bcherezadb to the altar was the termer lover 
and not Tom Yanderside. 
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A STORY OF THE RIVER COAST. 



I. Departure. 

Those who knew the late Capt. Destrehan will 
remember him as a cynic of a pleasant type. He 
amused himself with laughing at the follies of 
men, and in placing his friends in situations 
which would compel them to show the baser 
clay of which they were composed. His studies 
of character would have looked like harmless 
practical jokes, had not their uniform denoue- 
ment argued a little malice against the whole 
human race. 

It was in some such mood that he one day 
summoned his nephew, a sleek and well-fed 
young man, to his presence, and inquired if he 
had never thought about marrying. 

"I am only twenty-one," answered Anthony 
Destrehan, the youth in question, "and had 
never given the subject the thought which it 
perhaps demands. However, I have already a 
half a dozen angelic creatures in view, with 
whom one might perhaps lire hapDily. If you, 
therefore, think it necessary to look at others — " 
"You are right ; it is necessary that you look 
the second time." 

"In that case I will hunt up a seventh party 
to see what can be accomplished." 

"On the contrary, yon need do nothing of the 
sort. I have saved you that trouble. The lady 
is already at hand." 
"But in case there should be difficulties ?" 
" In case you decline, or in case you do not 
show youriself sufficiently interesting to capti- 
vate her fancy and with it her hand, it will be 
your misfortune. In that case, you had better 
think how you ate henceforth to manage to live." 
"And when am I to see tbe lady — when am I 
to make my election, or rather my matrimonial 
essay ?" 

"Not for a few weeks to come. At present I 
Propose to ufeTour talents in a different man- 
ner. I believe you pretend to have been going 
through a course of legal studies ?" 

"You forget. I have been recently called to 
tbe bar." 

" What I wish you then to do is to act as my 
'Sent in making inquiries about a plantation 
» few hundred miles up tbe river. It is tbe old 
Bagniere estate." 
" Have no fears— I shall purchase it for you." 
" You will do nothing of tbe sort. You are to 
so to the place itself, and simply make a report. 
Write an accurate description of tbe outhouses, 
cumber of acres and simitar details— see bow 
many mortgages are recorded, and gather in- 
formation of a useful character." 

" The task, mon oncle, will be easy— never 
fear." 

"In that case cack your trunk and leave by 
tbe next steamer."^ 
" C'est eniendu."* 

"Ouce you have completed your survey, 
Jon are to return forthwith If you have 



shown yourself discreet, upon your arrival in 
the city we will then proceed to discuss the 
question of marriage." 

Capt. Destrehan made his nephew a nod, as 
an indication that the interview was ended, and 
the latter having responded in a tone of airy 
gaiety, made a formal and respectful salute. 

''I wonder what mischief that uncle of mine 
means me now," thought the nephew, as he 
made his preparations. " Whatever result hap- 
pens, will be tolerably sure to encounter his 
malice." However, he went on board of tbe 
boat that afternoon, and at a little after 5 o'clock 
was on his way up the river. 

II- The Coast. 

The boat upon which young Destrehan bad 
embarked, like most of those in use upon the 
Mississippi, was fitted up with an extraordinary 
regard for elegance and comfort, and he founa 
no want of occupation in regarding the endless 
succession of charming villas which adorned 
either shore. 

Still the most picturesque or magnificent 
scenery will after awhile tire, and Destrehan 
soon began to look around for a companion- 
ship among the other guests. Chance favored 
him. 

At one of the meals to which he eat down, a 
gentleman occupied a seat adjoining that of 
Destrehan, whom the latter had already re- 
marked. The stranger had the manners of a 
man of society, though Destrehan did not quite 
like his face. There was an expression in it 
half hypocritical, half timid. In some side re- 
mark that he chanced to make, and which gave 
offence to a third traveler, Destrehan had ob- 
served that he had bad but little response to 
make, and had allowed him almost to become 
involved in a quarrel without coming to his 
support. 

Still he seemed disposed to talk, and the ordi- 
nary commonplaces of travelers were ex- 
changed. He ordered a bottle of wine, and 
something like animation began to be imparted 
to the conversation. 

The stranger, who appeared to have been n, 
traveler, expressed himself most readily in find- 
ing fault with everything he saw around him. 
He first commenced by sneering at the dinner : 

" Here, you see, is a country that has every 
variety of flesh and game : only they cook every 
dish in the same way. I have a growing pre- 
sentment," he said, as be ordered a second sup- 
ply of fish, " that I shall die of starvation " 

" Steamboat fare is generally rather popular," 
said Destrehan. 

" One must eatsomething," said the strangor, 
as he entrenched himself with a circle of dish- 
es. "The cooking we get will be the death of 
me; but one never knows how to die gracefully. 
And tbe liquors 1" Here he emptied mechan- 
icallv his glass. 

"Bad, certainly," said Destrehan ; "but li 
disappears. Another bottle, waiter." 

The last remark made his companion conu- 



dential. Tbe two travelers exchanged cards. 
The name of the stranger proved to be Caskie. 

"How much farther do your travels lead you?" 
inquired Destrehan. " I get off at the Bagniere 
plane." 

" What, the old plantation chateau which is 
just on ahead?" 

" I imagine you describe the place rightly." 

Caslrie gave Mm a cool, scrutinizing look, an 
much as to inquire what was the object of his 
viMt, but he merely added: 

"I am bound for the same place. I see we 
are destined to be thrown together." 

" About our landing— will the Captain—" 

" There will be no trouble. I have alreadv 
spoken about that, and the boat will snon round 
to. I believe the deckhands are already making 
ready with the gangway. We had better look 
after our baggage." . . 

They were soon put on shore, and Caekie 
having left Destreban the privilege of reward- 
ing the porter for his trouble, and having 
placed the trunks in the care of a servant who 
came down, tbe two walked toward the house. 

"I see the chimneys of the engar house,"' 
said Destrehan, "but where is the residence?" 

"That is hid behind the dense grove of orange 
trees. Tbe house is an old affair, and was built 
as loeg ago as the Spanish occupation. I am 
glad you are along with me," said Caskie, who 
looked as if he was trying to turn his new ac- 
quaintance to advantage. 

Ill— The Plantation Chateau 

It was near nightfall as the guests appeared 
in front of the door. Destrehan felt a present- 
ment of something, he hardly knew what, in 
entering. While waiting upon the verandah 
steps for some one to appear, he remarked a 
very pretty hand, covered with diamonds, which 
rested upon the sill of one of the upper win- 
dows. 

Soon after, in answer to their summons, Mroe. 
Gilbaux, by which name Destrehan understood 
their hostess to be called, welcomed them at 
the door. Caskie, who had apparently visited 
the house before upon business, formally pre- 
sented him. The open and sincere welcome 
which one receives in the country followed. 

" The letter which preceded you tells me you 
come on business," said the hostess. "In the 
country we are little troubled with guests. Your 
visit must, therefore, be one of pleasure." 

The guests replied in tbe Bame spirit, and a 
servant led the way to the rooms which had 
been placed at their disposition. 

By the way," said Caskie, as they mounted the 
stairs together, " it is not about the sale of the 
property " 

"Something very near it; a glance at its 
value, title deeds, etc., is the object of my visit." 

" Oh, it is," said Caekie, a little embarrassed. 
" The fact is that I happen to have one or two 
mortgages— it ought to be your first care to 
examine into them." 

Destrehan had begun to be amazed at the 
sharp way in which his new acquaintance looked 
after his own interests. 

" Are these mortgages old ?" 

" They have been hanging on since Butler's 
time," said Caskie. 

"And the object of your visit is to look after 
these?" 

" 5fou are right— at least partly that." 

"You appear very much at home here," said 
Destrehan. " Where is M. Gilbaux?" 

" Well, you won't see much of him— he sits 
about on the back portico— his influence is felt 
in the yearly settlement of accounts. I see 
they have given us a double room, and our 
trunks are already up here. Be alive there, 
Joe, (to the servant,) and get the locks open as 



a guess as to 

"There's do need of that auction," said Des- 
treban. "We can Bee the kitchen, and prepara- 
tions are already on foot." 

"You are rig bt, and we had better lose no 
time io dressing." 

Uefore tbe operation had been completed the 
bell had founded. Caekie led the way and 
p'8ced himself at ibe bead of tbe table. Mme. 
Gilbaux was alieady at tbe opposite end. 

For some moments after being seated, Caskie 
defrayed tbe expenses of conversation, or was 
tbe principal talker. He carved and criticised 
the dishes and disparaged tbe servants. 

" This Caskie seems most infernally at home 
here," thought Destrehan. " That mortgage of 
his evidently gives him privileges." 

Whatever may have bpen bis manner, it did 
nnt affect the soirits of their host. 

Destreban now regarded attentively her hand. 
It did not apoear to be the one tbe sparkle of 
whose diamonds had first attracted his atten- 
tion. 

The moment after his glance of inquiry, 
an addition was made to their number. It 
was a lady who entered, and Mme. Gilbaux in- 
troduced the last comer as her daughter Made- 
line. She bowed to Destrehan, but did not again 
look in his direction. 

Destrehan bestowed one glance to see if tbe 
diamonds were all there, and then remembered 
the advice of his uncle. 

IV.— Introduction. 

The meal finished," Mme. Gilbaux accepted 
Deetreban's arm, and the two promenaded upon 
the verandah. 

Caekie placed himself in a lazy attitude upon 
the railings, and disposed himself to smoke a 
cigar. Miss Madeline, the daughter, stood 
near him with a match, and appeared to derive 
pleasure in watching bis movements and the 
wreaths of smoke. As she stood, her hand 
rested on his arm* 

" This won't do," said Caskie, " wasting time 
here; Where's Mr. Gilbaux? Time's money." 

As if he knew already, without awaiting any 
answer, he started, without further ceremony, 
to leave the party. Mme. Gilbaux, however, 
begged Destrehan to excuse her absence, and 
took C.'s arm. The pendency of the mortgage 
Destrehan reaflily guessed to be the cause of 
her absence. 

Miss Madeline, left alone with Destrehan, led 
the way to tbe parlor. Her guest followed dis- 
creetly behind. 

"Her figure," he thought, "is extremely a la 
mode, though rather too erect and statuesque. 
She appears to be very reserved and cold." He 
attempted to converse. He was answered in 
French and found difficulty in persuadiDg her 
to abandon tbe use of that language. 

"I shall clearly not make a very dangerous 
impression upon the daughter," he thought. "I 
should like to know why she never looks at one; 
or if by chance you happen to catch her eve, 
why her glance is always shadowy and evanes- 
cent. I wish tbe mother would return." 

Not quite sure of what would be his success, 
under the circumstances, of attempting to en- 
tertain with conversation, Destrehan at the 
first opportunity begged to hear her at the 
piano. "You will find me,"he said, "themost 
patient and pleased of listeners." 

Miss Madeline gave a glance full of vivacity. 

" You have prepared your mind for the worst. 
It would perhaps be cruelty to put vour patience 
and easily pleased sense of hearing to the test." 

"I shall endeavor to be critical if I can in 
this way better hope to please." 

" Mo, not that ; a fair compromise would ds 



to listen without trembling vour mint! with 
thinking of compliments at the close of the 
performance. Have you any preference ? " 

"I promise in advance to be pleased at any- 
thing— that is if I am not too good-natured or 
patient." 

She now played, without regard to the last 
speech, a brilliant morceau. In her attitudes 
and quick glances from the notes to the 
piano, all of her coldness bad disappeared. 
fler manner was so instinct with life that 
Destrehan thought, in seeing her, of some wild 
animal suddenly brought under restraint. Tbe 
expression of some such grotesque thought 
was Written on his face. 

"My playing has not pleased." 

"On the contrary—" 

"Do you plav yourself, Mr. Destrehan ?" 

"Yes, Miss Madeline. " 

At that moment, Mme. Gilbaux entered, and 
MissMadeline, under cover of this entry, with- 
drew. 

V— An Impression. 

When Destrehan awoke the next morning, the 
pight of a small glove Ivirg upon his dressing 
table brought Miss Madeline to his mind. 

"She must have occupied this room before 
»y coming," be thought." "And this lace work 
and stays— as I live, it is a corset. It has en- 
closed a pretty figure." 

Destrehan lookiDg out of his window at that 
moment Baw a carriage at the door, arjd encount- 
ered the glance of Miss Madeline preparing to 
go out. Determined henceforth to give no caus<3 
of complaint he hastened to offer his assistance 
in helping her to enter. But Caskie happened 
to be passing at the same moment and her band 
wag given -to him, though he had made no at- 
tempt to take it. 

" At the rate," be remarked, " at which we 
ire going, we are likely to know less of each 
other than when first introduced " 

Destrehan, through timidity, kept out of the 
way until evening. Not to appear ill-natur D 'l 
or offended, he exerted himself to give an air 
of animation to the conversation. There was 
other company in the parlor, too. at that h«ur, 
and it was impossible to avoid meeting Mips 
Madeline. Once, while promenading with her, 
she made the following statement : 

"My education b as been of the most absurd 
character. I am almost ashamed to speak of 
those accomplishments at which I most excel. 
My fa'her has been disappointed in having a 
daughter instead of a son. In revenge he has 
caused me to bestow attention upon pursuits 
which are #oavetiroes of doubtful value in your 
eex, and of none whatever in ours. I have for 
instance learned to fire a gun or pistol with some 
accuracy. I am vain of my Bkill on horseback, 
bnt as I grow older I become ashamed to have 
to admit that I have wasted so much time." 

" And you have always remained here ?" 

"Subsequently mama came to the conclusion 
that my education was not greatly progres- 
sing. I was then sent to a convent. There 
tbey finished me off, and I have returned. I 
haTe learned to sav prunes and prisms." 

Destrehan was beginning almost to hke his 
new acquaintance. He asked her hand for the 
waltz. She refused his request coldly. A 
moment after she explained that she was en- 
gaged. 

" Would you like to have me find your part- 
ner?" 

•'Yes; it is Mr. Caskie." 

"Your partner is a gentleman of good taste. 
He compliments himself, I. observe, so far as to 
dance only with you." , 

''-Yes, he wishes to pretend that I am the only 
lady present who waltzes well." 
" I would have made the same statement it it 



would have entitled me to the fame privilege." 
"Privilege! ¥ou are right. He is my cousin, 

and I give my cousin privileges." 
Destrehan, secretly exasperated to the last 

degree, found it no easy task to look amiable 

tor the rest of the evening. 

"VI.— denouement. 

Not wishing, at'tei the last conversation, to he 
annoyed or betray any feeling one wav or the 
othir, he contiivt-.d to miss seeing Madeline at 
breakfast, and subsequently occupied himself 
in the library, in examining the title deeds to 
the estate. 

The parior door was open. The faint sounds 
of music, which emanated from Miss Madeline's 
hands, distracted Destrehan's attention. The 
notes trickled from Her fingers like drops of 
falling water. These, in turn, would be follow- 
ed by little bursts of melody that excited his 
blood like a fever. 

In this mood, a servant delivered a message at 
the door. Miss Madeline complained of ennui, 
her compliments, and begged that Mr. Destre- 
han would desist for once from his labors. 

DeBtiehan sent a discreet message, but re- 
mained away. 

The servant soon returned. He must come. 
Madeline wished to practice a duet and required 
his assistance. A second excuse was pleaded, 
bur this time more faintly. 

By this time he was indisposed for labor. He 
lit a cigar, and, in a half reclining attitude, 
amused himself with reading a novel. 

While surrounded with a dense volume of 
8tno!;e, he was suddenly awakened from bis 
revery by seeing Miss Madeline standing with 
folded arms over bis chair. Sbe was regarding 
him coolly. " Your business is of a very exact- 
ing nature." 

Destrehan arose to his feet and attempted an 
explanation. 

" What is it that you wish to accomplish?" 
she inouired. 

"I thought myself simply too uninteresting 
to inflict mv company upon others." 

" What else?" 

"That we are not destined to be very good 
friend" — that we had better let each other 
ahne."' 

Madeline gazed at bim angrily. 

"Do vou wish to avoid me?" 

"Yes"." 

" It shall not be so, Mr. Destrehan." 

He gave a look of inquiry, and saw that her 
cheek was burning with emotion of some sort. 

" You are to make yourself agreeable. You 
are to ride with me on horseback— to accom- 
panvmein a boat, and to listen to my guitar 
when I wish to sail. You shall be near me un- 
der the long f hadows of the cypress. Do you 
suppose that, having you here in this bouse all 
alone, I do not intend' to have my way? " 

" I should like to fathom the motive for ber 
conduct," he thought. "That cynic uncle 
must have known this girl, and Koown that 
( n 'e in her company I would have committed a 
folly, one way or tbe other. But who that bi" 
ber coldness and reserve a few days ago, could 
have suspected such subtlety and finesse?" 

■VII.— Ambrosia. 

The succeeding week was tbe happiest oT 
Destreban's life. Caskie had gone up the river 
for a tew days. Destrehan and Madeline were 
alone. He shut hiH eyes to what was beyond, 
and sighed only that time could not remain sta- 
tionary. 

Madeline, at his first interview, had only 
seemed to him a handsome woman of fioe 
phvsique, with a little more than ordinary intel- 
ligence. He now regarded her as one of those 
gorgeous types of beauly which enervates — 



which intoxicates. Each day she acquired an 
additional charm; her face burned with a deeper 
glow. In her eyes was a dreamy expression, 
and about the iris was a transparent light. His 
happiness was of repose, and not of hysteric 
mirth — akin rather to melancholy. He was 
wondering how long his elysium, his delirium 
would last — whether it would riDen into love, 
and whether any expression would not dispel it 
forever. 

But as the hours slipped away each had a 
growing foreboding that tbey were but at child's 
, play. It affected the two in different ways. It 
I made Destrehan indisposed for occu nation of 
any sort. The more Madeline saw the ecd of 
the folly the more she abandoned herself to it, 
for the time being. She was no longer con- 
tented to remain seated at ber music, or sew- 
ing, with her head pensively inclined to one 
side. Ever in motion, she would move quickly 
abont the house, the little heels to her slippers 
making a music to which Destrehan never 
grew tired of listening. 

But one dav she had eat down upon a foot- 
stool near, while the latter read ber tbe poems 
of Abbe Bouquette, of our city, then much ad- 
mired. Destrehan remarked at the time that 
Madeline was very prettily dressed. Hpr black 
hair, rippled to tbe back part of her head, was 
momentarily confined by an ivcr\r comb, but 
soon broke through this impediment into a 
cascade of glossy curls. She wore a simple 
white dress, and from th's her still whiter 
shoulders were escaping like a delicate bud from 
its imprisoning calyx. Sealed upi.n ber stool, 
her hj,nds clasped around her knee, a delicate 
slirper unconsciously appeared benea'li the 
folds of her dress. Madeline wistfully regarded 
him. 

" ' Ton appear in an elevated mood, Madeline. 
You are above me in the clouds Teil me, who 
remain behind upon the dull earth, whst you 
have been idealiziog about?' 

"'1 have been making my future to orcier— 
creating tbe most rosy of all exi-teno s. and 
banishing dull care altonelhpr.' " she continued 
on in this vein until ber expression became ra- 
diant, her gestures vehement, and until she 
bad infused some of ber own feeling into 
his more apathetic nature. Madeline had a 
charming way of carnincr ber diminutive little 
bands halt behind her that was sufficient of 
itself to banish all philosophical com^o-nre. 

"But where do voq ger, so much animation, 
Madeline? Have vou a suoerinr organization 
that derives health and glow Irom an atmos- 
phere that effects me wit ti languor? T5p k. :ir-|e 
composed. I cannot become lively, bir, you 
may become less vivacious. Near you I am the 
heavy pack horse beside Tegasus. Von ate 
anxious to tell me something: or is it that, vou 
wieh to fold me in your arms and have not the 
courage? I shall m'ver leel composer) in your 
presence. If you passed near me when asleep 
mv dreams would be disturbed, t here is no 
telling what ymi would do to m° if vou found 
me asleep. Would you kiss mo ? ' 

"If you continue to nia'.o me such speephf*", 
you will Dever have to dr^ad such ami-fortune." 

"My business i-> finished m your mother's 
bouse, Madeliue. I have remained here too 
long, and the next, s teamer that passes must 
take me to Ihe city." 

"But that passes to-nigM. Bu' B»nv a f , least 
until Mr. Oaslde returns. When that Impuer.*, 
I am to "igit tbe citv under his charge. My 
trunks are already packtd, and everything m 
readiness." 

" Tbe next, boat must carry me awav, Made- 
line. And this leads m«> to say that it is a mis- 
take about our never knowing when wn are 
happv. I have been happv almost every moment, 
of the past week. Conscious of my happiness 
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not believe it would last. I iuubu i^ake from 
the atmosphere in which you have transported 
me, to the duller realities." 

" Dream a little longer— I will strew your 
couch with fresh flowers. JX'eveiileZ'VOus pas bd 
ewlormi." 

"But, Madeline, now that I think of it, tell 
me something of Caskie." 

Her face became pale. The name was obvious- 
ly connected with her thoughts — with what had 
already been shadowed forth in the troubled ex- 
pression of her face. 

" Tell you something of him— he is my cousin," 
she said slowly. 

" But I know that, already." 

" Is that all you know? " 

" You have never told me there was anything 
more to know." 

" He is my fiance— my intended." 

" You are jesting— I do not understand." 

" He is tbe gentleman whom mama has picked 
out to marry me." 

Destrehan had the moment before felt near 
Madeline as a fire-worshiper would have in tbe 
presence of the sun. At the last words a 
shadow as of an imperceptible cloud had fallen 
over his life. Upon the glassy waters was 
the slight imperceptible tremor which hinted 
at coming shipwreck and storm. 

In a moment tbe brain of Destrehan was in a 
whirl— the recent conversations andincidents of 
his life was the gamut over which his memory 
was endlessly running. For his week's happi- 
ness the fates were making bitter amends. How- 
ever, by an extraordinary effort he restrained 
any expression of feeling and continued the 
conversation in the same tone of light jest as 
be'ore. 

There w*s one thing that now appeared ob- 
vious. Madeline, though she knew she was 
plighted to another man, bad deliberated set to 
work to make upon him the deepest possible 
impression. 

Another circumstance also noted was that 
Destreban's gaiety produced upon ber the op- 
posite effect. Her face became of a deadly 
pal'ir. 

"I have not, after all, done more than amuse 
bisfancj." she thought. "He simply despises 
me for mv treachery, and is only affected 
enough to be at-tonished." 

"I am not sorry to have met you, Madeline," 
h« now siirl. "lou have awakened a great 
many dreamy fancies I shall delight to remem- 
ber. Still I' shall have trouble to find some 
nepen'he for my regrets in having to leave you 
at all." 

At the moment ho spoke but one idea was oc- 
cupying the mind of Destrehan. He was think- 
ing of the manv young men of brilliancy and 
talent whom be had seen wear out awd die from 
dissipation and other causes in his own short 
career. He was wondering whether some such 
blow as he had just experienced had not been 
the premonition of tneirdoom, had not sounded 
the deatb-knell to happiness and hope. A wild 
and unnatural species of ecstacy took possession 
of bis heart — melodies of pathos and tenderness 
were ringing in his ears. Madeline, meanwhile, 
was gazing at him curiously. 

" You are different from most men if you do 
not suffer. It is incredible that he does not love 
me." she mentally reasoned. 

" It is about the last time I shall have an oppor- 
tunity of being happy," he thought. "There is 
no need of talking "of tragedies in the few 
moments that are left." 

The steamer upon which he was to return had 
previously signaled its approach, and it now 
gave a more positive proof of its proximity by a 
train of smoke, and of sparks which floated be- 
hind it like a plume. By degrees an immense 
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black mass became imprinted upon the horizon, 
•esuming every moment clearer and deeper out- 
lines. It was one of those mountain loads of 
cotton, consisting of a mass of about six thous- 
and bales or more, which was bound for the 
Crescent City, and which now confronted his 
viBion. 

A fire had been kindled upon the bank of the 
river, and in answer to this signal the boat was 
rounding to. 

Destrehan extended his hand. It was taken 
by Madeline, who released it slowly. 8be was 
studying minutely every line of his face, and 
without avail. 

VIII— The Great Klver. 

The boat was run up close to the levee bank 
It was attached by hawsers, and the gangway 
shoved ashore. A bright light from a brazier, 
filled with inflammable fagots, lighted the way 
on board. 

As Destrehan was about to follow his bag- 
gage which had already preceded him, b e was 
not a little astonished to find that Caskie was 
in the boat and was just coming ashore. 

"What, Destrehan, my dear fellow, is it you "" 

"You are right, it is me, Casuie. My time has 
come— business- I return to the city by the 
boat you have quitted. I shall be just in time 
to take possession of your berth." 

" By_ no means, though you can have the one 
adjoining. I shall continue down the river with 
you. We are to have a rather grand affair of it 
going down— there is a very large number of 
young ladies and gentlemen on board on an ex- 
cursion, not to speak of four or five newly 
united conples, and a brass band." 

" Ton do not then stop with our hospitable 
friends?" 

i " Only for a moment. In fact, I am in hones 
that they are ready to keep me company. For 
the moment, au revoir." 

; With the rapidity of movement which bespoke 
an object to be accomplished, Caskie was already 
half way to the house, and was met upon the 
veAndah by the inmates. 
■ Destrehan's impression on going on board the 
boat was a feeling of surprise that C. should 
entertain any hopes of persuading Mme. Gil- 
baux and daughter to accompany him to.the 
city. Upon making inquiry, however, upon the 
boat, and giving a glance at the shore, he saw 
in a moment that the boat would necessarily be 
detained for a considerable interval. .. Upon the 
river bank several hundred bales of cotton bad 
been placed, and were now being shipped; while 
the mates were none the less busy in taking on 
board cords of wood to be used on the down- 
ward trip. 

" It will take an hear, at least, to get away 
from here," Destrehan could not at the time 
help ejaculating. "During that time, his 
readiness and power of influencing will induce 
them to get ready, if the thing be possible." 
• In fact, Destrehan saw Madeline and her 
.mother approaching the boat in three-quarters 
rof an hour after, preceded by negroes with 
(flambeaux, and bearing upon their shoulders 
the trunks and boxes which had been previously 
[prepared for the expedition. 

" I am sorry for it," thought Destrehan. "If 
the choice had been left to me we would never 
have met again by my seeking. Is it our good 
or our evil genius that always tries us with just 
.Bueh coincidences." , 

Once the party. however, entered tbe boat, be 
exerted himself to show Mme. Gilbaux *nd her 
•daughter that deference and attention always 
due by the stronger to the weaker sex, and^he 
•was now not sorry to see that Caskie was in tbe 
mood for talking, and that an opportunity was 
afforded him (Destrehan) of making himself 
^really useful. 



That is to say, that, while Caskie was na; 
rating his adventures, an opportunity was a 
lowed Destrehan to look after and secure tt 
baggage, making arrangements for the berth 
securing sleeping quarters for the servant 
brought along, and providing for the comfort < 
tbe ladies in numberless ways. These cares 01 
cupied him sufficiently for some time after th 
boat had again started on her course ; an 
when excuses for these labors were exhauste( 
he continued to acquit himself with some sm 
cess in conversing about tbe scenery of th 
river and the life and movement which ws 
meanwhile going on on the boat. 

He was not sorry when a pretext was afforde 
him for retiring for the night. 

During the following day Destrehan's tim 
was much consumed in renewing his acquaii 
tance with the Captain and some other frienc 
he chanced to meet on board. Mme. Gilban 
and her daughter were meanwhile surrounde 
with the society of tbe ladies aDd gentleme 
who were passengers, and who together coi 
tributed to make a large party. Destreha 
still showed himself watchful and attentive f 
upon the preceding day. He, however, eoi 
trived to be near his fellow travelers whe 
others were in their company; and it also t 
happened that much more of his attention wi 
bestowed upon the mother than the daughte 

In spite, however, of his skill and finesse, I 
bad to admit to himself that his actions wei 
suspected by Madeline. 

" It will be out of the question to shirk alti 
gether all animated conversation," he .. no 
reasoned, " without showing bow profound 
affected I am, and that I have been indulgin 
in dreams. I must endeavor to appear a litt 
interested and susceptible— just a little." 

In the afternoon, therefore, as the day a] 
proached its close, Destrehan threw himself i 
her way. She was dressed in white, in fv 
evening sostume, in anticipation of a hop to I 
given that evening, and Destrehan thought I 
had never seen her look more radiant. 

" Would it be happiness for you, Miss Mad 
line," he said, as they promenaded upon tli 
upper deck and looked at the scenery upon tt 
river. " to dream away your life in one of thoi 
old fashioned plantation chateaux which ai 
surrounded with dark, sombre foliage?" 

"If one was a little in love the life migl 
have some charms. But tbe gable window 
slate roofs, and orange orchards would othe 
wise soon weary you to death, even if the con 
panion of whom you are disposed to dream di 
not do you that kindness." 

" But look tor a moment at that house who* 
windows are illuminated by the setting sun. 
stands out in contrast with the shadows fro 
the clouds, which have fallen on everything eli 
around, and gleams out bright as if conveyir 
a glimpse of dreamland. What truer type i 
lite could you find, with this great river to r 
present the muddy stream of existence. Tl 
surrounding scenery and habitations will sen 
for our daily humdrum life, with its overhaul 
iDg clouds. It is in contrast with those that yoi 
der bouee, whose windows are crimsoned by tt 
rays of the sun stands far off like the existem 
for which we sigh, aDd which we never obtai: 

"It looks as if one might be very happy then 
let us persuade the Captain to put us asho 
and seek there shelter and happiness. Com 
Caskie," said Destrehan to the latter, who wi 
now approaching, "and lend your entreaties 
mine. It is absoutely necessary that we shou 
all become Arcadians." 

"You will neither of you persuade me," sa 
Madeline, "the banks look lonely. The whi 
walls which captivate your fancy are taking I 
me the form of whitened sepulchres. Tl 



Spanish moss gives the scenery a funereal 
gloom." 

"I must confess that your Arcadian elysium 
has no charms for me," eaid Caskie, " though I 
do not quite feel safe upon this boat. The 
guards are loaded almost to the water's edge." 

IX.— Premonition. 

One of the momentary lulls ensued in the con- 
versation, which frequently take place in travel- 
ing and among those who remain long in each 
other's company. For a half hour each of the 
party sat silent and absorbed, watching tbe 
•inking of the sun, the silent gathering of 
clouds, and the darkness made visible by the 
frequent flashes of lightning. 
' " Are you not afraid to remain here ?" said 
Caskie, who was the first to speak, and whose 
mind seemed running upon tbe perils of the 
river. 

"No. I am in the mood to enjoy a thunder- 
storm for once." 

"But why are we so silent? The ideas or all 
of us appear to be wandering away in those 
clouds. Sentiment is not much in my line, but 
I am dull and depressed enough this time. 
What are you studying about, Madeline?" 

"I was for once studying about you— I was 
wondering," she said, half angrily, "whether 
you were capable of a sentiment — of an attach- 
ment for anything cr anybody." 

"I am not strong that'way. I get along bet- 
ter by calculation and rule." 

"And the rule prompts you to look rather 
•iter your own than others' interests," said 
Madeline, half laughingly, as if she now fouurt 
the selfish philosophy of the other speaker 
■rather amusing than otherwise. 

"Precisely. I wish no one any harm. If they 
succeed or fail it is not my affair. I should 
help them or not as they might prove to be use- 
ful to me." 

■ "I am afraid we should have a bad time of it, 
'Mr. Destrehan, if we were in danger. But tell 
me, Caskie, supposing I was alone upon these 
waters, and compelled to reiy upon you to reach 
the shore, do you think that you would save 
me?" 

. Caskie's face assumed an uneasy expression 
at the idea suggested, and a faint shrug of tbe 
shou'ders told his thought better than words. 

"The ordeal in that case I conclude wonld be 
• little awkward," said he. "Thin lake— for we 
have taken a short cut and got out of the river— 
a few years ago was dry land, or at least swamp, 
covered with cypress trees. It has not been a 
great while since a channel was cut through the 
oypresB stumps when the water was low, in 
order to admit of a passage for boats. It is in 
the middle of this that we now are. The boat, 
as it is in the centre of the lake must be fire 
miles from land, and it would be impossible to 
ran it from here to the shore." 

•'Consequently you think we would all drown 
should the boat meet with an accident." 

"It would be certain death for three out of 
every four upon the boat— certain death perhaps 
for every one who could not swim." 

"But I am a woman— you, of course, would 
not consent to escape with your life to long as I 
remained helpless." 

Caskie's lace grew dark and thoughtful. He 
hesitated a moment, but immediately after 
answered with a compliment. 

"No," said he, "in such company it would 
not be difficult to plunge headlong into perdi- 
tion." 

Madeline laughed and repeated her question 
to Destrehan. 

"My ideas are. as philosophic," said he, "as 
those of Caskie. Only he is not logical in the 
devotion which would actuate him in case any 
danger should arise." 



" And in the moment of danger you wish to 
tell me that you would be logical? " 

"I should witness with pleasure his devotion 
and sacrifice, if he attempted to save you, and 
pray Heaven, meanwhile, for tbe successlul 
termination of his labors." 

" And you really tell me that you would not 
assist me ? " 

" On the contrary, that you would not re- 
quire my assistance — that it would be unjust to 
deprive Caskie of the pleasure of being useful." 

Madeline sighed, and turned toward Caskie. 

" You see absolutely I must depend upon 
you." 

"In that case," said he, "should an oppor- 
tunity occur — " 

•'The opportunity will not be lacking," said 
Destrehan. "the last flash ot lightning has set 
the bay, piled upon the front of the boat, upon 
fire." 

The observation that Destrehan had uttered 
quietly, not to say meditatively, as if a. piece 
of news that affected no one present, was in- 
deed true. The boat was on fire. 

Madeline turned upon him and bestowed a 
look which showed that tbe mystery, which had 
hitherto baffled her, was revealed. 

" He loved me," she thought, "and having 
no hope, was too proud to betray his secret. 
It iB a matter of indifference to him whether 
the boat ever reaches land or not." 

Destrehan disappeared, and Caskie made two 
or three movements as if to go to the assist- 
ance of tbe deck-hands, who were attempting 
to cheek the flames. 

" Is there great danger," asked Madeline, who 
had been watching his face by tbe light reflect- 
ed from the burning vessel. 

" We are lost" said he, as if speaking to him- 
self. Our only chance of ever reaching land Is 
in the small boats, that is if they have any." 

Tbe face of Madeline had become pale with 
terror. Destrehan was seen retnrningfrom the 
lower cabins of tbe boat, and Caskie hurried to 
see the danger himself. 

" You will not abandon me," she said to Des- 
trehan. 

•'Your best chance for safety will be in one of 
the boats," he replied evasively. "But see there 
is but one of them, and they are lowering this," 
" The weaker sex will have a preference." 

''But there are so many ladies on board— four 
bridal parties alone. The boat cannot b*e made 
to contain half of thenumbflr." 

"If you would save your lite, Madeline, there 
is not a moment to lose. Hasten to the side of 
the boat and enter quickly. Tbe passengers 
are already entering. See, the men are aban- 
doning tbe doomed vessel, as well as women 
and children." 

Madeline, for some reason, stood motionless 
and looking piteously. 

"And must I enter alone?" 

"For a man who has strength it will be possi- 
ble to keep afloat many hours to come. Bnt 
you are wasting time, Madeline, the boat is 
already too full. If you would save your life, do 
not lose a moment." 

Mme. Gilbrand was already in the boat, and 
was beckoning to her daughter to hasten. 

The boat was easting off her lines and the 
men who bad entered were keeping more pas* 
sengers from entering. 

At this sight the faculties of Madeline, which 
bad been locked up and paralyzed, recovered 
their action, and half delirious with fear she 
rushed toward the side of the boat. 

Her impulse came too late. An attempt on 
her part to enter was prevented, 

Paralyzed with terror she could only stretch 
her hands impotently toward the 'boat and 
crave assistance by her eiance. 



At the saaje moment Caskie caras rushing 
wildly from the qirectiori of The cabin. In one 
hand he held his papers and parchments, and 
in another a box which apoeared to contain 
treasures ot the greatest value. 

Madeline caught him by the sleeve. 

He shook off her grasp like one whose mind 
was occupied with an idea— like one who was 
scarcely aware by whom lie was surrounded. 

" It is me, Caskie," she cried : " do not 
abandon me." 

Caskie did not seem to hear. He had thrown 
his boxes aDd papors into the boat, and was 
about to spring after them. 

Madelino threw herself upon him with her 
whole force. " Caskie," she cried, " as you 
ever loved your mother or sister or any woman, 
do not abandon me. See, I am here almost 
alone. It was yon who made me come upon this 
boat. I did not want to come." 

Caskie, asDestrehan had already done.remon- 
strated hurriedly with the men on the boat, 
and tried to assist Madeline to enter. 

The answer that was received was a fierce 
shout to cast oft the lines. The reply of the 
rough deck-hands seemed to inspire Caskie 
with the same insanity that had already pos- 
sessed Madeline. He made a motion to spring 
over the sides of the doomed steamer. Made- 
line, for the last time, threw herself into his 
arms. 

" Fer the love of Heaven do not leave me here 
to consume." 

" Let me go," he fiercely muttered—" there 
is no use that we both perish. I tell you not 
to cling to me— that I can be of no service." In 
a moment more he had sprung over the rail 
into the water— in a moment more he had 
clutched hold of the boat and effected an en- 
trance in spite of the curses and execrations of 
the rest of the crew. 

It occupied several moments for the men to 
g9tto handling of the oars, and meanwhile. 
• Caikie, now beyond, as he considered, the 
reach of danger, gazed, with the air of a man 
who is damned, at tho woman to whom he had 
been betrothed— at the fiancee, whom he was 
leaving behind. 

" Wretch," said Madeline, and she threw upon 
him a glance of contempt. Caskie shuddered, 
and covered his face with bis hands. 

"I could not help it, Madeline," he said. " I 
am no hero. Forgive me for not dying at your 
aide. I would give you my place now, if that 
were possible." 

The boat had commenced moving away be- 
fore she could answer. Madeline gazed after it 
a moment in silence. The next, she gave a 
wild glance at the ever-nearing flames. 

" It is terrible," she said, " to have to die." 

At this moment she caught sight of Destre- 
nan. He had been standing at the remote 
end of the boat. Apparently he had been a 
paisive spectator of everything that had been 
transpiring around bim. 

"I believe we are the last that are left of the 
crew and passengers," said Destrehan. ''But 
see the boat upon wbich Caskie embarked. It 
is too heavily laden, and the men are throwing 
bim overboard.". 

''And<the others," said Madeline' becoming a 
shade paler. 

"They have preferred the chances of escaping 
death by floating upon the abutters, chairs and 
furniture." 

"But there is no need of jumping overboard 
until the flames reach this portion of the 
steamer.'! 

"Listen, there is ft larse amount of powder 
stowed in the hold of the boat. As soon as tbe 
flames reach that portion an explosion will take 
place." 



Madeline's face assumed one degree more of 
pallor, but she did not move. 

"How many moments tiave we to live?" 

" The explosion will probably take place within 
the next ten minutes." 

"Ten minutes to live!" she cried, looking 
around wildly ; "that is very little." 

"However," said Destrehan, "if you wish to 
savj your life upon a shutter " 

•' You have no pity for yourself— no mercv for ( 

me. No, not the dark water. I prefer death) 

here." i 

XI— Ke vela 1 1 on. I 

Madeline had now abandoned all hope. Her) 

eye began to brighten with a wild sort of gaietyj 

"•« \yny do you wish to die?" she asked. Her 

face was beginning to look radiant with an 

ecstacy of terror. 

"I am luckier than most disappointed lovers. 
I cannot win you, but I can, tbe next greatest 
happiness, have you to die with me— I can wit- 
ness tbe tragedy of your death. With my life 
an eclipse— a charred and blurred ruin — what 
happiness equal to that of reducing everything 
to the same chaos — of making a holocaust and a 
funeral pyre of what is most precious? For I 
shall see you die, Madeline, in your white bridal 
costume, like another Ipbigenia, at the altar. I 
shall have the cruel happiness of watching each 
shadow of the death agony upon your face. You 
shall light for me tbe path to Stygian teirors, 
and we shall keep each other company in the 
pa'e realm of shadows." 

Madeline broke forth into a demoniacal 
laughter: " I never thought before that an op- 
portunity for coquetry would occur when death 
is but ten minutes distant. But that is what it 
seems we are having now." 

" She is going mad with terror," thought 
Destrehan. 

** We have had a struggle, Destrehan, to see 
which would make the other submitj-which 
had tbe strongest will. It- is you who have suc- 
ceeded. You make me confess, though you are 
merciless, for tne poor privilege of dying in 
yonr arms, that I love you." 

Dsstrehan clasped her in his arms, and gave 
a eigb of despair. 

A new idea penetrated his soul. "It is very 
hard," be reasoned, "to die with such happiness 
behind." "But the fire has reached the hold 
where the powder is stored— we have but a 
moment to live." 

i' Let us remain, then, thus. I should have 
liked it better if you bad showed me before that 
you loved me a little. But I shall pnt mv An- 
gers bow through your hair— I shall give you a 
little pat on the cheek — I — " 

Destrehan tore himself away. 

He dipped his handkerchief In water, wrapped 
it about his nostrils, and quickly descended into 
tba lower cabin. The place was filled with 
smoke. But the central lantern still hung from 
tbe ceihng, and. save a few doors that had been 
torn away, or a lew articles of clothing that had 
been scattered about, it was difficult to tell that 
the place was desertad by its former occupants, 
and was threatened with impending ruin. 

But he did not stop here. Destrehan rapidly 
pusbedon to tbe portion of the boat where the 
powder was stored. 

His arrival at the scene of danger was pot a 
moment too soon. There were, it is true, unt a 
small quantity of powder stored there, but in a 
few moments more it would have been reached 
by the flames. His first care was to push these 
kegg beyond the immediate reach of danger. 
His next to burst open a window and take into 
his parched lungs a fresh breath of air. His 
last act was to carry the kegs ta the deck 
above and throw them into the water. 

Ashe emer^«dnponth«deckfQrttela8ttime 4 



a lieht was discovered upon the river behind. 
Destrehan rubbed his eyes for a moment and 
thought that he had been dreamirig. 

" Do you see that light, Madeline '?" 

"Yes ;" said Madeline, "is it another steam- 
boat conflagration ?" 

" No ; teat is the head-light of the boat with 
which we have been racing. In less than half 
an hour the boat will be here. Madeline, in less 
than that lime we will be beyond the reach of 
danger." 

Deatreban's prediction was justified by the 
result. Tne boar, which came after rescued its 
two sole remaining occupants, and many of 
tbo;e who had sought safety in the water. 

But among the corpses which floated ghastly 
and pallid around the watere, now illuminated 



by tbe burning boats, was that of Castie ; and 
in addition to the other bridal parties that did 
reach the city was that made by Destrehan and 
Madeline. 

Destrehan hastened upon his arrival to pay 
his compliments to his uncle ; but death had 
already removed from him the power of perpe- 
trating anv further practical jokes. It did not 
prevent him, however, from bequeathing a 
fortune to his nephew, coupfed with the cynical, 
and what seemed at first impossible proviso, to 
marry a woman who, when the will was made, 
was the fiancee of another. However, the happi- 
ness of no party was marred by the stipulation, 
as the lady referred to in the will proved to be 
none other than Madeline, Deetiehaa'e actual 
bride. 



THE HOMEWARD JOURNEY. 



A Romance of the Last Days of the War. 



I— Travels. 

During tbe month which was destined to prove 
the last of tbe Confederate war, a couple of old 
soldiers, at Petersburg, obtained an invalid 
furlough to go South. They will figure in this 
narrative by the names of Wheelhanney and 
Coreely. 

Corsely had been the cook of his mess, and 
was a man of genius. He however knew but 
little of tbe art of conversation or of society, and 
could not understand a joke. 

Wheelhanney was of an overgrown build, 
with a figure too corpulent for a soldier, but with 
a certain epringness of step and restlessness of 
disposition which counteracted the effects of his 
extraordinary growth. 

Upon tbe night that the furloughs were 
brought into camp, three days' rations had been 
issued, and in honor of the event most of these 
were consumed at supper. What they did not 
eat that night, Corsely the next morning fried. 

While the latter was absorbed and made 
Bloomy by this last occupation, Wheelhanney 
had climbed the breastworks, and was waving 
his handkerchief at the opposite picket lines. 
Tbe day was beginning to dawn, but both sides 
were still keeping up their nightly picket fire. 

" Come down from there," cried Corsely, 
"win at are you doing up there?" 

"We are "to be absent for at least a month," 
said Whee.banney. "It would, therefore, be 
lackiDg in politeness at leaving not to wave our 
friends some sort of an adieu." 

"Don't do that," cried Corsely, the bravest, 
but most superstitious man in camp. "You 
have been under fire every day for six months, 
and have not yet lost your life. But it difl not 
belong to jou, then, and it did not much mat- 
ter whe'her you lost it or not. But you are 
free now tor a little while — I would not expose 
mine to a second chance shot or bullet, no 
matter what vou might give me." 

Still WbeelbaDney, with his tremendous fig- 
nre, waved bis salute with the utmost formal- 
i'.v, and having placed his breakfast in bis 
haversacK, to eat on the way, stalked out, 
with Corsely following behind, and with no 
re&rets at leaving camp. 

Having reached the depot forthe train to Bich- 
mond — the oniy way at that day of traveling to 
the Gulf States— Corsely remembered that 
no transportation or pass over the road had 
been furnished, and that furloughed soldiers, 
from some military exigency, were expected to 

Pw&!k the twenty miles intervening between the 
amthi *,nd camp. 
"The absence of the ticket does not greatly 
matter," said Wheelhanney, whose tremendous 
figure made him averse to over fatigue. " We 
Will travel without it." 



Approaching, then a car window, at which sat 
a soldier, who was already inside, and who bad 
been detailed to go to Bichmond, Wheelhanney 
begged the momentary loan of his passport. 
. The request, after some hesitation, was granted. 
; With this Wheelhanney passed the sentinel, and 
the moment after handed through the window 
the paper to Corsley. Tbe latter having enter- 
ed, the document was restored to its owner, and 
the two adventurers now began to look around 
and observe the inmates of the car. 

Shortly after a lady, young looking and un- 
attended, entered. The seats were nearly all 
taken, and she was compelled to occupy one 
upon the opposite side to our two travelers. 
This seat, in common with the one viz-a-viziBg 
it, had been already partially covered with 
shawls and bundles. The owners of these latter 
articles were two ladies who were (doubtless 
compelled by the exigencies of war) traveling 
alone. 

" I should say that the eldest of those two 
already seated is tbe mother and the other the 
daughter," said Wheelhanney, who was now 
closely studying the situation ; "but who do 
you take tbe new comer to be ?" 

" She looks piquant and intelligent, and not 
at all at a loss, in spite of her youth, in taking 
care of herself." 

" The one you call the mother appears to be 
an invalid," said Wheelhanney. " Judgingjfrorn 
her sickly appearance, it will not be a grfat 
while before she travels the long journey. She 
will never again see Petersburg." 

The train started, and when the conductor 
"came round to examine tickets, Wheelhanney 
remarked that all three of the travelers were 
bound South. 

" We must get acquainted with them at once," 
said Wheelhanney. 

Corsely shrugged bis shoulders. Still his eye 
lingered as he glanced to the opposite side at 
the young girl spoken of as the daughter. 

II.— An Acquaintance. 

At this moment, as if divining their thoughts, 
the last comer turned towards Wheelhanney, 
and, with the license then common enough 
among travelers of both sexes, addressed him a 
remark. 

"Are you familiar at all with Bichmond?" 
she said. 

"I have bad occasion to go there a good marv 
times," said Wheelhanney. "I may say that I 
am well acquainted." 

The remark was true. He had been placed 
under arrest twenty times for leaving camp 
without permission, to visit the capital. 

" I wish to secure a place at which torenmo," 
she said," " until the next train leaves the city. 



I iif erl bardly tell yon that the city is eo occu- 
pied tbat tbe work will be one of difficulty." 

The lace of tbe speaker bad about it an air of 
piquaocy— an air of shrewdness and of experi- 
ence, and one which admitted that any rema'k 
made would be construed is the most amiable 

Jltftit. 

" Madame, if that is the right title—" 

" Yon may call me madame." 

" I was proceeding to tell you that I had an 
fx^elknt boardingbonse tbe laBt time I remained 
tin tbe city. But this, upon second thought. 1 
tiemembe'r, was lost in consequence of the as- 
persions of interested slaDflerers." 
a " And what were these ?" inquired the lady 
"wi h vivacity. 

' "I speak of them with regret," replied Wheel- 
banney, with an air of diffidence. "I was ac- 
cused, in the first place, of eatng more than 
any two men at the table. Such a charge at 
eueb a time was" — 

"A very grave accusation," said the lady. 
"And the others?" 

"I was popular with some of the ladies at the 
same house, and among others, with onr land- 
lord's daughters. Again the victim of malice, 
1 w»s now accused of having married a new 
wile at every place at which onr regiment had 
been stationed. Furthermore, I was accused of 
Btfempting to inveigle one of the daughters in 
the same sort of wedlock." 

"You were badly treated. But the conse- 
quence?" 

"The consequence was tbat the feelings of the 
father were aroused against me." 

"Did he do anything desperate?" 

"Decidedly. The very next week he doubled 
upon me the trice of board. But you, Madame ; 
vour face looks familiar— have we not met be- 
fore V" 

"Possibly. If you are from the Crescent City 
vou must have seen me upon the boards of the 
Varieties and St. Charles before the war. I used 
to net soubrette parts." 

" But \on seem familiar with the army ? " 

" During the excitement of the first year I 
enlisted into a regiment as vivandiere. However, 
I soon discovered my mistake — I did not remain 
long." 

"Doubtless, the dull routine of camp life 
must have depressed the mercury ef your 
spirits." 

" Yes, I am too volatile. But I was left behind 
in the enemy's conntrv, accidentally." 

"An interesting situation, undoubtedly," said 
Wheelhanney. 

" Still tbe fact did not prevent me from making 
friends. You should have seen the miliner's 
bills tbat were paid for me. althongh I gave no 
suitor any good reason for flattering his vanity. 
Unfortunately my riches did me no good. There 
was a sudden advanoe of the Confederate army. 
I obtained some intelligence which it was of the 
last importance onr general* should know. I 
now borrowed a horse from one of my admirers, 
and, during his absence, placed myself under 
etill further obligations by dressing in his uni- 
form, and leaving behind my skirts as a token. I 
succeeded in communicating the news. Still 
I could not help regretting the costume I bad 
left behind. I obtained the rank of a lieutenant 
and permission to appear in male attire; and 
having nothing else to wear, this I was com- 
pelled to do." 

" You appear to be as useful to your friends as 
you are dangerous to your enemies. Your ex- 
perienee is worth listening to." 

" Do you know tbat after that I was compli- 
mented by obtaining a commission as surgeon 
in the army? A friend with a large house gave 
me charge of it, and I turned it into an hos- 
pital. Hence my commission." 



"ADd what was your success in the profession 
of iEaculapius V '' 

" It requires but little skill to potter away with 
drugs, and a good deal of careful nursing. A 
calumoiator accused me of prescribing remedies 
that were not countenanced by tbe text-books, 
and of sending my patients much oftener to the 
grave-yard than back to camp. Host my situa- 
tion, but it did not prevent me from taking per- 
sonal satisfaction out of the slanderer." 

"Doubtless you felt like settling down by this 
time." 

"Yes, I wished to do so. But soon after, I 
felt compelled to empty my revolver at some 
one else who bad gone still further and assailed 
my honor. I tried next getting married, but I 
have my faults," said the eX'Vivandie> m e, pensive- 
ly, "and I fear I am not suited for domestic life. 
In fact, mv husband's conduct became so dis- 
gusting and unendurable, tbat I was surprised 
into the indiscretion of cowbiding him a week 
after be had led me to the altar. Poor fellow- 
be died shortly after. It is upon his account 
you see me dressed in the robe of mitigated 
grief." 

"And what is to be the next of your adven- 
tures ?" 

"I am ordered to report at Mobile. You see 
I carry my orders in my belt. But what sort of 
a bouse is this at which you propose to stop?" 

" It is but a little distance from tbe depot," 
said Wheelhanney, as be led tbe way from the 
cars. "Tbe porter is here and will look after 
our baggage. The distance is so short that we 
can easily walk there." 

" That will be an advantage, as it is now very 
near tbe hour for supper, and the train south 
leaves at nine. But the house itself" — 

" The house itself is conducted on a war foot- 
ing. It is crowded with every class of boarders 
—soldiers, bureau clerks, milliners, artists, ad- 
venturers ef one sex and another. The house 
is shared in a friendly cat-and-dog style,' and 
every one does what is right in their own eyes.* 

III-A Halt. 

Wheelhanney, accompanied by bis new ac- 
quaintance and Corselv. had by this time ar- 
rived at the boarding-horse in question. The 
vivandiere was introduced to the landlady, 
and the fact of the arrival was otherwise pro- 
claimed by an impatient guest, who threw open 
a window in the direction of the kitchen and 
shouted "8upperl" 

A supper followed, at which a large numberof 
guests of both sexes sat down and to most of 
these Wheelhanney's new acquaintance seemed 
well known. A lively conversation about army 
matters ensued with three or four of the 
gentlemen, whose characters cropped out with 
their whiskers or were betrayed in their dia- 
mond pins* and an animated dialogue was kept 
up with some of the fairer portion of the guests, 
who, it appeared, were artistes, as to tbe gossip 
of the stage. During the course of this, tbe 
Vivandiere told «f her last appearance on the 
stage — how .she had had a quarrel with a rival, 
who was disposed to give herself superior airs — 
how the latter had insisted upon appropriating 
tbe whole of a mirror to dress by, although 
there was an urgent necessity for others to go 
on the stage, and how the dispute between tbe 
Vivandiere and her rival had ended in a struggle 
for the looking-glass, and in the mirror itself 
being broken over the head of the ungenerous 
rival. 

'•I can't say that I take much interest in the 
stories of your new friend," said Corsely; "and, 
look, do you remember the lady and her daugh- 
ter who traveled with us to-day? Yonder they 
are, at the foot of the table." 

"I believe you are right," said Wheelhanney. 

"This must seem a strange scene to thit 
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yotmg girl, who looks as if she had been care- 
fully raised. It must be a shock to her pare 
soul to have to be thrown in contact with such 
a mixed crowd, and to hare to listen to suoh 
tiresome stories." 

" For my part, I am perfectly willing that the 
ex-vivandiere shall continue talking, aa it gives 
us an opportunitv to keen eating all the longer." 

As if a suspicion that such was Wheeihan- 
ney's purpose had entered the mind of the host, 
be here proposed drinks— perhaps finding it 
cheaper to afford the liquors than the pro- 
visions. 

"It is very near time that we were at the 
depot," said Corsely ; " and our passports, 
transportation and baggage must be looked 
after." 

" Mr. Wbeelhanney is to look after me," said 
lha widowed vivandiere, and Corsely, judging 
from ber manner that all further remonstrance 
would be useless, started off alone to make his 
preparations without further loss of time. 

A ba!f Dour later the three travelers all en- 
tered the train for the South. The last that 
was seen of tfie Confederate Caoital, a soldier 
Parting off for camp was amusing himself by 
throwing stones at the fourth Btory window of a 
hotel. 

Corsely hardly knew why, but this trivial in- 
cident affected him superstitiously, as an omen 
of coming disaster. 

The travelers entered the train. Wheelhan- 
ney having upon his arm the acquaintance of 
the day before, was allowed to enter the travel- 
ing car set^part for ladies, after some persua- 
sion and entreaties from the latter. It fared, 
however, worse with Corsely, who was con- 
demned to a car dimly lighted, badly venti- 
lated, aod where he was surrounded by what 
appeared to him the rudest and roughest men 
in the army. 

While he was sitting in the dark, reflecting 
over bis unenviable traveling accommodations, 
areepeotable looking citizen approached the 
door with a lantern, and inquired if any one was 
eoing as far as Georgia. A rough voice an- 
fwered "Yes," and demanded the reason for 
the inquiry. 

" Because," said the citizen, " there is a lady 
here who ia going South." 

" And you want somebody to pilot her 
through?" inquired the voice, "lsshegood- 
look-ng, or ugly ?" 

"She is a very respectable middle-aged 
ladv," answered the citizen, in a tone of rebuke. 

" Well, there's no need a talking, stranger, if 
ibe's not good-looking. Old women are not 
worth wintering or transportation in these 
times, and have got no business paddling about 
trom one end of the country to the other." 

Corsely hero, moved with pity, interposed, 
and his offer of assistance was thankfully ac- 
cepted. 

Be followed bis guide into the ladies' car, 
wd was by him introduced to those for 
whom he was to act as an escort. He was now 
not a little astonished to find that they were the 
mother and daughter with whom he had tra- 
veled upon the preceding day from Petersburg. 
Uron a seat adjoining theirs, was Wheelhanny, 
and there, too, at his side, was the vivandiere. 

Corsely repeated bis offers of service al- 
ready made to his guide. The elder lady, who 
bad looked like an invalid when we had first 
Been n»r, locked like one now more so than 
"Ter, It, however, did not prevent bim from 
experiencing a feeling of pity, and form tho 
eenerous determination to be of what service ho 
coolfi. 

Being an invalid, she stated, and with but 
» short lime before her to live, she had be- 
come alarmed at the threatened dangers which 
ewironed Richmond. Her object in leaving the 



capital was to place her daughter in a place of 
safety. 

Corsely now glanced at the latter and could 
not help remarking that young girl was of nuive 
appearance and had a, captivating air of inno- 
cence and candor. He had, howsver, butliitle 
talent for conversation and consfqnuently con- 
tented himself with making himself useful in a 
dozen ways which his good nature suggested 
and in listening to the conversation of the others 
of the party. 

Nothing "further occurred during the first 
fifty miles of their route. But this distance 
gone over the train came to a river— a' bridge 
was found to be down. The passengers had to 
cross in ferryboats, the baggage to be unloaded 
and superintended, and it was with the utmost 
difficultly that be succeeded in getting the 
trunks and their owners on board before the de- 
parture of the train. As it was, the cars sud- 
denly started without warning, and Corsely was 
almost left behind with the daughter. 

At Charlottesville, the good natured Corselv 
had to remain ud half the night in trying to 
keep together the baggage of his helpless 
charee : and in subsequently finding out to what 
hotel their owners had gone. To crown hi» 
good acts be had spent a considerable portion 
of his slender funds in haviDg the baggage re- 
moved by porters, and was afterwards too 
modest to make any ailnsion to the fact. He 
succeeded with somewhat tho same trouble in 
getting his party upon the train at the proper 
time the next day. 

With Wheelhanuev, meanwhile, it had bepn 
different. The ex-vivandeire was in excellent 
condition, and had an endless theme to talk of 
in her own adventures. Wheelhanny, too, had 
about him an unfailing fund of animal spirits, 
and a voice and lungs which could be heard 
above the puffing of the engine — a valuable 
quality with a talker on the cars. He had, too. 
a remarkable faculty of making an impression 
on crowds quickly : tbo through passengers 
wanted to sit near bim during the day, and when 
the train stopped, they generally followed his 
lead t© the hotel. 

Thus far the travelers had escaped any delays 
from the unsettled condition of the countrv, and 
from the dilapidated state of the cars and 
tracks. The danger from either source had 
however been postponed— not avoided. 

»'"*' IV— A. 3Tight to be Remembered. 

It was about midnight on the third night after 
leaving Richmond that an accident to the cars 
occurred. The sky was illumined at the tinrn 
with a lurid light, which suggested conflagra- 
tions and the dangers into which everv mile of 
their journey was hurrying tbem. The night 
was bitter cold, and when the first sudden jar- 
ring sensation was felt, which threw everv one 
off their feet, the general impression was that 
an attack had been made by the enemy. 

The danger was soon discover°d to have af- 
fected only tho machinery of tbe engine, hut 
this was of so serious a character as to snow at 
ODce that there would be a delay. 

The passengers were compelled to alight, and 
each to exert himself against tbe effects of tbe 
bitter cold. They found themselves, too, 
forced to remain in a villape fust burrying to 
ruin, and the old house which served as a hotel 
was of the moat desolate and dilapidated char- 
acter. A small drawing-room, into which at 
least fiftv people were crowded, was the onlv re- 
source in-dcors against tbe extreme, severity of 
the weather. Furniture, tbd house could boast 
almost none. There were but few chairs, and 
the guests were mostly compelled to sit upon 
sticks of wood, boxes, "and even upon the floor 
itself. A large fire was a necessity, from the 
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extreme severity of the weather. At the same 
time, many of the travelers were compelled to 
differ, from the smallness of the room, either 
the tortures of the flame or the severest 
draughts of the wind, from being placecUtoo 
near to the door or too close to the fire. Misery 
from one source or the other, there was no es- 
cape from. 

It was into this room that the mixed and 
variously assorted crowd of travelers now 
found themselves tbiust, and compelled 
.to dispose cf their time as they best 
might. A red glare at the windows showed 
most of the passengers were out of doors, and 
were assembled around a huge fire, taken from 
the piles of wood used as fuel for the engines. 
Under the deDot sbed might be seen one soldier 
guarding bis baggage with bis drawn sword ; at 
another place was a crowd organized into a 
Lynch mob, arid administering justice to 
thieves detected in stealinp, with the lash ; 
while over every face was spread that wearied 
expression which indicated that life was a 
struggle. 

WbeelnaDn'v had naturally a cheerful tem- 
perament, and baviDg a valise with him when 
tbe travelers entered the denot, was good- 
natured enough to place it at the service of the 
ex-vlvandiere. Sbe, however, generously de. 
c'in' d accenting of more than half of it, and 
abso'utely insisted upon ber stout cavalier 
placing bimse f at ber side. Under tbe circum- 
s'ancea. tbe favor accorded was hardly a privi- 
lege. Poor Wheelbannsy hart now succumbed 
to tbe general weariness and exhaustion, and 
was obliged to plead headache in answer to the 
inquiries of his more talkative companion. His 
nlea, however, did him no effectual god. A 
bottle of cologne was produced from a ba-ket, 
and Wheelhannev bad to submit to having bis 
hair champooed before au admiring audience. 
Ri« gratitude prompted him to show sone 
animation. But this sacrifice be was spared. 
Toe ex-vivandiere, upon resuming her seat, 
w-r paon affected by tbe geoeral dullness 
and Wtaoellianuy was rash enough to suppose it 
tbe correct thing to do to place hi" arm mound 
ber waist to keep her from falling. Unfortu- 
nately tbe fair sleeper awoke at length with a 
start and was so far from feeling erafefnl tor 
tee use sbe bad marie of Wtuehanney's shou'dt r 
and arm as to administer to him several severe 
buffets about the face anil ear. Wlieelhanney, 
•in fact, imoii thoroughly awakening to a sense of 
thn situation, felt disposed to congratulate him- 
self noon having fared no worse, and noon hav- 
ing escaped tbe DUniehment which had bofallon 
the hist husband. 

If the scene in this case thus momentarily 
bad abnut it a touch of humor, it was the excep- 
tion and net the rule. With the unfortunate 
mntion shorn Corsely had undertaken to pro- 
tect, the situation had already began to assume 
a trugic character. The intense severity of tbe 
weather and the fatigues of traveling had ex- 
ceeded hc-r strength' It was with difficulty that 
Corsely, ns-i*ted bv her daughter, could remove 
tbe invalid from the ca?-s, and the lack of accom- 
modations in tbe crowded room had toon ex- 
hausted her remaining t-trength. Her situation 
now bec-irae so alarmingthat Corsely withe-rent 
trouble succeeded in obtaining for the invalid 
a be-1. His philanthrope prompted him to en- 
deavor to obtain a doctor, and to dispatch tbe 
ex-Viva ndiere to tbe nsaishipce of the daughter. 
Bnf tbe dying mother could not, be made to en- 
dure the animated and somewhat noisy move- 
ments of Wbeelhs.nney's friend, and begged to 
be a 1 lowed to die without, the latter's presence. 
" That daughter, whose name appears to be 
Binie^is an interesting girl." thought Corse- 
ly : " but tbe sands of life for the invalid are 
evidently running out. When the train starts 



it will be a pity to have to leave her to die 
here alone." 

In this situation, he was not surprised to- 
ward daylight at being begged to appear at 
tbe poor woman's bedside. He rightly claimed 
that it was to listen to some dying request. 

As he entered tbe rnde chamber, faintly il- 
luminated by tallow candles, and which gusts 
of wind through the broken panes of glass 
were momentarily threatening to extinguish, 
Corsely could not help entertaining a sentiment 
of sincere compassion. It was some moments 
after be entered before she could speak suffi- 
ciently loud for him to hear ; and the immi. 
nenceof death lent her words additional force 
and solemnity, 

"Kind friend," sbe said slowly and falter- 
ingly, "I am approaching the end of my jour- 
ney." 

Corsely endeavored to (murmur gome words 
of consolation and hope. 

"For myself," she resumed, "I have no re- 
grets. 1 had at most but a few weeks to live. 
My poor daughter, Danie ! I had hoped to se- 
cure for her a safe home before my death." 

Corsely was sufficiently affected \o endeavor 
the second time to infuse some hope into the 
mind of the dying mother: he, however, saw 
himself that death could not be deferred. 

"What I wish now to tell you," she continued, 
when she had gained sufficient strength, "is 
that you have acted very generously toward 
me. 1 wish too that you would continue to ex> 
tend your pity to Danie after my death. I wish 
that she should proceed with you to-morrow and 
be placed at the end of her journey under the 
care of her friends. I have confidence in her. 
1 do not believe that you would wrong her if 
vou could. Assist me then, in persuading her 
to leave with yon to-morrow morning." 

"And leave you here, to die alone ! That would 
be chocking." 

"I shall die more happily at knowing that 
she is on her way to her friends." 

Observing that opposition only wasted her 
j strength, and not knowing what further answer 
to make, Coreelv summoned the daughter. 

■' I shall not be sufficiontiv well to-morrow, 
Danie,'' the mother said to her, " to proceed 
upon my journey. But it will be absolutely ne- 
cessary that one of us should go. I have, there- 
fore, arranged that you travel without me. 
This gentleman will continue to assist you until 
you are under the care of your friends!" 

" But, mother, I cannot think of leaving yon, 
when yonr health is so feeble. You cannot 
mean it.'' 

" It is for your good, as well as mine, that I 
beg this. I am too weak to say more." 

"Ask me anything bnt that," said the poor 
girl, ber voice drowned in sobs. "I should never 
cease having regrets, were I to leave you to die 
among strangers." 

It soon became obvious to the mother that all 
further words would be useless ; or, perhaps, 
from exhaustion, the invalid ceased her efforts. 
From that moment, however, her strength com- 
menced rapidly to fail. Corsely thought the 
the mother now wished to die as soon as pos- 
sible, deeming a farther prolongation of her life 
aeworee tban useless. 

The daughter and Corsely remained bv the 
bedside as the only watchers. By the fiirst streak 
of daylight the vital spark had fled. 

He had at first reluctantly made up his mind 
to leave the poor girl behind, upon the depart- 
ure of the train ; but his generosity prevailed, 
and, as he soon discovered, cost him nothing — 
that is to sav, the accident was not repaired the 
next day in time to enable the train to continue 

OP. 

During the delay tbe body had been com- 
mitted to the dust, and an army chaplain, who 
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was on the train, had given it the last rites ol 
burial. 

"V.— A. Hew Kole. 
Corsely had lived but little in female soci- 
ety, and found his present situation not a 
little embarrassing. The cars h t aving, however, 
started, he exerted himself timidly to console 
the young girl for the loss of her mother, and 
used to the best of his power the expressions of 
sympathy which mitigate, if they do not banish 
grief. 

The careless conversation of Wheelhanney and 
the ex-vivandiere, and the absurd situations both 
parties were constantly placing themselves in, 
contributed not a little to distract the atten- 
tion of the young girl from her great bereave- 
ment. At tbe station, for instance, at which the 
accident had occurred to the cars, a trunk 
broken open and a large number of photo- 
graphs, loveletters, rings, handkerchiefs and 
other interesting souvenirs of his prowess 
among the fair had, as he asserted, been stolen 
from him. It is true the thief had been caught 
and summarily dealt with bv -an angry crowd of 
soldiers, but not sufficiently so as to cause him 
to betray what had become of the valuable 
relics. 

Subsequently, when the cars were in motion, 
Wheelhanney had had his bands full with a ma- 
tron, who kept him busy at one time opening 
and shutting windows, or compelling him to 
change seats with her when the sun was incon- 
venient or the stove too hot or cold. Once,' with 
a view to warming the mother's heart through 
her child, he had taken her baby and dandled it 
in his arms until the little cherub had kicked off 
his linen by way of showing his delight. Un- 
fortunately, 'Wheelhanney had ventured a step 
beyond. There was a circular apperture in the 
roofing of the car, and . Wheelhanney, bent 
on still further pleasing, put the child's head 
into tbe opening. The child laughed more than 
ever, but so did not the mother. The experi- 
ment bad resulted different from what had been 
expected. If he had put it into the jaws of a 
lion, she would not, apparently, have been any 
more pleased. For it now appeared that the 
circular 'aperture had been once used to allow 
of the passage of smoke, and in consequence of 
that fact charcoal would scarcely have made 
a white mark upon the infant. How Wheelhan- 
ney kept from fainting at the look which the 
mother gave him has never been known. 

By the time that Oorsely and his charge had 
traveled another day together, a sentiment of a 
friendly nature had sprung up in Danie's heart, 
and to some extent occupied the mother's place. 
During the previous night that had been 
spent at the station, Danie had observed, with 
dislike, the conduct of the ex-vivandiere in 
going to sleep upon Wheelhanney's shoulder, and 
she had evidently regarded the whole affair as 
an indiscretion of which no lady would be guilty. 
Bat now, worn down, with traveling and watch- 
ing, and overcome with that sleep which, when 
I'cmg deferred is irresistible, she had found upon 
leaking un that she had been guilty of the 
same fault. She had been sleeping upon 
Corsely's shoulder, and his arm too had sup- 
ported her figure. 

As Corsely therefore, about daylight, sleepily 
opened his eves they rested upon her face, 
which was now blushing scarlet, and which was 
turned toward him with an expression he did 
not at first understand. _...., 

" What is the matter, Miss Dame ?" he in- 
quired. 

"Do you remember that my poor mother 
placed me under your Care ?" 

" I remember it," said Corsely, proudly, un- 
suspectingly drawing his companion still closer 

Mioa'Ttn.Tiifi'a face became still redd- r, but she 



cnly gazed at him fixedly, and did not move. 

" Suppose," said she, " you were, Mr. Corse- 
ly, on your death bed, and had a near lady re- 
lative to dispose of. Suppose further you were 
to intrust her to one whom you imagined a 
friend— or who at least promised to act to- 
ward her in ttiat capacity. What now ought to 
be thought of him if a day after yon were in 
your grave, be treated bis charge in such a way 
as to lessen her own respect, and to forfeit that 
of all who might see hpr? " 

"I should think the gentleman would show 
himself a great rascal," said Corsely, with sim- 
plicity, not yet understanding clearlv ber 
meaning, or removing bis arm. 

His companion still did not shift her position, 
but sat gazing at him with humid eyes. 

"Don't you think you should move your arm," 
said she at last, becoming a little impatient at 
his dullness. 

" I don't think I ought. Let us discuss the 
matter a little, and then I shall perhaps do as 
you say. If I understand, you now no longer 
have any home, and are going among new 
friends." 

" Yes, they willbe strangers to me. This con- 
sideration rught to induce you at once to make 
my position less embarrassing." 

"lam coming to that. Let my arm, at any 
rate,' remain until you accept or reject my 
love. You will have in me a certain 
friend. Can you say as much for those 
among whom you are going? It is no time 
for ceremony now. Accept me, and we will be 
married to-night." 

" You take away my breath. (She was in 
realitylookingverypale.) But your offer is gen- 
erous, and only adds to my other obligations." 

"And you accept it ?" 

"No, not that; but I should like to show you 
that I am affected by your generosity." 

"Considering how we are both situated, we 
can at least for once speak frankly— discuss the 
matter upon business principles." 

"I shall tell you the truth, if that is what you' 
wish. But if we are to talk upon the basis of 
matter of fact, and not romance, you should re- 
move your arm." 

So far, Corsely had progressed smoothly 
enough. But he became so absorbed for a mo- 
ment in thinking what would be the next best 
leading question to ask, that he forgot the last 
suggestion. 

"Don't you think you might like me?" he at 
last propounded as an inquiry tnat might lead 
to satisfactory results; but Danie answered so 
quickly, "Oh yes, lam quite sure I like you," 
that he doubted whether his interrogatory had 
been the right one. 

"It's not your gratitude and good];nature, 
mind you. I wish you now to show." 

"I would have liked you without your good 
acts— that is, I think you would have amused 
and interested me. I should, however, have 
resisted any impression you might have made. 
My best compliment to you is that I tell you my 
impressions candidly, honestly, what we do not 
often do among our sex, what we never do ex- 
cept to those for whose dispositions we have 
decided fancy." 

"Ah, that is at- any rate a compliment. I* 
have enough vanity to have felt wronged if you 
had thought otherwise. With so many jostling 
events at every moment, crowding upon us 
that certainly " is enough to ground a still 
warmer attachment. Bat let us talk of the 
difficulties. In the first place — " 

"In the first nlace we know so little of each 
other. We might be both deceived in the 
other." 

" I may be a swindler, for aught you know ; 
but you have not mentioned what is a more 
serious obstacle, perhaps, than a risk which, 



after all, is only problematical. I am a soldier. 
I do not now see how I should assist or main- 
tain you — which is almost as bad as being a 
swindler. But in the happiness of winning you, 
this consideration would not trouble me. My 
heart would be too light to be cast down, if 
your face did not repine. Still, it is not a 
brilliant offer, the hand of a wounded soldier, 
just from the trenches, with no worldly goods 
but what are contained in his knapsack." 
s " And you offer me all this tempting wealth ?" 
', " And witn it my heart, Miss Danie." 

" Your readiness to meet the ills of life cbarms 
me more than any fortune. I have no intimate 
friends or near relatives I expect to see. I am 
embarrassingly at a loss to know what will be- 
come of me. Still, it is a serious question, that 
of getting married. I do not know anything of 
yon. except that you are too poor — " 

Danie appeared to hesitate. 

"You had perhaps better finish," said Corsely. 

" There is but one word more to say." said 
Danie, " I do not love you." 

" Your decision is, perhaps, the most sensible 
one, Miss Danie. I am sorry you did not elect 
me to travel with you through life ; still for the 
day, or rather night, that we will be in each 
other's company" — 

" Are we then so soon to separate." 

" Yes," said Corsely. " We have passed half 
through Georgia— from Augusta to Mayfield. 
In a few minutes we will be at the last named 
station, and then the railroad ends. Sherman 
has just marched through this State, and the 
only way of getting over the next thirty-six 
miles is either by riding in a carriage, or walk- 
ing upon foot." 

" In that case we must ride," said Danie. 

"It will cost a great deal of money. The 
enemy have swept the country of horses ; and a 
friend, who has alreadv traversed the South, 
says that it will cost at least five hundred dol- 
lars a piece in paper money." 

Danie remained silent, and, as the train had 
now reached the station, Corsely went forward 
to secure some conveyance. 

"It will take all of the money I have to get 
this poor girl to her friends," he reasoned ; 
" and after to-morrow I shall never see her 
again. Still she must not be left here." 

VI.— A Forced March. 

Corsely, upon inquiry, fonnd that the only 
conveyance to be obtained was an old cart, ca- 
pable of holding twelve or fifteen persons. To 
this was attached three yoke of oxen. There 
was scarcely room for the ladies who were 
traveling, and none whatever for. gentlemen. 
By a display of the small amount of gold which 
he carried upon his person, Corsely succeeded 
in obtaining a seat for Danie. 

The ex-vivandiere, who appeared not to be 
lacking in resources, was equally fortunate. 

By the time these arrangements were made it 
had become dark, and a slight drizzling rain 
added to the obscurity overhead. Stiil the 
country was in too unsettled a condition and 
the propinquity of Sherman's army too near for 
any one to dream of pause or rest upon this 
account. 

A halt took place at an old plantation house 
for a half an hour, where a large fire was kin- 
died in the parlor. On sitting down, a supper- 
table regaled the travelers with such delicacies 
as spareribs and backbones. The oxcart was 
then brought to the front door and entered by 
the ladies of the party, and the soldiers lit their 
pipes and braced themselves for the long march 
through the heavy, clinging mud. A colored 
Phaethon appeared with a flambeau of resinous 
lightwood held in one hand, and a whip with an 
immense lash held in the other, and throwing 



himself upon tne dsck or uuv oi his oxen, was 
soon urging his cattle forward through the 
thick shades. His chariot he guided by his 
cries and by the lash. 

No lines of any sort were used by him. and 
pushing on this way, verging from one side of 
the road to the other, the vehicle seemed in 
constant danger of upsetting, or of going over 
some steep bank. The party finally came to a 
deep stream, which all had intended to cross by 
getting in the cart ; but partly from the im- 
patience of the oxen, partly through the interfer- 
ence of the ex-vivandiere, partly from the care- 
lessness of the driver, the latter had reached the 
opposite bank before mention was made of the 
river to Wheelhanney and others behind. It 
was, therefore, not without some laughter from 
the party upon one side— and, of curses, upon 
the other — that the situation was realized. 
Wheelhanney arrived at the water's edge, 
mounted a stump, and instead of marching 
through, stood, with torch in hand, looking 
wistfully across, and cursing the driver as a 

d d old leather-headed fool for not giving 

him warning. Corsely finally reconciled him to 
his situation by taking him upon his shoulders ; 
but an unfortunate stumble in midstream, 
which sent both parties, torch and all, com- 
pletely under water, only made the matter 
worse, and the curses more loud and furious. 

It did not increase his good humor at subse- 
quently learning that the vivandiere had caused 
the driver to go through the river without stop- 
ping. 

The travelers marched along gaily enough 
until midnight ; but over the last twenty miles 
the mud was the deepest that ever weighed 
down the feet of a soldier ; the crowd subsided 
into an almost unbroken silence, and even the 
stories and adventures of Wheelhanney were for 
once discontinued from pure weariness and ex- 
haustion. 

One or two of the party still carried torches, 
while the rest trudged on in silence at their 
side. It looked picturesque enough to any one 
lingering on behind to see these figures toiling 
alone; by the flaming lights, but a headlong 
tumble from some steep and unexpected 
bank wonld soon warn the laggard of the dan- 
ger of such contemplations and incline him to 
keep to the head. 

At last the daylight dawned— at last the sun 
rose midway in the heavens, the last river had 
been crossed the travelers had put their feet 
upon the train. 

VII.— Arcade* Ambo. 

A couple of hours later, the cars had entered the 
Macon depot. The ladies had been placed in an 
omnibus moving towards a hotel, and Wheelhan- 
ney, upon whom the whole charge or the ex-rivan- 
diere now depended, was exasperated to the 
last degree by being compelled to search for 
some of her boxes and bundles. " I am getting 
rather sick of this," ha said to Corsely. "We 
shall part company to-morrow." 

At the hotel where the travelers stopped for 
the night, the vivandeire dressed herself in 
what had been once one of her most effective 
stage costumes— that is to say in a yellow robe, 
with a border of blue a foot wide, a crown or 
chaplet set with glass cubes, and with ear-rings, 
breast pin, etc., upon a similarly gorgeaus 
scale. Thus arrayed, she had compelled Wheel- 
hanney to register her name and take ber in to 
supper. He submitted to the infliction with the 
best grace, for fear of another scene, but rowed 
that he would yet obtain his revenge. 

Wheelhanney soon bad additional fuel added 
to his discontent. After supper he had been 
drinking about in the different bar-rooms of the 
city, and it was not until a late hour that ha 
thought of retiring. Obtaining a key from thY 



<;!erkbe then proceeded to tbe room indicated 
as the one be wis to occupy with Corseiv. About 
the time he had half finished dressing, the 
house was startled by frightful screams and 
outcries, and by frequent discharges from a re- 
volver. The wretched Wheelbanney was com- 
pelled to lose do time in making bis escape. 
Somebody (and that somebody a lady) bad 
chosen to appropriate his room instead of the 
one that had been assigned her, and which was 
not quite bo good, and Wheelbanney thought 
Ije could guesa who the somebody was. 

The next morning, Wheelbanney, with a de- 
termined expression of countenance, escorted 
the ex-vivandiere to the depot. He sawber 
upon the train. He also saw that her trunks 
bad been placed on board and the rest of her 
passage cared for. 

Just as the train was in motion, with an air of 
distress, be entered the ladies' car, holding in 
bla band the brass checks for her baggage. 

"But wby do you give them to me — are you 
not going ?" inquired the lady, in a tone of Bur- 
prise. 

"No; I am the victim of an accident— my 
trnnk is left behind. You never saw a man more 
pnt out in your lite than I am,"replied the trai- 
tor. 

'?You have left youi trunk behind on purpose, 
then— on purpose to avoid me ; but I shall stay 
behind too." 

"I bad hoped that you would perhaps be wil- 
ling," Wheelbanney answered, " but unfortu- 
nately the train'is in motion already. Goodbye, 
madam— a prosperous journey." 

A volley of reproaches and abuse was the only 
answer to this civil speech ; and partly to es- 
caDB"being overwhelmed by these, partly to pre- 
vent being carried away, Wheelbanney was about 
jumping off. 

But it was not his design to remain over 
e day, and looking 'out of the car window 
the ex-Vivandiere discovered that another train 
was starting at tbe same time from the depot. 

8he now readily guessed that he had pre- 
viously checked bis baggage upon tbis, and 
apon tbis it was evidently bis intention to enter. 
It was the direct train to the West (Columbus), 
whereas the one upod which he had placed bis 
unsuspecting escort would go by Atlanta, and 
would ne detained behind hand a day. The two 
trains were actually passing out together. 

"ADd yon are really going to leave me alone 
in this way ?" said the artiste. 
^"We Bba,ll met in the Heaven," said Wheel- 
|anney with an air of great sorrow. 

" Ab, traitor, it shall not be so." 

The conductor, attracted by her manner, at 
this moment entered. 

"He has robbed me, conductor," she shrieked 
in bis ear". Arrest him— he is a spy and has no 
lariougb." 

Wheelbsnney at tbis moment glanced through 
the car window aDd saw tbe train containing 
Corsely and Eanie in actual motion. Tbe last 
that was seen of bim, he was struggling with 
theconductor and guard. 

VIII.— Fall of the Curtain. 

LCoreely, : as the train passed out, shouted to 
Wbeelhaaney where to rejoin biai if he sbould 

[be left. 

However, added tbe latter to Danie, as their 
far moved aw»v, and left Wheelbanney behind, 
''there is no neei of telling bim." 



I 



.''But wby noo? 
to no more? 



said Danie. " Shail we see 



_."i'ou are right ; we shall, see him no more, 
f when we do, tbe vivandic-re wi'l be his wile." 
*'Coreely's prediction came true.) 
i The Im'in, meanwhile, in which the latter was 
Mated with Danie, was in motiou. 



" It is our last day together, Miss Danie. I 
muBt consequently be verv happy. Smile upon 
me your sweetest smile." 

"He has spent, a I of his monev," thought 
Danie. " and yet he gives me up without think- 
ing of that." 

" We have but one more day to remain to- 
gether," said Corsely to Danie. "Fortune will 
then give to each of ua a kaieidiscopie shake, 
and wo must go our different wavs." 

Dame cast upon him one of those imper- 
ceptible quivering glances with which women 
regard and judge of the character of meD. 

"It has been a singular journey to me thus 
far," she said as tbe cars halted at a station; 
"are we to meet with any more incidents? " 

" Possibly,'!, said Corsely; " we have but to 
travel to a distance of a few miles, be- 
fore we again change cars. In fact," eaidCor- 
eely, " we are nearly there already." 

"Ton are very generous, Mr. Corsely— the 
most generous man I have ever seen. You are 
not going to leave me now !" 

Corselv, not being at all quick of invention, 
did not know what to say. He bad transporta- 
tion only in a certain direction, and hesitated to 
tell her that he n,o longer had aov money. 

"Did you not hear, Mr. Coreely? Are yon 
then so slad to get rid of me?" 

"N«, Mies Danie, I was endeavoring to re- 
member what you have already told me." 

"And fiat was " 

"That you do not love me." 

"I knov nothing of you, except that you are 
a soldier too poor to take care of me." 

"Yon are some distance from home, and yon 
are surrounded with a thousand dangers. Meet 
my blind confidence half way." 

"It is easy to say; but in what way?" 

"One sometimes draws blanks, sometimes 
prizes— happiness or misery." 

"And the inference?" 

If you bad known from childhood tbe man 
you are to love, yon would not be certain of your 
future." 

" Still you have not told me what you wish me 
to do." 

" If your cold judgment inclines vou against 
giving me your love, you ought still, situated 
as we all are, to take a little risk." 

" I agree to be generous— to meet yon half 
way." 

She took a little heart, that she bad been 
.wearing as an ornament, from around her neck : 
"I shall bold this charm," she said, "in one 
hand or the other. If you guess now rightly in 
which it is concealed, the heart and band will 
both be yours. Is that meeting you half way?" 

Danie for a moment held her band behind 
her, and called uron Corsely to decide. As the 
latrer cow glariced at her, be ea?r that her face, 
though na!e. was resolute. 

"Are youthen superstitious ?" 

"To some extent. Ye?." 

"A.od you are resolved to abide the test ?" 

"If you win I am at your disposal. If you 
lose jou near! no* again a'k. Choose." 

"In that case," eaid Corsely, watching her 
bands and every change in her face with tbe 
most observant attention, "in that case as the 
lefchsnl is nearest to the heart, (there was a 
elisor quiver of the eyelid and a faint gesture 
with tbe band in question,) I would take that if 
it did not argue too much hope on my part, and 
if your e ex did not go by con'raries." 

Cursed had thought' he detected something 
like a f'int smile upon the face of Danie as he 
proceeded. 

He there-fore elected, in a firm voice, to take 
tie right ban ". 

The smiie increased. A deep color suffused 
her f dee. Lowering her eves sbe slorvly opened 
the hand in question and displayed the heart. 
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•1 am the slave of the talisman," she said. 

"Yes, and I intend to obtain title to my 
property. We shall be married when the train 
stops for the night." 

Danie demurred, but was reminded that she 
had no rights in the matter. 

Rightly to understand the causes that con- 
tributed to this situation, it should be remem- 
bered that it was the last month of the war. 
No one was certain of retaining possession of 
any species of property. Food was scarce; the 
railroads were liable to be cut at any mo- 
ment, with no hope of repair. In case the last 
accident happened, a lady who could not walk 
could not continue her journey. Situations in 
which every one found themselves thrown couW 
not be disposed of by the two ordinary conven- 
tional rules. 

Thus surrounded, and meditating upon the 
happiness teat appeared in store for tbem, the 
lovers were at length suddenly startled by a re- 
port that tbe road on before them had actually 
been cut. The report was distrusted, and ulti- 
mately proved untrue. But ft suggested an 
idea to Corsely, which he hastened to try to 
put in execution. 

"Humor one of my whims now," he said, 
"and if you had ever any cause to be grateful 
to me, I shall consider the debt repaid." 

"I am no longer free, 1 promise you in ad- 
Y&nce, if it is only a whim." 

Corsely now approached one of the passen- 
gers, and a whispered conversation of a few 
moments followed. A similar whispering took 
place between himself and several other trav- 
elers. Finally, tbe train stopped at a watering 
station, and there was a gathering aronnd 
Coreelv'a seat. 

"But what is the meaning of all this?" 
Dane now eagerly inquired, in a low tone. 

"The gentleman with gray hair, you must 
remember as the chaplain wbd assisted at your 
mother's interment. He has kindly consented 
to unite us instead of awaitiDg our arrival at 
the end or our journey, and the other passen- 
gers are to be witnesses." 

" Are you really asking me to get married, and 
that rigbt away— to jou whom I never saw until 
five davs ago? Impossible!" 

Auother whispered conversation followed be- 
tween tbe two, in which it could be seen that a 
great many arguments and pleas were made use 
of to induce a postponement of the ceremony. 
Then, with much fear and; trembling, and a 
blanched expression of countenance, Danie 
took the arm of Coreely, and the other ladies 
andgentkmen took their places as attendants 
and bridesmaids. A quartermaster contributed 
a blank, 6uch as was used in making out requi- 
sitions for commissary stores, noon which to 
sign the contract, and this document was wit- 
nessed, partly while the train was in motion, by 
the autographs of mo,it of the passengers, 



The marriage was unfait accompli. Corsely,, 
who had been so long in tbe army that he felt 
doubtful as to what else was to be done, sealed, 
the contract with a kiss, and a generous soldier, 
who had a canteen of whisky, made the occasion 
still more happy by devoting it to drinking (most 
of it himself) tbe health of the new couple. 

"You are badly frightened," said Corsely,, 
whose own nerves were far from being steady. 

"1 have passed through so many troubles and. 
dangers," said Danie, "that I shall end by not 
being surprised at any situation. If you should 
prove to be a man whose name is stained with 
dishonor, I believe I should jet recover and sur- 
vive tbe blow." 

"And you are not, troubled as to our future 
means of Jiving?" 

"No." 

"But I had always supposed your sex was 
more disquieted by such considerations than 
ours." 

In answer to this, she quitely took from her 
pocket a key, and applied it to a little case that 
she had thus far carried in her lap. Opening 
this, Corsi-ly was astonisfid to discover in it a 
considerable quantity of diamonds, ear-rings, 
and a large amount of other jewelry. 

"You do not sf em to be in any great danger 
of dying immediately from want," said Corsely, 
a little surprised. 

"Oh no, my greatest valuables are sewn up 
in my dress. I have a bill of exchange and 
enough coin to serve us for the present— my 
presence will not greatly embarrass you." 

" But you left me under the impression that 
you would be dependent upon relatione whom 
you had never seen." 

" I should bare been under their care to some 
extent and control. But my mother, at her 
death, was on her way to reside upon an estate 
she owned in this portion of the South ; I sup- 
pose this will still remain to me as her only heir.' 
If you are not ambitious we can live uponifr 
and be happy." ' 

Corsely bad been astonished before. At thus, 
discovering that lie need entertain no fears for 
the future, his face fairly beamed. 

"Faith," said he, "it's not so awkward aDOsi- 
tion, after all, to be the husband of a pretty" 
woman, when you have no fears for rations; 
Had I known how well prepared you are to taka 
care of me, yon would have perhaps found me a: 
much bolder suitor." 

"You would not have been on that account 
the more dangerous. Your prospect of winning 
would not have been brilliant had you not beer? 
ignorant, and truly shown yourself generous. 
You gave away what little yon had to help me 
when you thought there would be norepay« 
mf-nt, and it shall not be mv fault if you do not 
find me a loving friend in the rest of our jour^ 
Bey thrvugb life." 



A WATERING PLACE STORY. 



A trip across the Lake to this city is not an 
unmitigated evil m itself. Tbe last time I made 

kl had the company of Mr. Bockfellow to en- 
pn the voyage. Bockfellow is an old friend of 
mine; and though long separated, our friendship 
Offered no diminution through the injuries of 
time. 

Not much caring about politics, and indifferent 
ib to the state of the country, we spent our time 
in pouring out such libations as the bar-room 
afforded, in smoking cigars in sweet unison 
on the deck, or in citing up a thousand happy 
days when war was not and a good Havana was, 
and when Bourbon and peach had not as yet 
given place to rifle-cannon and tangle-leg. 

It is true our boat was not one of the best, and 
if jou got out of the heat of the sun, you got 
into the heat of one of the steam-pipes, and you 
couldn't get into either place without being 
deafened by the noise of its machinery. At 
night, too, you had to lay down on the deck, 
with the stars for your canopy, a f i esh breeze 
blowing in at one ear and the steam-pipe drip- 
ping leprous distillments into the other. If 
yon made your way into the cabin, it was over a 
pavement of prostrate forms, and you were 
pursued by swarms of mosquitoes, who hovered 
around you like guardian angels, but who none 
tbe less carried on a guerrilla warfare. Sleep, 
in Btaort, was not in accordance with the times, 
and so we fell to talking of the past. . 

"You are not married yet, Bockfellow?" 
With an old friend, I am much more curious 
about his domestic than his political status. 

"Not yet; but I have just escaped from one 
endeavor. I've mad* up my mind that it's a 
necessary evil— it will come somehow. ' You 
are liound to repent,' says Socrates, whether 
you go in or stay out of it. I wish to submit at 
once, so as to have done with the question. 
Bnt about my escape. You see I bad gone to 
get out of the heat of the weather to a small 

place upon this side of tbe lake " 

"8top ; you are evidently going to be tedious. 
Give me, at least, the consolation of a fresh 
cigar and a light. Now for it, Bockfellow ?" 

"'Well, it was about dusk, and for want of 
Jomething better, I strolled listlessly down a 
magnificent avenue, bordered on either side 
with neat residences. At the prettiest and 
trimmest of them all, I saw a servant issue 
from the front gate, and then stop to listen to a 
message from what appeared to be the owner 
of the mansion: 

"Stop, Phoebus. When you return get ihe 
bracelet of Miss Montressor at (be jeweler's. 

"It was not that 1 thought there was a chance 
of stealing the bracelet, but the message made 
an impression upon me. I turned to look, and 
I saw that with the gentleman who had just 
rooken tbere were two well-dressed ladies, 
»h08e features I could not see. Still I had no 
tion in deciding in my own mind which 



was Miss Montressor. The name sounded at 
once familiar and romantic. Where had I met 
with it— in history, fiction, or in real life? At 
that moment I should have given something to 
have had tbe entree of the house, and I cursed 
the malignity of my star in not having given mo 
some introduction. 

"After walking a little distance, I turned and 
retraced my steps. The two unknowns were 
now walking with their arms twined lovingly 
around each other's waists, and as if to aggra- 
vate my unhappiness, were laughing and char- 
tering in tbe best possible spirits. 1 soon af- 
terward met the same servant returning. 

" Well, Phoebus," said I, putting my haid in 
my pocket in a way that I knew the rascal 
would understand, "there are two ladies at 
yonr house — " 

"'Yes, sir. Mighty nice ladies, but tbey don't 
live with us— on a visit like. The widow lives 
just opposite—' 

"Never mind the widow. But Miss Mon- 
tres a or — " 

" 'Yes, sir ; she's a visitor too ; Miss Edith 
thevcall ber.' 

" What ! Not from New Orleans ?'* 

" 'That's just tbe place she comes from.' 

" Well, that is all I wish to know Phcebus. 
Sbfi is an oil acquaintance Of mine." I gave 
him bis promised reward and immediately re- 
soived on cilliDg after supper. 

"I drpssed with care, and soon afterward 
sounded the bell with tbe hand of a man who 
felt sore of himself. My summons was an- 
swered by the gentleman of the house. 

" Now, before I go any further, let me tell you 
what reminiscences the name of Miss Edithhad 
awoke, 

" During tbe war, the cnmpany to which I be- 
longed had been compelled to remain a day in 

the town of L , owing to an accident to the 

train. Tbe citizens gave us a huge reception 
and the run of the place. At that time, there 
was a female college there, and its commence- 
ment exercises were just then taking place. 
The young ladies of this institution were not be- 
hind hand in their welcome, and rivaled the 
citizens in tbe warmth of their reception. 
When the stage was covered with pretty girls 
in white dresses and blue ribbons, you may 
be sure some of us were among th« 
audience ; and when they unfolded and read 
from the learned scrolls which they held in 
their bands, and into which the garnered wis- 
dom of three or four years had been com- 
pressed, thev looked into our eves for approval. 
I was mvself so much affected by the argu- 
ments of one of these compositions, entitled 
'Love at First Sight,' that I ventured to take 
a seat behind the authoress wben she had 
quitted the stage and sat among the audience, 
and telling her that at New Orleans I had seen 
her somewhere— at the house of a mutual 
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friend— that I Bbould esteem myself miserable 
if I quitted the town without, knowing her, and 
ended by begging her to accept my acquaint- 
ance without further ceremony. The lady met 
me half way— listened politely to my com- 
pliments, and at parting, intimated that if 
I would call upon her that evening, she 
would carry me in her carriage to a very pleas- 
ant p8rty, and that I might then discourse 
further upon that of which she had something 
beard. I jumped at ber offer. I called at the 
appointed hour, and found ber resplendent in 
satin and hid slippers. My braeB buttons were 
none the less her joy ana pride. Our acquaint- 
ance was an entente cordiale from tbe first, but 
as the evening advanced, our feelings became 
altogether gushing— it was difficult to say which 
pushed the most. H^r manners seemed to say, 
'Do not hesitate — make love hard;' and the 
bint was not lost npon me. The language was 
squeezed dry of love-making superlatives in tbe 
expectation of hearing ber every moment cry 
tor mercy; but not she— not so much as a whim- 
per fell from her lips. Tbe suppir hour found us 
further advanced than ever ; the room was de- 
eerted before we noticed the sordid appetite of 
the meaner throng, and consented to abandon 
i he- banquet of love for coari-er fare. Reaching 
tbe supper room door, another short respite 
was given us ; the room was so crowded we 
oonld not enter. We consoled ourselves by 
1 romenading up and down a long dimly 'lighted 
corridor — lounging behind the large pillars, 
arid eventually— for really it was quite warm — • 
by moonlight strolliDg in tbe garden. There 
was butGttle supper left for us. But what did 
pouls like ours care for supper ? Drinking what 
little champagne there remained, we bade adieu 
to tbe garish crowd. In short, w« spent the 
whole evem'ng in running through the gamut of 
love, and when we parted the subject waB well 
nigh exhauBleil. 

"It was lucky, as we murch6fl the next day, 
nud I had pever seen her cince. The whole 
thing was a mynterv ro me, which was none tbe 
less increased when I heard a few weeks after- 
wards that she lad married an eminent eoap 
manufacturer. After that last piece of news, 
1 seed not tell you of the difficulty I had in re- 
membering tbe name of Miss Edith Montreseor. 
And as I stood there at the door, I was just as 
ready to encounter another sentiment as I was 
four years before. 

'But to return to my muttons, l entered 
the parlor, and was in the act of executing my 
best bow, when I discovered I had never met 
either of the inmates betore. 

" I stammered out that I had expected to see 
MissTVIontressor. 

" 'That is my name,' said one of them. 

"But Mies Edith was the first name of my 
friend." 

" ' Edith also is mine,' was the perplexing 
reply. 

"At any rate you are not from New Or- 
leans." 

'"Indeed I am— yen must really excuse me 
for laughing.' 

" I began to lose my temper. I was about to 
tell her that I would not attempt any further 
explanation, when our host came *•■ my relief. 
He told me, which was true, (hat if mistaken in 
one friend, I bad forgotten another— although 
his acquaintance was but slight; and that I 
must allow him to p-^ent me to the ladies. 
'We were playing cards, you must join us,' he 
said. 

" I thought It best to aceopt his invitation 
and sat down ne ar the same lad v. A Mr. Chris- 
tado Yantrump, a slim young man, with baggv 
side-whiskers, made up the partv. 

" I am completely at a loss to understand this 



mistake or mine," said I, recmricg to our first 
conversation. 

"•It is very simple. I have a cousin of the 
same name.' 

" I felt infinitely relieved, as my blunder 
was natural enough; but I did not quite 
recover from tbe effects of mv gavclierie. Jt 
was with difficulty I followed the rules of 
the game. In spite • of the romantic intro- 
duction, I found the companv of Miss Mon- 
tressor only moderately interesting, and so 
far as she" was concerned, would have been 
gladly away. But her friend, of whom I 
have hitherto said nothing— she sat motionless, 
except when turning over tbe leaves of a book. 
She was dressed in deep mourning, and with 
her eyes downcast, fair complexion and regular 
features, it was difficult to avoid being struck. 
If she did not notice me. Ion the other hand 
could scarcely keep my eyes off of her. I would 
have given something to have been the book 
upon which she gazed or affected to gaze so 
earnestly. There was a slight expres'aiou of 
coldness about her face, which disappeared 
when you had looked longer, and if it remained 
it was with the angelic/roirieur which tempered 
the coquetry of the mortal. It was 
doubly irritating to see a face which looked 
so soft and easily won, and yet which would 
not waste on you the half ef a glance. In short, 
the game of cards was finished, music at the 
piano furnished, the usual commonplaces said, 
and not a word to or from the unknown. Her 
friend called her ZephiDe once during tbe con- 
versation, and seeing there was nothing more 
to be made by remaining, I bowed to the com- 
pany and retired, 

"Just as I had reached the front door mv 
good fortune, which I had been accusing of 
neglecting me, came to mv rescue, and gave 
me a pignal proof of friendship. At the mo- 
ment that I was c'osing the front door. I 
heard my name called. Turning, I saw the 
lady addressed as Zephine standing near me. 

" ' I did not well understand your name at 
the time of your introduction. Am 1 correctly 
informed that you are the brother of Louise 
C ?' 

"Your information is correct. Madam." 

"'Ah, we were old school friends. You 
must really tell me something of Louise before 
vouigo.' 

" The taBk was pleasant; a slight branching 
off upon other topics was not forbidden nor 
difficult. I soon found myself uttering fine talk 
with, as I imagined, immense siiccess. However, 
it shall be no excuse for repeating it to you. 
Suffice it to sav, Bishop Berkely's Tar Watex 
Treatise never wandered farther from the point 
whence we started than did we— or rather than 
did I, for I was the principal speaker. 

"'I can see now that I might have enjoyed 
myself better than with my dull book,' she said 
as we parted; 'but Miss Edith will be accusing 
me of making love to you in the dark, if I keep 
you ^longer. Good night. Shall we see you 
again ?' 

"It will be a pleasure— that is if it does not 
interfere with your literarv tastes. Good nigbt. 

"Walking home, I had doubts whether, on the 
whole I had not rather been let in by my visit; 
but it did not keep_ me from repeating it a 
few evenings after— in the hopes, this time, ol 
getting even. 

"My second evening resulted in a conversa- 
tion with the Interesting party of some fifteen 
miniit°s duration. We spoke of Longfellow 
and Tennyson, of whom I knew little, and of 
whom and of others of the tuneful throng I 
endeavored to express myself sententiously. 
My companion listened politely— toyed with a 
bcok upon the table, held it in her hand, and 
without appearing to be aware of it, found a 
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turned down i*s,F wlik her miser. At this 
stage It needed but little argument to induce 
metobecome again a partner at whist. 

At my next interview I actually succeeded 
m getting a seat by her side, and holding mili- 
tarv possession of my ground for more than an 
hour. A soft lanquissant look was the imme- 
diatefruits of my success; and the whiskers of 
Vantrump, who was a miserable looker-on, be- 
came limper than ever. However, perhaps not 
io render him too wretched, she took his arm 
at the expiration of that period, and promenaded 
with him the balance of the evening in the 
portico. 

"One more call and my success was still more 
doubtful. I bad the moderate satisfaction of 
meeting her just as she was leaving the city, to 
be gone several days. It is true I had the 
pleasure of squeezing a prettil.v gloved band. 
But thfn Vantrump was seated in the drag be- 
side her, and would gee her off. For a little 
more, he might have driven with her to the 
deuce and I would not have actively interfered. 
"An absence, however, of a week induced me 
to congratulate myself upon my pareeve- 
rance. and the first day of her return, to show 
that I was deserving of it, found me again 
in attendance. The weather was raw and 
chilly; the firi would not burn, and 1 soon found 
both truthful but inauspicious omens of defeat. 
The conversation was a drag. 1 endeavored to 
impart to it a certain elevation; it descended by 
a swift gradation into bathos. I really would 
have given a thousand dollars to have stayed 
away. As it was, I was tempted to jump out of 
the window and leave my hat in the hands of 
the enemy. I determined to go and stay away. 
Another call, I was afraid, would not have met 
with any attention at the door. 

" But that night, about the hour of retiring, 
I was summoned to meet Phoebus, with a mes- 
sage from his master. A vague alarm had 
seized upon the community. Every household 
felt unsafe that had no male protector. He 
therefore asked me to go over and spend the 
night at Zephine's. I need not say I forgot 
my complaints and went. 

" In answer to the door bell, a trembling 
voice asked, ' Who's there ? ' 
" I explained my coming. 
" There was no mistake about my reception 
now. It was the most joyful greeting that bad 
yet fallen on my ear*. 

"'I send you a kiss of welcome through the 
glass,' said she, applying at the same time her 
lips to the surface in question. 

" I can wait and receive it in person, unless 
yon intend that I shall keep watch out here 
with Carlo on the door mat. 

" ' The key is misplaced, you will not have 
to wait long.' 

" Looking through the pane, I saw that the 
dress of my chere amie was white, though black 
was her usual costume. I did not understand.it 
at the, time, but the appearance of a servant 
soon after without a candle threw some light 
• upon the matter. I bad been as impatient to 
j Ret in as Sterne's starling was to get out ; but 
Jon entering, my shadow rapidly retreated be- 
fore me, uttering as she disappeared a Parthian 
'goodnight.' 

"To console me, I was placed in a room which 
was redolent with the presence of Zephine ; a 
pair of gloves, a corset and hoops were scat- 
tered around, and afforded food for reflections 
By way of more fully entering into sympathy 
with.their fair owner, I tried them on, and when 
I sank to rest in my bed it was only to dream of 
the usual fair tenant of this pretty nest. 

"I met her the next morning at breakfast ; 
her conversation put me in the most amicable 
mood. I was requested to still continue on 
guard. I spent my days in the same house 



with her— now a short conversation— now listen- 
ing to her music at the piano, or contentedly 
reading her favorite works until she herself 
should find time to amuse me ; I was happy, 
and I realized my halcyon days while enjoying 
tbem. 

" I flattered myself that the roughest part of 
my road was over. Our conversation more and 
more approached to the terufre, and t was al- 
ready dreaming of traveling the rest of the way 
over life's road in the matrimonial coach, with 
her as my partner. The whiskers of Vantrump 
no longer darkened my prospect. More than 
osce I bad thought the little hand which rested 
on my arm trembled, and her voice grew short 
in some of our delightful promenades and con- 
versations. 

"But I must hurry on, for yonder is the 
landing, and I see everybody getting their 
things together. 

" A little while after there was a picnic given 
on an island, and a sort of boating excursion. 
On that day I resolved tbat I should make the 
decisive advance. For a white every- 
thing looked propitious. I pride myself 
on _ my rowing — I succeeded in getting 
a light boat and a jolly pair of oars for 
myself and fair cargo— of course it was 
Zephine. While others were toiling heavily, we 
were skimming along like the birds that barely 
touched the water with their wings. Still I met 
with one dreadful comrettmps. On landing, 
whom sbould I see but Miss Edith— the Miss 
Edith whom I had attended to the party. To 
meet ud with your old love before you are on 
with the new, you will admit is a little embar- 
rassing. Added to tbis, as I now saw her, she 
was not all pretty and had grown very stout. 

"I thought, bv way of commencing the con- 
versation and giving her a hint of the change 
in my feelings, it would be best to congratulate 
her on her marriage, of which I hatd heard a 
vague report. 

*" Why, what do yon mean by speaking of 
my marriage. I married 1 You are the last 
th>t-»nght to accuse me.' 

"But—" 

" ' It is unkind of you, to gay the least of it. 
I did not expect it of you." 

" But I assure you—" 

" 'And to think that I should have been look- 
ing forward to meeting you so long a time ! ' 

"I contrived to get away as quickly as I 
could, sincerely hoping that no one had paid 
attention to our conversation, and wisely de- 
termined to keep as much out of the way as 
possible. 

"Again I was favored. Th9 rest of the day 
we ate and fished and danced, and I had fully 
recovered mv spirits. 

"Finally, I had found myself alone with Miss 
Zephine, and in a short, sharp and decided 
manner I had 'popped.' Her answer was not 
quite so decisive, but it left everything for me 
to hone. 

"•How manv times have you told the same 
story ?' she blushingly asked me, as we walked 
toward the boats. 

"'Never— that is, very much iD earnest,' I 
stammered out. 

•"But, then, Edith's manner this morning. 
She has been looking at you, too, all day.' 

" *I never met her but once before.' 

" 'I believe you, of course, but one mitrht 
have thought you had addressed her from the 
way she spoke.' 

'• I bad not time to say more, as meanwhile 
we had reached the landing, and found that 
most of the party had already embarked. Van- 
trump had had the impertinence to seize upon 
our light conveyance of the morning, and 
there was nothing left us but a fiat-bottomed, 
concern into which Phoebus, with his baskets 



and b6xes, was already installed. Still, in the 
happiness of the moment, I did not much care, 
and leaving one of the paddles to Phoebns, I 
bad caught np the other with a will, and taken 
my seat at the stern. But we were not des- 
tined to get oflf so easily. Just as we were 
about starting, Miss Edith discovering that 
there was more room in our boat than the one 
she was in, determined to give us the benefit of 
her company. I tried to get off before she 
conld move, but I was too late. 

"Knowing what I had to expect, I talked 
loudly, desperately, madly, on general, uninter- 
esting subjects, in the hopes that she would 
never find an opportunity of being indiscreet. 
I paddled frantically in order not to lose a mo- 
ment in getting to the shore. But my struggle 
was useless. 

" 'I have scarcely seen yon a moment to-day, 
Mr. Rockfellow,' she at length said. 

"I muttered something about being flattered 
by her show of interest. 

" 'I feel that I have been neglected. Do yon 
not think, Zephine, that he has been very un- 
gallant?' 

•"That depends somewhat—' 

" • But we are intimate friends.' I conld then 
hear her companion give her a sort ot sketch 
of our first meeting. My heart died within me. 

'■Meanwhile the sun had gone down and it 
was beginning to grow dark. Phoebus took 
advantage of the tete-a-tete to whisper his 
fears to me abont the safety of our flat- 
boat. 

" Why, what's the matter with it, Phoebus; 
M> danger of sinking ? " 

"'There's a big knot-hole stopped up with a 
plug near you, and if it should happen to come 
out 1 'Pears to me there's heap of water in it 
already.' . 

" In my desperate mood a bright idea oc- 
curred to me. 1 felt the plug with my foot. 

"Well, it don't make much difference, Phoe- 
bus, if she does sink. Yon can swim, can't 
you?" 

" 'Oh, yes, sir— like a flsh.' 

" Well, in case our craft should happen to 
sink, von know, you must take care of Miss 
Edith.'' 

'"I can keep her afloat and me too— mighty 
easy.' 

" ' What is that yon are saying abont floating 
and' sinking. Oh, my feet I What is the mat- 
ter,' said Miss Zephine. 

" ' There is no danger— dearest Mr. Rockfel- 
low— tell me there is no danger,' said Edith, 



"We were within abont a hundred yards, of 
the shore. The rest of the party were waiting 
for us. I saw the hated Vantrump stroking his 
whiskers contemplatively as we approached the 
shore, and the thought that he might succeed 
maddened me. 

"Ton won't do anything of the kind, Vantromp. 
I will yet win her," I muttered to myself. 

" 'Lord, massa, dis here boat's gwine to de 
bottom, sure,' 

"Nonsense. There has been water in the 
bottom all the time. Pall away at jour oar. 
We'll soon be there," 

~ "Here there was a shriek and a scream. The 
boat was actually going down. 'We are drown- 
ing'— 'we are sinking.' 'Save me' — 'no, yon 
must save me,' and other similar cries rent the 
air. Savage as my breast was, their prayers 
and cries made me wish the plug back in its' 
place. 

"However, it was too late now for regrets. 
With extraordinary presence of mind I seized 
Zephine in my arms, and telling Phoebus to imi- 
tate my example, I leaped overboard. What 
the rascal really did, I had no means of know- 
ing, as I saw nothing more of him until I was 
safe at land. But he certainly was of no assist- 
ance to Miss Edith— perhaps because she did 
not give him time. She, when she saw ma 
leaving, frantically sprung after me. With a 
grip from which there was no extricating my- 
self, she clasped me around the throat. I hardly 
know how I escaped from my rash experiment 
partly, perhaps, to help being close at hand, 
partly to the shallowness of the water. When I 
was at length brought to the shore I was sense- 
less. Nearly everybody had disappeared before 
I recovered. My attempt to distinguish myself 
had proved a complete failure. Yantrump had 
saved Zephine irom drowning, and had ridden 
home with her wrapped np in shawls. Every 
one had abused me and attributed the accident 
to me. Two of the ladies declared that I was a 
little monster, and that it would have been a 
Providence, and would have taught me a lesson 
if I had been drowned, etc 

" I saw at a glance that I had been most wo- 
fully let in. There was nothing to be|done but 
curse my folly and set ont for a new field of op- 
erations. In* short, I am on my way home now, 
or rather we are already there, as here's the 
landing. A stirrup cnp before we separate. I 
can't say after all that my mishap tronbles me 
much. The city does dot lack in pretty women, 
and it will go bard w\th me if I do not find some 
on* to console me.'; ' 



TWO TRAGIC HISTORIES. 



PART I. 

An Almost Forgotten Minr-rnpliy— SSngrnla? 

Adventures or a Notorious Character 

A sort of hidden link binds and brings to- 
gether, for good or evil, certain characters 
whom destiny wills should not be apart. Tbey 
find themselves jostling against each other 
without previously dreaming of it, and influenc- 
ing each other's fate by ties of friendship or 
hate, and in a way which neither can under- 
stand when too they imagine themselves tbou- 
ands of miles separate. An illustration of this 
principle is suggested in a history which is still 
frequently talked of in this city, and which, 
owing to the military occupation at the time the 
most tragic event occurred, has never been 
fully published. 

A short lime before Gen. Walker made his 
first expedition to Central America, there was 
seen on our most fashionable promenades a 
young man whose appearanee attracted no little 
comment. According to some accounts, he 
was one of those hands me, well-dressed 
fisarea, more frequently Been in this city than 
elsewhere— one of those men with flashing 
eye, dar.k complexion, curly hair, and we'l- 
shaped moustache, who form one of the 
ptineipal characters of almost every novel, 
and occasionally of some of the scenes 
of real life. • Others spoko of him as a 
bravo in appearance with the sombre and 
sinister look of a man predestined to crime. 
Be this as it may. and whether his eagle gaze 
indicated a man born to command, or one who 
was in search of prey to carry off, the stranger 
made himself popular with the yoimg men of 
tbe town bv his social qualities and by his ex- 
celling in tbe use of arms and other manly ac- 
complishments. The name he was destined to 

become well known by was that of Capt. — . 

At the date at which he is now intro- 
duced, he bad commenced the practice of law 
under promising ausr>ices, and what, perhaps, 
added to his prospects, the lawyer in whose 
office he had made his novitiate, had just lost 

his life by a steamboat explosion, and M 

was left in sole charge. 

In this state of affairs, M , with two 

friends, Capt. D and a younsr man named 

C , had been together during an even- 
ing, and instead of returning to their homes at 
nieht. concluded to tako rooms together at tbe 

Orleans Hotel. In the. morning, M left 

the room very early. Some time after, D 

petting up found that his pocket-book contain- 
ing $500 had disappeared. The supposition 

among the friends was that M . had taken 

the money, and in a subsequent meeting Capt. 
P slapped bis face. 

A duel was thereupon agreed upon, but D 

having been remonstrated with by the friends 

Of M as having formed his suspicions 

Without proof, and as therefore, having dealt 
» blow unjustly, he subsequently apologised. 

The apology only postponed trouble. M 

made so much noise about the apology 
that at a subsequent meeting his face was twice 
■lapped by the same party. 

They at the time were at lunch at the Metro- 



politan coffeehouse, at the corner of St. Anne 
and Conde, near Cbartres street, at the time the 

blows were dealt, and that M then held 

in his band a carving knife. The injury was 
not, however, resented in any other way than by 
a challenge. 

The meeting then took place atl the old duel- 
ing ground on tbe Metairie Koad,in what is now 
the Park. At the hour appointed, a crowd of 
two or three hundred were found to have been 

collected. Messrs. John McO and Valery 

D acted as the seconds cf M ; 

Messrs. C and T-, as seconds 

toD Ingoing to the ground, M 

appeared resolute and not lacking in purpose. 
Once, however, he had reached there, he became 
ptie and distrait: he was, evidently, not himself. 
Be complained that too many people were pres- 
ent ; that be prelerred that the duel should be 
postponed to another day. No concessions could 
induce the piincipal to take his appointed place. 

As the matter now stood, according to the 
crde there remained nothing for the first s"Con£ 

of M to do, hut volunteer in place of his 

pi iE'Mpal. This unlucky duty fell upon Capt. 

McC , end upon dniog so he was not a 

little astonished to find that Lis oiler was ac- 
cepted by the seconds upon the opposite side. 
Tbe weapons were those generally used among 
our Creole population, small swords or colicbe- 

mards. D — and McO were armed 

with these, and now set to work in good earnest 
— M meanwhile looking on. The com- 
batants bad actually made several passes, 
when tbe further conticuance of the fight was 
interrupted by the protests of one of the at- 
tendant ph^sicisre. 

The fight em'ed and tbe matter amicably 

arranged, all of the parties, except M , 

shook hands arid returned to the city in tbe 
cariiaeei. The latter stood upon the ground 
motion ess and silent, like one stunned and par- 
alyzed by the ex'ent of the disgraoe that "had 
overtaken htm, and who vet had no power to 
avert tbe degradation that would henceforth 
stare him in the face. Ilis appearance betokened a 
man who was blasted and ruined. The last that 
was seen of bim he was m this attitude, over- 
whelmed by the curses heaped upon him by 
both sides now retiring, and by the jibes and 
jeers of the spectators, exasperated at his want 
of courage, or at having been deprived of the 
pleasure of seeing a dual. 

A few years afterward one of the beforenamed 

parties, in eompany with Mr. Eugene P , 

met M at Biloxi. The latter had now 

abandoned all dreams of success at the bar — 
was .then behind a bar-room counter selling 
liquor, twd pretended not to recognize either 
party. Although the establishment was bis, 
two or three days after he had sold out and left 
for parts unknown. 

Tbe next heard of him was after the return 
of Gen. Walker to the city from the Nicara- 

guan war. It now appeared that M — bad 

there served with him as colonel of a regiment, 
and, according to all accounts that were given 
of him, he b,ad acted with great courage and. 
gallantry. 



At the visit of Gen. Scott to this city in 185G 

or thereabouts, M , in compliment to 

his brilliant services in the Nicaraeuan war, 
was appointed to act as a marshal of a grand 
procession that was to take place. He proved 
to be a magnificent rider, add upon the day in 
question he was placed upon the right of Scott's 
carriage in the proceesion. Unfortunately for 

the Grand Marshal his old second, McO , 

had been assigned to the same duty upon the 
other side of the carriage, and his happiness at 
being confronted with the man who was beat 
acquainted with his past history was that of 
Damocles, with the sword suspended over his 
bead. 

After the procession, the marshals, some 
twenty-five or thirty in namber, and som9 of 
the guests, were invited by Charles Waterman, 
subsequently Mayor, to parta Ire of champagne 

punch. M was then formally introduced 

to the assembled guests, and among" others, to 
his old second. The latter denied, during the 
rresence of Waterman, that he had ever met 

M , and a formal introduction took place. 

As soon as Waterman had dis&PDeared, M 

was 3asked what a man of his cbaraiter 
meant by being there. He reDlied, by saying 
that he had been away, and had redeemed him- 

eel', and begged not to be exposed. McG 

told him it was not his affair, if he could swim 
and no one else knew it, to go ahead. 

The advice was given aa takeD, and avoiding 
the men who bad .formerly known him his his- 
tory again disappeared in shadow until the war. 
Wben next seen his role was not of the most 
brilliant character. He wa?, in fact, a recruit- 
ing officer of his own appointment. His plan 
was to find out what young men were anxiom 
to volunteer for the war, and to then sell them 
to parties wishing to fill up their companies. 
Sometimes he would make arrangements with 
the parties at the Workhouse for procuring a 
certain number of men. However these might 

have been obtained, M was nowise pir- 

ticular in disposing of tbem, andi s said to have 
received $500 for thus disposiug of a dozen men. 

He continued thus occupied until the arrival 
of the fleet, and then left for Secessia. NothiDg 
was there heard of him except that for an alleged 
embezzlement of money he was pureued by 

Major John P •— and Capt. B . witii 

strict orders to arrest him. 

The latter having reached Mandeville, were 
pointed out a schooner about amila distant from 
the shore, and which was said to contain the 
man they sought. Throwing cloaks over their 
uniforms, and armed with a six shootinsr mue- 
quetoon and a navy revolver, they proceeded in 
a boat to where the schooner was lying. Upon 

mounting the sides of tno schooner M 

was found on board. As to what there happened 
no one but those present ever positively Knew. 
Fifteen days after they were seen leaving Man- 

eieville in a boat, the bodies of P and 

B were seen floating upon the water. 

B — s body was found near Mandeville. 

1* s body was found near LaFreniere. The 

families of the deceased were written to in this 

city. The body of B was sent here by 

friends from over the lake. The holy of P— 

was subsequently sent foi — Gen. Banks giving 

a permit, and Capt. McO was entrusted 

with the mission. He succeeded in bringing 
back tbe body and regaining the city after hav- 
ing had the coffin searched, and himself and 
others who were in his company stripped of 
their clothiDg to prevent the surreptitious trans- 
mission of letters. 

The whole affair awakened an immense deal 
of excitement and great feeling among all 
•classes of residents, and the funeral rites were 
celebrated by one of the largest corteges that 
took place during the war. Some opposition at 



first had been made oy wee jjau»d to allowing 
anything like a public demonstration to be made 
over the corpse. It was, however, shown that 

Major P had once been thanked in a 

printed card for 'he kindness he had shown to 
certain Federal prisoners who were placed under 
him, and in requital of this act Gen. Banks, 
when appealed to, allowed the funeral to go on. 

To return now to M. — , he had succeeded 

in rea, biog New Orleans and entering the Fed- 
eral lines. After taking the oath of allegiance, 
he was arieBted by the authorities upon tha 

charge of having murdered P and B . 

The counsel he then employed was, Thomas 
J. Durant. A Coroner's jury wis summoned to 
sit upon the bodies, of which Capt. John H. 

McO was a juror. Tbe I o iy of P 

was examined by Dr. Sbupn^c »nd Dr. Stone. 
No wound was found. The ('phgo was obviously 
from drowning, and so the; jury decided, after 
the examination of the caot.in and two sailors. 
According to their account it appeared that 

P and B , npon boarding the vessel, 

had called noon M to surrender, whieh 

he did. They then ordered the captain of the 
schooner to go to shore. This order was being 
executed when tne boom, owing to the shifting 
of the wind, swung around and struck tbem so 
violently as tt> throw them both overboard. The 
Captain of the schooner made for the yawl im- 
mediately, but was prevented from lowering it 

by M . The latter now told him not to 

stop, 10 tut no all sail, and get to New Orleans; 
that he would be certainly hung in case he waa 
carried to tne shore. 

From the testimony of the Captain, they were 
still in the water endeavoring to kee.o them- 
selves afloat, the last that was seen of tbem. 
A tresh breeze springing up. the schooner 
sailed direct to New Orleans. After a struggle 
of five days over tbe. evidence, the drowning 
was pronoanced accidental, and all of the par- 
ties released. M was taken into tbe FeJ 

eval service as a detective, ana Coroner Beach, 
who bad held the inquest without military per- 
mission, was diecbarged from his office. 

We have protra,<"ed our account too far to 

dwed more upon the adventures of M . 

Soon after the events last described, be left the 
city and never returned, except furtively. The 
last time be was ever seen here, some three 
years ago, was in the dusk of the evening, and 
at the sudden turniDg of a street. Singular as 
it mav seem in a narrative which pretends to 
give only the literal truth, the party whom he 
now met with was his old-time acquaintance, 
who had acted as his second in tbe duel. The 
two men stared at each other, mutually aston- 
ished at the meeting, and remained for a mo- 
ment or so withont speaking. 

" Is it safe for me to remain in the city ?" In- 
quired Mancosas. 

" You aie t.io well known. On the contrary, I 
counsel nothing of tbe sort." 

'• What, then, is your advice? " 

"It is that you take the first boat from the 
citv, and never return." 

M seemed to attach a mysterious im- 
portance to the advice of a man whose fate ap- 
Deared to be so freouently thrown in contact 
with bis, and from that day to this has never 
been sem in the city. 

^ m m i 
PAKX II. 

An Episode to the Preceding. 

In New Orleans, daring tbe darkest night of 
one of our gavest seasons, ■> few yeara age, 
some of tbe down-town visitors to the Opera, 
who were hurrying home at a late hour, were 
startled to observe the form of a young girl, 
who uat half crouohed upon what appeared to 
be a step of the old cathedral. The sight of 
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the homeless ana desntnte rs common enough 
to those whose occupation keeps them on doty 
thron gh the silent watches ; bnt the singularity 
in this case was that the iron railing, which was 
locked, had been scaled ; and furthermore, 
that in spite of the inclemency of the weather, 
the attitude of the young girl was one of prayer, 
rather than that of rest. 

When her situation had attracted the atten- 
tion of compassionate passers by, it appeared, 
that she had been there through half the night 
listeniog to the chimes of the old building strik- 
ing the qu arters and half-hours, and endeavor- 
ing to nerve her mind to a desperate plunge in 
the great and but little-distant stream. 

Toe account given below is the poor girl's 
own statement of her history, as related to Capt. 

C , by whom she was rescued. The story is 

given in almost the precise manner in which it 
was then told : 

" Until recently I lived with my mother in 
comfort in the country, at no great distance 
from the city. The recent'general financial 
disasters which affected others affected us. We 
became very poor. It was not a great while 
ago that we disposed of even those ornaments 
which had been the gift of friends. 

"I now determined to endeavor to obtain 
some situation in the city. In this attempt I 
suoceeded. Accompanied by my mother, I was 
fortunate enough in finding a home as English 
teaoher for the younger children of a small 
school. The inmates of the latter aopeared 
kind and well-disposed. In fact, I was so well 
pleased that my mother, no longer entertain- 
ing any anxiety upon my own account, soon af- 
terward returned home. 

"During the lifetime of a brother I had 
heard him speak frequently of an old law class- 
mate and intimate friend under the name of 

M . In a city where everything to me was 

new, you may imagine niv happiness at meet- 
ing with him by a charming accident, and at 
fioding that the prepossessions I had already 
formed were not disaopointed. His manners 
were pleasing— in disposition he was good- 
natured, and he was well-informed and never 
wearied with explaining the thousand objects 
that excited a young girl's curiosity. At piaces 
of amusement and at 'relip ioua services ho was 
my cunstant companion. 

"We were playing some domestic game with 
a party of friends one evetiina;, which, but for a 
single incident, I might remember as the hap- 
' piest of my life. It was the well-known game of 
cards in which your condition in life, whether 
married or single, is told. Several of the circle 
had already had their lots decided oa in this 
manner. M 's name was at length proposed. 

" 'Yes, tell us whom be ia to marry,' said one 
voice, with a meanin? gianee at myself. 

"Oar fortune-teller, wno was a iady that bad 
been introduced to me that evening, appeared 
to demur. 

" M now, as did several of the party, de- 
mand to know bia fortune. 

",'Do you wish me to tell you when you are to 
be married?' 

'"Certainly," heanBwered, though withratber 
a hesitating manner, "why should you doubt 
it'?' 

" 'There is one reason that occurs to me ' 

"'And that is ' 

"'Because you are married already ' 

"The declaration produced a profound eenRa- 
fion. For several minutes tbore -am not a word 
spoken. Every eve was inraed on me. 

"After an attempt, with indifferent success. 

to change the subject of conversation, M 

made a cold and formal statement to the effect 
that he had never deceived me in the matter — 



the only party to whom he thought any expla 
nation was due. 

" To this speech I knew not what answer to 
make. To contradict this statement— to say 
that it was untrue in every particular— I thought 
would have been showing that I was interested 
in the matter, and though, too, his statement 
was to me as a blow, I could not help feeling, in 
spite of his duplicity, a certain svmpathy. I 
was unwilling to see that we must forever part ; 
and helpless and far irom my home I wished to' 
discover some palliation for the conduct of one 
who was almost my only male acquaintance. 

" The consequences" of my silence were mo- 
mentous for me", 1 discovered that it had done 
him no good, and had irretrievably ruined me in 
the good opinion of my new acquaintances. The 
only explanation they could see to my conduct 
was, that I had been receiving the marked at- 
tentions of a married gentleman, and wore as a 
gift from bim a magnificent diamond ring, whose 
status I had eoncealed in order not to attract 
attention. 

"The rest needs hardly to be told. I received 
a small pittance that was due me. I was to be 
sent home in disgrace. 1 could not see the man 
who had betrayed me, and, beside, he had left 
the city. 

•* Do you wonder now at my situation, and 
the desperate thought which placed me where I 
was ?" 

" No, I do not wonder," saiid the Captain ; 
"partly from what you have told me, partly 
from an ODvious circumstance you have forgot- 
ten to mention," 

The girl held down her head. 

" What you allude to," she said, " is too true. 
If I live I shall become a mother before be- 
coming a wife." 

"Listen," said the Captain. "Yon have no 
relations here, and scarcely any one else knows 
you. Eeturn to your hotel to-night, which I 
will assist you in finding. It will be easy to 
arrange on our way there, without your com- 
mitting suicide, that your disgrace shall not be 
known. Will you promise to go by my advice ?" 

The promise was given ; the girl was attended 
to the place at which she had last stopped, and 
animated by the advice that had been giveD, 
she proceeded the next morning to put it into 
execution. 

Dressed respectably, and with the air of one 
accustomed to society and refinement, she dis- 
posed first of her ring at a pawnbroker's, and 
next appeared at the office of one of our noblest 
cbaritaole institutions. The officer in charge 
having been summoned, the lady, without 
raising her veil, begged to become an inmate of 
the Asylum, in a strictly private apartment, and 
where she could be seea by no one but the sur- 
geon in charge. The request, after some stipu- 
lation as to terms, was complied with. She was 
now entered on the books by certain initials, and 
was assigned to a ward where no visitors were 
admitted. 

8ix weeks afterward, the inmate had given 
birth to a child— bad recovered from the effects 
of sickness. She had disappeared without at- 
tracting inquiry, in an establishment where a 
dozen such patients are annually received ; and 
with feelings hardened by suffering and resolve, 
was once more returning to her mother's resi- 
dence. 

One night during the last year of the war, a 
sftiree was given in spite of the ominous situa- 
tion of affairs, in one of the small cities of the 
interior, around which an army was encamped, 
and Which was then much frequented by of- 
ficers. The Captain, who had met up with the 
young girl in the manner already recorded, was 
how in command of a company, and noon the 
evening in question, together with other of- 
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fleers oT his regiment, had been invited to at- 
tend the house where the party was to be 
given. 

Nothing occurred for some time after his ar- 
rival. -The Captain, who, as a soldier, felt cer- 
tain of bis appetite, but doubtful, under the 
circumstances, of making much of an impres- 
sion in the drawiDg room, remained much 
rearer the former than the latter, and was little 
seen or heard of. 

It did not, however, prevent him from glanc- 
ing occasionally into the main reception room, 
and from making some inquiries. His attention 
hiving been in this way pointed to a married 
Jady, remarkable tor her style, self possessed 
air, and the homage which she received, the 
Captain soon fouud himeelf endeavoring to 
remember where he had met the face before. 
Shoitly after she passed near him and hearing 
her voice at the tame moment that he caught 
her eje, the Captain mide an involuntary start. 
Tne moment after he was in the hall that led to 
the supper room, and *vas gazing at the prepara- 
tions tor the feast as i: buried in thought. 

In this reverie he was interrupted by a tap 
with a fan on the shoulder. 

"Do yon remember me?" said in.a low tone a 
Roman's voice at his side. 

The Captain, atter besitatiDg a second, re- 
plied civniv that be did not. 

" v ou are very generous or discreet to deny a 
knowledge that you think might give me pain. 
But it is easy to see lrorn your face that you do 
know me." 

" Since you insist, Yadame, upon recognizing 
one whom 1 would naturally eurjposn you would 
be anxious to forget, permit me to inqune bow 
you succeeded in obtaining position ana fortune 
where most pei-som are losing them.?'' 

•'I am manicd. 31 y husband is wealthy." 

Some further conversation followed, and tho 
Captain, wo bud heard of the history of the 
bnsband and wile without ever previously iden- 
tifying them by name, was scon made master of 
the whole storv. 

"I ihiok," eairi he, "that I saw you a moment 
ago leaning upon tho arm of the gentleman 
with cark complexion and prominent mpu- 
stache. 1 ask not from curiosity, but merely 
to advise'' — 

"That you must know, as von arc both from 
the same city, is Mr. M . \ou have proba- 
bly already guessed that I have known him* for 
several years,"' 

"If you have, after knowing him so well, 
again become inseparable frienos there is hardly 
any need to make a remaik as to his character. " 

"He has persuaded my husband to embark hi s 
wealth in the pni chase of cottou and in getting 
it out of the country. 1 have several times ob- 
tained permits on both Hides allowing its trans- 
mission through the lines. He has the faults of 
men, still he would not endeavor to defraud a 
woman." 

The Captain shrugged his shoulders, and the 
interview ended by inquiries on her part and an- 
swers on his as to the bands into which her 
child had b<en placed, ana where it might be 
subsequently found. 

Among the most noticeable inquests held 



during the past year was that of the Coroner 
upon a body found on Customhouse street, in 
one of t boss houses in that; neighborhood kept 
by quadroon landladies, and occupied mostly by 
single gentlemen. Entering under a covered 
alley-way,' the visitor, after proceeding some 
distance, found himself in a dark courtyard, 
adorned by a few poisonous looking flowers, and 
to which the presence of one or two clumps of 
banana tiees gave a rather melancholy appear- 
ance. Climbing up a badly lighted staus, the 
Coroner was shown into a suit ot rooms filled 
with furniture of the costliest pattern. A heavy, 
canopied bedstead of dark wood, whose curtains 
were agitated by the wind, first arrested the 
attention of the visitor in entering, and the 
eight of a body immediately beneath, prevented 
tke g aze lrom wandering further. The Jeatutes 
were wasted, and bore about them the unmis- 
takeable pallor of death, but were still fine end 
expressive, and the hair, which was disheveled, 
was remarkable fyr iis glossy length. A. vial, 
containing laudanum, tig Qtiy held in one of the 
hands, almost obviated trie need of any in- 
quiries. 

The explanation given oF the matter by the 
turbaned landlady was that, tome \etrrs pre- 
vious a child bad been entiusted loh'rcareto 
laise, and supposing It to be tbo oi'ispnng of a 
wealthy party, or parties, who hart a temporary 
reason for concealing us birth, she had raised 
it— the more, too, aa she bad, nn'il recently, been 
liberally paid for its maintenance. 

Upon tho previous night, about Ihe hour of 
retiring, the deceased b;trl knocked at her door, 
and bavmg explained that Bbo was themoiher 
demanded to see it. Her appearance was in 
last degree haggard and worn at entering tho 
house. She looked stunned and bewildered 
when informed that, a i-bort. time previous the 
child had died. ISbo leeovired herself subse- 
quently enough to eprak. S'io had demanded a 
room, and had said i hat she would not need one 
Ion 1 ?— that she was elm coed by her rela- 
tives, and betrayed and ruined by those she had 
considered her tru-Lris, and that she did not 
care to live. 

JI , v/lionn name h'd been mentioned in 

connection wi h that of tbe deceased, was sum- 
moned as a witDess, and looked on thoughtful y 
as tbe body was being disserted. He cunnled 
tbe use of tbo scalpel by the turgeon with a 
philosophical remark: 

"One mu-t direct their best known acquaint- 
ances in Older to understand them thor- 
oughly." 

"By knowing them thoroughly you perhaps 
mean, knowing how m^et thoroughly to profit 
bv their misfortunes," said Capt. McO., who. at 

this moment entered; "but you, Jl , ought 

in anv case, to have spoken of her as ft 
friend rather than an aeejnaintance, since, after 
roobiog and ruining ber through life, \ou will 
now get paid as a witness alter her death.* 

* The characters and Incidents in the epconrt portion 
of thm story are rot siven as hiving hao any connec- 
tion with the party who was arrested and discharcpd by 
acoioner'B iur.v upon rhe chartre of .hnvinR twice con<- 
mitted murder, in the iuque&t held upon the bodies of 
Major P. ana B. 



CELEBRATED DUELS. 



I. The Combat on Horsebracs. 

There never was but one duel on horseback in 
this country, and tbat occurred near New Or- 
leans in the year 1836. The parties to this 
novel eombat were both Creoles. 

One of them was Lieut. SbanPburg, who a few 
years before the events we are about to relate, 
had been appointed to that .elite regiment, the 
Second Dragoons. 

Shamburg was a man of herculean str<nqth 
and splendid appearance. Be united French 
vivacitv and German power. The officers of the 
Second Dragoons were a choice set of high- 
spirited, gallant, dashing fellows. Thoroughly 
instructed and practiced in riding and in the 
sword exercise, they were naturally proud of 
their nkill, and were regarded by civilians as a 
little swaggering and overbearing in their bear- 
ing and manners. Now it happened that a 
nuarrel and a personal conflict arose be'ween 
Lieut. Shamburg and Adolpb Ouvillier, a pooular 
and gallant youDg Creole, of a family noted for 
the fighting qualities of its members. Ouvillier 
was a slightly built, lithe and aracetul 
young man, of very popular manners, 
uniformly polite, urbane, generous and 
manly. Compared wit.h Shamburg. Cnvil- 
lier, recalled to the mind of tLe readers of 
Hcott's novels tne contrast between SaJadio and 
Richard Cceur de Lion, so beautifully sketched 
m the Crusaders. In the street combat, which 
bad takfln place between them, Cuvihier proved 
altogether unequal to his adversary, whom, 
however, be charged with taking an unfair and 
cowardly advantage, by the use of a knife or 
dagger. Cuvi'lier therefore challenged Sbam- 
burg to a mode of conflict which, by the equal- 
ity of its conditions, would afford him a better 
test of the courage, which be, the challenger, 
held in serious doubt. Now, as Gen. Jackson 
bad declared tbat be would not allow tbe offi- 
cers of the army 8nd navy to fight duels with 
citizens, Shamburg was very reluctant to ac- 
cept tbe challenge, und made great efforts to 
escape it. But Cuvi'lier was immovable in bis 
purpose and insatiable in bis ire. against his foe, 
and followed him with such oertinacity tbat, 
Isy the advice of bis brother officers of the dra- 
goons, Sbambnrg determined to accent the 
challenge and fight on his. own terms. It, wan, 
no doubt, expected that those terms would be 
regarded so unusual and unprecedented, that 
ihey would be declined, and tbe duel 
thereby prevented, and Sbambnrg escape 
fhe penal consequences threatened by 
tbe President. These terms were, to fight in a 
ten acre lot on horseback, with cavalry swords; 
the parties to be stationed one hundred yards 
apart, and to charge each other at tbe word and 
fight it out a chevctl. Shamburg selected as his 
seconds Dr. Smith and Captain Thurston, both 
of the regular army, who communicated to the 
seconds of Cnvillierthe terms upon which alone 
the challenge of tbe latter could be accepted. 
Such terms were universally condemned by the 
Whole fraternity of tbe men of honor, or sub- 
jects of tbe Code, as violative of all tbe senti- 
ments and principles of that Code, as inequita- 
ble and unmanly, as such, in -fast, as only 



bravos and those who rely upon brute force 
would prescribe and demand. On tbe other 
hand, in justification of Sbamburg and his se- 
conds, it was urged tbat he desired to avoid the 
combat and escape the penalty of fighting a 
duel, and bad claimed his technical rignt to se- 
lect his weapons in expectation tbat the other 
party would decline, and the affair thus be 
quashed. 

But this calculation proved an erroneous and 
delusive one. This might have been known be- 
forehand, when the names of Cuvillier's seconds 
were handed in. These were tbe names of tbe 
most gallant, determined and experienced com- 
batants in New Orleans. No two Creoles had 
higher reputations for prowess, skill, heroic 
courage. and inflexible honor and chivalry than 
Mandeville Marigny and Etnile LaSere. The 
former, a son of the famous Bernard Mandeville 
de Marigny, the descendant of a long line of 
distinguished seigneurs of tbe old Normandy 
aristocracy, had been educated in Paris, under 
the eye of Louis Phillippe, his father's old friend 
and guest in that monarch's day of adver.-ity. 
Mandeville bad been sent to France at the soli- 
citation of the King, and was made a compunion 
and classmate of the Duke of Orleans, who wa^i 
of tbe ^aue age as young Marigny. Ho received 
a thorough military education, at Haumur, and at 
an early age was commissioned for the cavalry, 
but, seeing little chance of active service, re- 
turned to New Orleans to look utter the enor 
mous estate which bis father was squandering 
in tbe most reckless style. There was no mote 
accomplished or elegant gent eman amons tho 
Creoles of Louisiana than Mandeville Marigny, at 
that period. Though a very dangerous man to 
quarrel with, his character has alwavs been re- 
markably mild, amiable, and even phlegmatic. 

His associate on this occasion, and, indeed, 
throughout life, exhibited a remarkable contrast 
with Mandeville Marigny. Emile Latere was 
then, and is now, when advanced bevond three- 
score, one of the most excitab'e, energetic, in- 
tense and fiery little men we ever knew. Scarce- 
ly above the height and weight of an average 
boy of fourteen, be has always held his own, 
and, generally, towered above the mass of his 
countrymen in snirit and manly bearing. His 
quick and fiery nature involved him in many 
conflicts, ftoai which he always emerged with 
honor, and, generally, with victory. As generous 
and magnanimous, as passionate and impulsive, 
his quarrels and combats always ended in the 
field. He has been known to assist in staunching 
the wounds he had inflicted in a duel, and to sit 
up long nights at the bedside of one of the vic- 
tims of his own skill aijd prowess. No man ever 
fought so many duels who was so free from the 
finalities which belong to tbe professional duel- 
list. In fact, his combats were prompted by a 
real chivalry of nature, and by a quick temper, 
which sought the vent of the duello, and with 
this escape, was succeeded by a generous and 
magnanimous feeling toward his bitterest foe. 

It was tbis same chivalric trait wbicb made 
Emile La Sere the most reliable of friends in a 
great emergency, and the most indomitable of 
resistants to everything which had an aspect of 
domineering bravado, and presumption. 
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It was in this light Marigny and LaSere ro- 
garded the terms communicated by Shamburg's 
trieods. Tbey accepted tbem at once, only 
asking that a week be allowed to make the ne- 
cessary preparations lor the combat. This con- 
dition was conceded, and the parties _ pet to 
work to prepare tbeir principals. Cuvillier bad 
never had a cavalry sword in his hand, and was 
a poor equestrian. But be was fortunate in his 
instructor at)d second. Marigoy took him in 
hanrt. and obtaining the use of a very spirited 
and docile horse, belonging to Mr. TJrein Bou- 
l'gnv, tbe Sheriff of the Parish of Orleans, set 
to work to put Cnvillier through a thorough 
course of cavalrv exercise. His knowledge, ex- 
perience and skill in handling a horse and 
sword proved of great advantage, and hiepu- 
lil being ant and active, before the time arrived 
tor tbe combat. Mangny bad turned out man 
snd horse a complete and accomplished cuiras- 
sier. His own good long-, straight sword 
mnrlied the necessary weapon. The fine 
charger borrowed for the occason bad 
been drilled to such perfect command 
and control, that when mounted the 
sgileand graceful Creole, looked the picture of 
a 'Centaur. 

The Carrolllon Race Course was selected for 
the combat. This place lay along the only 
railrcad which then ran ont of New Orleans and 
near tbe bank of the Mississippi. FrOM the 
flecks of the steamers and vessels plying on the 
rivi-r, every object on the race course was 
plainly discernible. Despite all the efforts of 
tbe pities it was impossible to keep so notable 
an affair secret. The combatants were bo well 
known, even the horses selected by them had 
been communicated to the public through the 
hints of gioonoe arid stable boys. Tbe wbole 
affair became the subject of much discussion, 
and indeed of several angry and violeDt dis- 
putes, and of numerous and large wagers. 

At last the day arrived, aDd though the hour 
selected was very earlv in tbemoniin;?, a large 
crowd had already clambered over tbe high 
paling enclosing tbe race track, and occupied 
tbe seats of tbe stand and the lirnl s of the trees 
which commanded a view of tbe ground. Col. 
Oliver, who was tbe lessee of tbe track, had not 
only afforded its use for this special ocrasioi}, 
but, to give eclat to the combat, be bad lamed 
bis splendid milk white stallion to Lieut. 
Khsmbnrg, who bad practiced tue high 
spirited animal until he had became 
a. thorough proficient in cavalry tactics. 
Mounted on such a charger, confident in his 
skill and strength, Kliamburg felt bimsel' an 
equal of the best dragoon that ever chargeda 
squadron. 

On the day appointed for tbe combat, tho 
parties were promptly on the field. The princi- 
pals and seconds were all mounted, the latter 
being armed with sa,bres and holster pistols. 
Tbe principals had sabres only. Shamburg the 
U. S. regulation broadsword, Cuvillier tbe long 
straight, heavy sword of the French cuirassier. 
Everything proceeded with great regularity and 
propriety. The terms were read out and the 
positions of the parties and of tbe seconds care- 
fully marked out. Stationed one hundred yards 
apart, at the words, "Charge— one, two, three," 
the combatants were to advance upon one an- 
other and engage with tbeir swords until one or 
both was unhorsed, when the seconds should 
interfere and stop the fight. In case neither 
was unhorsed in tbe charge, they were to wheel 
when they reached the stakes and make another 
charge. Tbere were other conditions which 
were not very important. The combatants pre- 
sented a gay and splendid appearance as they 
trotted up to their respective positions. Sham- 
bnrg wore the undress uniform of tbe Second 
Dragoons, and handled his magnificent milk 



white charger Witfi tET Hrest perfect ease ana 
skill. 

Those who with their eyes measured the great 
breath of bis shoulders, tbe powerful muscular 
development of his arms, and bis firm seat on 
bis saddle, trembled for the frail, delicate and 
effeminate looking Creole, who, mounted on an 
elegant and apparently gentle riding horse, and 
donned in the ordinary attire of a gentleman 
and civilian, moved with bo calm and even 
cheerful an air to take the position allotted to 
him m a combat apparently so unequal and un- 
fair. 

The spectators, however, were not permitted 
to indulge in the reflections suggested by the 
contrast of tbe two combatants before the word 
was giveD, and the cavaliers putting spurs to 
their animals leaped forward }to tbe conflict. 
Tbe highly trained charges rushed at each 
other with the fi*e and vigorof veteran warriors, 
and their riders with tbeir swords held aloft, 
fixed their eyes uton eaoh other with deadly 
resolve. Cuvillier having been practiced in the 
Cuiiassier style held his sword straight forward 
from bis body, whilst Shamburg waved his 
broad blade over his head. 

When tbey metit was with a tremendous shock 
of tbe horsei, which nearly upset tbe riderj-anrl 
gave them little ctance ot using their sabers 
with effect. Sbamburg's horse leaped aside 
and saved his rider from the desperate plunge 
of Cu>illier's sword, whilst tbe latter, stooping 
to his pommel, escaped the tremendous slash 
which Shamburg made at bis head, tbe sabre, 
however, lighting npon Cuvilher's hat and 
knocking it from bis head. The Impulse of the 
charging horses bad carried them some dis- 
tance past each other, and they cou'd not rein 
no until they had gained tbe posts from which 
they bad started. As Cuvillier passed his sec- 
ond, La Sere, that quick eyed, active little man 
leaped from his horse, aDd picking np bis hit 
restored it to bis princioal. This charge bad 
been a harmless one. The only injury done was 
to Cuvillier s tine beaver, which was pretty 
badly slashed. Tbe horses were greatly ex- 
cited, and by tbefr fierce eyes, foaming mouths 
and nervous demeanor, showed that they en- 
tered fully into tho spirit of the affair. 

Afier a breathing spell, and a pause long 
enough lo tighten their girtts and rearrange 
their bridles, the combatants again took their 
positions, and the ominous query rang out- "Are 
jou readv?" 

Tbe fei enoe oT all parties was tho only, re- 
sponse. Then followed the order: " Charge 1 
one, two, three." 

With even more fury and fire tban inHhe first 
rencontre, the cavaliers rushed at each other. 
Just as tbe terrible collision was about to take 
place, Sbambnrg's horse was seen to rear up, 
and Cuvilher's to plunge madly against him, 
and his rider's sword, which was held forward, 
directed at tbe 'body of Shamburg, passed 
through the neck of tbe noble animal, causing 
bitn 10 reel and fall sideways to tbe ground, 
carrying his rider with bim. The seconds 
rushed forward and ordered the combat to 
ceaee. 

Attention was then given to the wounded 
charger, who lay on tbe ground, bleeding pro- 
fusely. The grooms and hostlers were called, 
and his wound examined. It proved to be a 
fatal one. The main artery of tbe neck had 
been severed, and the noble animal soon bled to 
death, 

Tbe cavaliers and their friends returned to 
the city much mortified and riisgus'ed with the 
incidents and results of a combat which, it wan 
thought by many, would be a practical revival 
of tbe spirit and customs of the chivalry of the 
Middle Ages. The spectators, too, were sadly 
dissatisfied with a conclusion which suggested 
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to them (he bitter sarcasm tbat tbe more robust 
and noble animal of the four hurt been tbe onlv 
sufferer from a rencontre, m which tbe cbicf 
actors were actuated more bv vanity and a de- 
sire for display and sensational effect than by 
any senee of honor or reeentment of true chiv- 
alry. This was certainly not true, so far as it 
was applied to Cnvillier and hie gallant friends. 

Toe whole affair was most repugnant to their 
tastes and feelings. It was only their determi- 
nation to resent what they considered offensive 
bravado, that they consented to so unusual and, 
under tbe circumstances, so unfair a mode of 
combat. Tbe greatest sufferer in this affair was 
Colonel Oliver, the owner of the slaughtered 
charger. The Colonel put a very high estimate 
upon bis horse, and demand was made upon 
Bhamburg for his value. Tbe question was fully 
discussed who was responsible for the loss 
of the horse, and it was apprehended that tbe 
dispute would get into the courts. Cuvillier 
declined any responsibility, and Sbamburg 
averred tbat it was not by bis act or fault that 
tbe horse was killed ; that be was loaned with a 
full knowledge of all risks to which he would be 
exposed, and that his death was an accident of 
the fortunes of war. 

We do Dot know bow this question was ever 
determined, but the general understanding was 
tbat Col. Oliver lost a vory valuable horse. 

This, we believe, was the first, and last duel 
on horseback which ever oceurred in the United 
States. 

The event served to illustrate a very common 
error, which prevailed among Northerners and 
foreigners, that the Creoles would only accept 
the duello on their own tmnB, and with the 
weapons in tbe use of which they were prac- 
ticed and skilled. 

We have known a great many other illustra- 
tions of the falsity of this idea, and but one 
case in which we ever knew of a Creole declin- 
ing a combat on account of the weapon and 
terms, and that is so ludicrous an incident, that 
we shall be excused by our readers for relating 
it at length in a separate sketch. It may serve, 
in its comical aspects, somewhat tu relieve the 
grave and tragic character of these sketches : 

II. Harpoom— Twenty Paces. 

We have said in our account of the duel on 
horseback, that the Creoles rarely rejected the 
terms of combat, on account of the unusual 
character of the weapons selected. Their senti- 
ment of honor, however, condemned such re- 
sorts. Whilst by the practical Anglo-American, 
who jielded to the demand of the code against 
his own convictions and education, and only in 
deference to a prevalent custom and prejudice 
of the society in which be had cast his fortunes, 
no such scruples or ideas were recognized. His 
notion was to fight on the best and safest terms 
for himself, and to use every advantage he 
might possess over bis antagonist, not forbid- 
den by the express terms of the. contract. De- 
nouncing this interpretation of the spirit of tbe 
code, the Creole deemed it unmanly to decline 
the terms, though all unused to the se ected 
weapons, and unskilled in the mode of combat 
prescribed by tbe challenged party. We never 
knew of but one exception to this rule of action 
on the part of this spirited race, and as it is 
amusing as well as illustrative of the character 
of tbe two races, we will here relate it : 

Opposite to the upper suburb of New Orleans, 
on the right bank of the river, lives Mr. J. M. 
Raivey, a gentleman who has lived a very ad- 
venturous life, who emigrated from a Northern 
or Western State, some thirty years ago, and 
intermarrying with a wealtbv and prominent 
Crook family, has resided on a large and valu- 
able procertv near the city, and become a man 
of nesltb, s.iid itflaaiice. Previous to bis set- 



tlement in Louisiana, Harvey had been engaged 
in the merchant service, and had served hin 
time before the mast and in several whaling 
voyages. Having married a Creole. Harvey 
Brought himself in connection with a large and. 
highly respectable circle of relatives andfriends 
to whose ideas and tastes he found it essential 
to his social status that he should strive to con- 
form, but which were quite opposite and re- 
pugnant to hia old notions and feelings. The 
transition was certainly a very violent one to an 
old skipper, whose ideas and tastes had been 
acquired on the deck and in the hard service of 
a Nantucket whaler, to be suddenly called on 
to adapt bis manners, tastes and conduct to the 
highly refined ideas and chivalric rules which 
govern Creole society. 

Smoliet, in tbe amusing adventure of Pere- 
grine Pickle's effort to accomplish a change of 
manners m ono of his favorites, has afforded a 
precedent of the difficulty of this task, which, 
m its incidents and results, stronely resembled 
the circumstances of Harvey's efforts to con- 
form to Creole institutions. 

There was a gay party at a Creole neighbors, 
which was attended by Harvey. Daring the 
evening a game of c*rds was proposed ; and the 
game was proceeding quite pleasantly until an 
altercation arose between Harvey and a Creole 
gentleman of high position named Albert P. 
The dispute finally wound up in words of insult 
from Albert F. to Harvey, and in a knock down 
from the heavy fist of Harvey, the blow inflict, 
ing a black-6ye upon the unfortunate Creole. 
Tne parties were separated. 

The next day Harvey was waited upon by the 
friend of Albert with a demand for satisfaction, 
and a request to be referred to his friend to ar- 
range the terms of an early meeting. Harvey 
asked him what he meant. The second replied 
he meant that be should meet Mr. F. in mortal 
combat, and atone for the blow he had given 
him. 

" But," replied Harvey, "he grossly insulted 
me, and I returned the insult with a blow. I 
tbink that makes us even, or if we ain't even 
I'll pay np tne balance." 

fixe eecond was surprised to hear such a re- 
sponse from a gentleman who had married into 
a Creole family, aDd as a mutual friend he would 
warn Harvey that if he persisted in this view of 
his duty, he would be tabooed by all his rela- 
tives. This suggestion somewhat alarmed Har- 
vey. He was proud of bis newly attained social 
position, and would make great sacrifices to 
maintain that position and preserve the respect 
of his relatives. Under the influence of these 
feelings he asked his kindly monitor what would 
be the terms of the proposed combat. 

The second, brightening up at the success of 
his appeal to the " better feelings " of Harvey, 
and at the prospect of a lively affair, quickly 
responded, "Oh! of course, being an Ameri- 
can, you have the choice of weapons." 

Toe announcement was a great relief to Har- 
vey, for he had already been notified that F • 

was an experienced duellist, skilled in the nae 
of the weapons generally employed in affairs of 
honor. He, therefore, asked with an air of 
great eimolisity, "what were the proper weapons 
to be used by gentlemen on such oocaBione." 

" Pietola, swords, rifles, shot-guns, or any 
dangerous weapon in which you may be skilled." 

This answer produced a visible impression on 
Harvey, whose face brightened up with an ex- 
pression of satisfaction and relief from an em- 
barrassing dilemma. 

"I understand you, he said, and I will meet 
your friend on the terms you state, and you can 
fix the meeting as to time and place to suit your 
own convenience, I only stipulate as to the 
weapons." 

"That is prompt and like a gentleman of 
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honor. Please favor me with the indication of 
yonr choice of weapons, that I may communi- 
cate to my friend." 

" My weapons are harpoons,hickory handles, 
ten feet in length, distance twenty feet. I ha»e 
a brace of them from which your friend can 
make his choice." 

The Creole's second was astonished, shocked, 
and puzzled. He had never heard the word 
harpoon before ; had been in a dozen duels with 
all sorts of weapons, and never saw or heard of 
such an arm. Not knowing the Trench word for 
harpoon, Harvey stepped into his office, and 
bringing out two formidable specimens of that 
style of weapon which had seen good service in 
the Pacific, he exhibited them to the astonished 
Creole as the dangerous instruments from which 
be would concede to his adversary the right of 
choosing the one with which to avenge the in- 
sult he had offered him. He took occasion to 
illustrate the manner in which harpoons were 
handled. 

The astounded and disgusted Creole ex- 
claimed, " Why, sir. do you suppose my friend 
ia a fish, to be stuck by euch a d— d tool as 
that?" "Fish or no fish," replied Harvey, 
,: that is my weapon. Your friend is quite as 
skillful in handling sword or pistol as I am with 
the harpoon. When I challenge him I shall be 
obliged to accept bis weapons, and now I claim 
my rights as the challenge a party to choose the 
only one which I feel 1 canueewitb skill and 
effect." "But, sir, your proposition is hizarre, 
ridiculous, and will bring contempt on all the 
parties engaged in it. This is a serious affair, 
•sir, and I hope you will treat it seriously." 

"Yon will find it seiious enough if one of 
those harpoons strike your bodvat a distance of 
twenty feet," repliedJHarvev, at the same time 
»:oiog through the harpoon exercise as prac- 
ticed in whaling ship?. Tfce indignant Creole 
thereupon retired in great di-gust, reported to 
bis principal, and the next day the a flair was re- 
ported through the city. It "may illustrate the 
radical difference of ideas of the two races, that 
whilst the Creole friends of Mr. P— reported 
the incident as ore which reflected groat dis- 
grace upon Haivey, the Anglo-Anioiiratia 
laughed ovor it most heartily an a rich joke and 
a fair satirn upon tho absurdity aud the un- 
reasonable laws (1 tho duello.* 

The above narrative of the facts was con- 
tested by Mr. Fabre, (as is rt arly always the 
•SBe with any account of a duel ever written,) 
at the first publication of the 3tory. and the 
following statem'nt.g were then made : 

In August, 1S5I, I had a personal altercation 
with Mr. Harvey, in the course of which I 
slapDed bis face and got a blow in return, after 
which we were separated by the bystaoders. 

As this happened quite late at night and 
I had bome business engagements in the 

Sarish of St. Bernard, I requested my lriend 
[aj. Z. Trudeau, then State Senator for the 
purieh of Jefferson, to call on Mr. Harvey early 
next morning and arrange the terms of a hos- 
tile meetiner, leaving to my opponent, as a mat- 
tor of course, the choice of weapons. 



To this message Mr. Harvey made no response, 
simply declining to fight me with any weapon; 
whereupon the whole matter was dropped. 

No mention was made of "harpoonB" by Mr. 
Harvey or bis friend, but had he felt inclined to 
fight at all, I feel certain that he would have 
been lully accommodated. 

I am no "duelist," but have never yet refused, 
and I hope never shall decline to meet any man I 
might quarrel with, even should his preferences 
be for "harpoons," tomahawks or meat axes for 
dueling purposes. 

Very truly, yours. Albebt Fabbe. 

New Orleans, June 21, 1839. 

III. A Street Duel. 

About six months after the aforementioned 
duel, (that is, about 1852,) some discussion 
arose one night in the political club room on 
Chartres street, between Mr. Fabre and the cel- 
ebrated John DeBuys, and after the meeting 
the parties passed from words to blows. It was 
then about two o'clock in the morning, and as 
the difficulty had taken place at the corner of 
Dauphine and St. Peters streets, it was ar- 
ranged that the disagreement should then and 
there be settled by an immediate appoal to 
arms. 

It so happened that Eosiere (the well-remem- 
bered fencing master) lived very near the local- 
ity, and upon application to him a couple of 
swords were obtained without trouble. Rosier* 
himself consented to act as second for DeBuys, 
and Rene C — y, who had been with the party 
during the first quarrel, acted as second for Mr. 
Fabre, Returning now to the street, the par- 
ties were assigned to their plases, at the corner 
of Daupbine and Toulouse streets, under a gas 
light. 

The principals now crossed their swords and 
several lunges and passes had already been 
made when tho attention of a policeman, who 
happened to be passing at the time, was at- 
tracted to the spot. Approaching tho scene he 
called upon the parties to desist, and attempted, 
without success, to compel them so to do. 
Finding that no attention was paid to what bo 
said, and that all of the parties persisted, he 
sprang his rattle and soon had assembled at 
tho scene a considerable force of the police. 

It now became obvious that the affair could 
proceed no further. It was consequently ar- 
ranged that the fight should be resumed upon 
the following day at the old Orleans Ball Room. 

At noon, therefore, as agreed, the principals 
were assembled at the designated place. Mr. 
Fabre had now selected for his seconds George 
Trice and J Norea. Mr. DeBuys had as his wit- 
nessess Octave LeBIanc and Rosiere. The 
fight lasted about ten minutes, and resulted in 
Mr. Fabre receiving two wounds. He was 
struck once in the right arm and once in the 
breast. At this point the affair was terminated 
by the seconds, and the parties reconciled. 

It is perhaps worth while to remark that 
three years after DeBuvs received the fatal 
wounds, in his duel with GerAid, which resul ed 
ia his death. 



"The two duels ciren al ove are from the pen of one of onr best known city journalist*, and were incorporated 
Wjtb the present work at a time when it was proposed to make it the joint contribution of different writers. 
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IT—MaLrimonlnl Infidelity- 

On the night or the 14th of January, 1^00, the 
citizens in tbe rear portion of the Second Dis- 
trict were startled bv the cry of murder, and 
frequent discharges of firearms. Those woo 
hurried to tbe spot saw a young man in the act 
of falling lifeless upon the pavement, and stand 
log near him and greatiy agitated, the surviving 
principal ia tbe tragedy. In explanation of the 
homicide, the lolloping facts were elicittd from 
various witnesses : 

About one year before the war, Mr. Louis 
Martin, a young m'sn then abont twenty-five 
years of age, and a jeweler by occupation, con- 
tracted a marriage with tbe daushter of M'me 
Lavielle, a midwife from Franse. The latter bad 
been for a number of years one of tbe best and 
most honorably known practitioners in her call- 
ing in the city, and having the skill, stroDg, 
steady nerves and personal influence over her 
patients, which entitled her to success, was re- 
warded in her last years by accumulating a con- 
siderable fortune. 

It was her daughter, Camille, that Martin 
married just previous to his startingto Matamo- 
ros to commence business. Martin was spoken of 
then, and ever since, as a very quiet man. 

Mme. Camille Martin, his wife, who is now at 
the most not more than twenty-two years of 
age, was at that time said to be one of the 
handsomest girls in that district. When 
before the Coroner, she appeared to be 
of small size, though perfectly made. A bru- 
nette as to complexion, bair and eyes, with deli- 
cate, almost perfectly regular features, and a 
slightly Spanish cast, communicated by her 
heavy eyebrows and eyelashes. 

Upon this daughter the mother, according to 
all accounts, spared no expense or pains, either 
in education or in supplying the numberless 
whims of an only child. Her manners and ap- 
pearance indicated a woman somewhat ca- 
pricious and passionate by nature, and whose 
ideas had been affected by tbe imaginative 
authors of her mother-tongue. 

Martin having gone to Matamoros, remained 
there— most of the time in company with his 
wife— until about two years ago. At that time 
be returned to the city, and, assisted by Mme. 
Xavielle, was enabled to open a store at the cor- 
ner of St. Philip and St. Claude streets. He 
resided, with his wife and mother-in-law, about 
fifty yards higher up on St. Claude street, in the 
.direction of Canal. 

The homicide occurred on Wednesday night, 
at about half-past 7 o'clock, up to which hour 
Martin had been in his store. At that hour, 
rumor has it, that a negro, who had been on the 
watch rear Martin's residence, came and in- 
formed him tka L . a young man who figures in 
the narrative as Salvador Fernandez, was in the 
neighborhood of his residence. Martin's own 
statement is that the meeting was accidental. 
At the time the two men actually came together 
Salvador was seated on the steps exactly oppo- 
site Martin's house. 

The statement of one of Martin's clerks is, 
that when he left tbe store he did not carry 
ftway any one of the knives ordinarily used 
there. This fact was shown subsequently by 
actual count. Martin appears to have had a 
clasp knife, accotdiag to tbe statement of wit- 
nesses, abou- five or six inches long. The first 
thing heard of the difficulty was the exclamation 
made by Salvador, " Assassin." This was 
heard by Mr. Cassard, wlio was walking imme- 
diately ahead of Martin when the latter started 
lrom his store. Subsequently to hearing this 
exclamation, Salvador fired three shots. The 
exclamation made by Salvador would seem to 
indicate that he had been already stabbed. This 
state - - j 



several of the witnpoaos. Martin was seen, at 
some time during the straggle- either before in- 
flicting any blows, as contended by his friends, 
or after one or two of the shots had been fired, 
to retreat several steps and stoop, in avoiding 
the shots, almost to the gutter. Subsequently 
be sprung upon the body of Salvador, then 
prostrate, acsording to the statement of Luchet. 
According to Boaers statement, Salvador 
seems afterward to have retreated toward 
Canal street, uttering cries of murder, and 
when near the corner of Dumaine and St. Claude 
BtreettwCnear the Lodge fence) fell, for the last 
time, inThe arms of Mr. Bozonier. A fact to b«i 
kept in mind, in understanding the difficulty, in 
that the room of Fernandez was very close t» 
or, according to some accounts, adjoining th ' 
residence of Martin. His presence in the 
neighborhood did not, therefore, ordinarily ap» 
pear singular, and the contiguity of the two- 
residences accounted for the frequency of tha 
interviews. 

Below are given the statements of Madams 
Martin, given in conversation, as to what bad 
preceded ihe tragedy : 

"From the time i. was eight years of age ; I knew 
Salvador, and from that time we were raised up 
as children together. We were strongly at- 
tached, at the commencement of the war, al- 
though I was then very young, and neither of 
us then dreamed of loving any one elee. 

" After the city was captured by the Federal 
army, Salvador ran the blockade and went to 
Havana. He subsequently succeeded in enter- 
ing the Confederacy, and' remained in service 
until peace, aa a Lieutenant. 

" It was while he was thus absent that I heard 
that he had been killed in some battle ; and, 
after giving away to the grief naturally sug- 
gested by his death, I thought myself absolved 
Jrom the attachment which had previously ex- 
isted between us. 

"Subsequently I accepted the hand of Mr. 
Louis Martin. 

" The first time I saw Salvador was after thu 
war, and at the time I was about embarking for 
Matamoros. My husband had already become 
established in business there, and I was going 
thither to rejoin him. 

" Just as I was crossing the levee Salvador 
met me. It was the first time I had seen him 
for years ; and he showed by his attitude and 
manner that he loved me as much aa ever, 

"I told him, when he asked me what I was 
about to do, that I was then on my way to Mata- 
moros. He reproached me with having married 
during his absence, and begged me not to go 
I explained to him that I thonght he was dead. 
He said that in that caoe I ought not to have 
married any one else. 

"Finding that I was about going to Mexico, 
he begged me not to sail in the Allison— the 
vessel upon which my passage was already en- 
gaged—but to accept a cabin and bertb upon a 
schooner belonging to himself or to a near rela- 
tion. He stated that in case I should be willing 
to travel in this way, that everything sboald ba 
placed at my disposal free of charge. 

"I explained that I was under the protection 
of a relative, and that his proposal was simply 
impossible. I then bade him adieu— the vessel 
set sail, and I reached Matamoros in safety. 

"After arriving there. I received a letter from 
Salvador telling me that he would soon rejoin 
me. Iprompl? wrote back word that he must 
do nothing of the sort ; that the country was a, 
miserableone, that I myself was weary with it, 
and that I would shortly return to the city. It 
was not a gieat while after that I did return. 

" When I again saw him I wasin conversation 
with a lady friend. Without paying any atten- 
tion to her be passed between us, turning his 
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back upon her. I remonstrated and pointed 
oat his apparent rudeness to my friend. Ha 
gave as his excuse tbat he was so agitated and 
happy at seeing me that he had forgotten every 
one else. 

" Borne time after, on Mardi Gras night, we 
met at the ball given at the New Opera House." 

[As to vhat occurred at this ball, it appears 
from the statements of third parties that an 
adopted daughter of Mme. Lavielle had gone 
with Camille to the ball, and that in one 
of the loges occupied by Martin and his wife, 
Salvador had entered and paid marked atten- 
tion to Mme. M. According to the statement of 
Mme. Camille Martin. Salvador, in the course 
■ f a warm dispute, had been struck by Martin. 
Be this as it may, when the adopted daughter 
returned home she reported to Mme. Lavielle 
that she would never go to another ball with her 
daughter Camille again— that she was exlrava- 
gante, too light headed, and had acted all the 
evening, at sight of Fernandez, as if out of her 
senses.] 

The statement of Mme. Martin is now re- 
turned : 

"We subsequently met at the National Thea- 
tre, and some difficulty again occurred between 
M. Martin and Fernandez. Salvador and I had 
gone to the supper room together and drank a 
bottle of wine. M. Martin became incensed at 
this and demanded an explanation. Salvador 
then stated that he had known me from a child; 
that he had always stood towards me aa a sister 
—and that he would eat, speak and drink with 
me when he pleased. Something was then said 
about tho parties descending to the banquette 
to settle the difficulty then and there. Tbe 
matter, as near as recollected, ended at the in- 
terposition ot friends. 

'• We never became really lovers until St. Jo- 
seph's night following. At that time I begged 
Salvador when wo met to end our friendship — 
that he was really crazy, and acting like a mad- 
man, and would inevitab y ruin us both. He 
refused. He said tbat he would love me ae long 
ts he had life, and both upon that occasion and 
afterwards declared that neither I nor himself 
should ever sun ive a separation. Indeed, more 
than one time he proposed that we should both 
take poison together, and abandon life in each 
oilier a company. He bad many singularities 
in this respect, which I nevercould unde :>taad, 
and which made me wondtr where he could have 
obtained them. 

"After tbe ball last mentioned, he was never 
willing that I should go out unless in his com- 
pany. Ho was continually teiliog me that he 
never went to any reception upon niv account, 
and was unwilling that 1 should go where I w:is 
not attended by or certain of me' tinghim. Wnen 
I went to the theatre or any place or amusement, 
lie always followed, and when I went out at 
night to visit any prvnte house, he also attended 
ine. Upon such occasions 1 staited from homo 
with a child as aa escort, and Salvador would 
a'reays ba certain to rejoin me. 

" The principal trouble with him was his con- 
tent jealousy. He wished me to leave my hus- 
band, reside with some of my relations and ' 
iriepds, and obtain a divorce. 

"About two months ago Salvador, hearing 
that there was t > be a wedding to which I was , 
invited, and to which he was not, protested j 
utroogly against my attending. Among other 
arguments he used to induce me to remain ' 
away, be threatened to throw vitriol upon my ' 
dress just as I entered the house. Becoming 
oat of patience at what he exacted. I told him 
i wonld go and amuse myself if I had to go 
there and dtonce in my petticoats. Subsequent- 
ly, however, when the time came, I did not go 



and so I remained away, together with allot 
my family, that would have gone with me. 

"I saw Salvador almost every day ; he was 
contlnuallv passing and repassing. 

"The last time I ever met him was a few mo- 
menta before his death. At that time I told him 
it was impossible for me to see him that even- 
ing and begged him to go away. He did so, 
but only went across the street to sit down upon 
the steps of a colored man's door. Why he did 
so I could not understand. While he tu sit- 
ting iheje, my husband, who was expecting 
to collect some money from a negro tbat had 
been owing him, passed along and recognized 
Salvador. I did not see the difficulty, but I was 
subsequently told by my husband that he had 
stopped on seeing Salvador and asked him if 
his name was Fernandez. S. had then replied • 
"'No— there's my name,'" and bad drawn 
and discharged a revolver at the same moment. 
From what had been told me, and what I knew 
of Fernandez's character, I believe that he had 
fired first. 

"At the time that the .disturbance actuallv 
took place, I had commenced undressing by the 
fire, and was taking off my shoes and stockings. 
When my attention was called to the difficulty, 
I never for a moment suspected who the par- 
ties were. I thought it was simply the dis- 
charge of a fire-cracker that I heard, and ran to 
the door. 
" Subsequently Martin entered the house and 
| embraced me— telling me that he had met Fer- 
I nandez, and had killed him on my account. I 
i lost my senses at the news and scarcely knew 
i what 1 said." 

! [One of the Coroner's witnesses, Henry Leau- 
mont, when off the stand, stated that the re- 
marks of Mme. Martin at the time were : " You 
have killed Minouche— I loved and lived for 
him, and will die for him," with similar exclama- 
tions suggested by grief.] 

" I did not at the time fully believe that Sal- 
vador was dead— I did not be'lieve it until the 
next day when I had seen tho papers, and "had 
spoken vith Deputy Coroner Espinola. It was 
this tact which caused me to visit his house 
(where I was told that the body lay) at an early 
hour in the morninc. It was this ignorance 
which caused me to subsequently ask the Depu- 
ty Coroner to tell me about Salvador— whether 
he was dead or alive. 

"As for M. Martin, he never doubted, or 
showod that he doubled, of my love at any time 
during our marriage. On the very evening that 
the homicide had been committed, before leav- 
ing the house, I had told him of adream that I 
had the night previous, in which i had fancied 
myaelt dead. At that time he had protested 
that such an event ooola not happen, or i? it 
did, that his body should be cut into a coffin for 
my remains." 

iVL.itiu v>as tried for tho homicide, but was 
acqu:ttcd. He subsequently sued tor a divorce 
from his wife. 

V.— The Spanish. Cuban Duel. 

On Sunday morning, the 8th of May, 1869, a 
duel between Tepe Llulla, a native of Spam, 
and Carlos de Mayer, took place above Carroll- 
ton, and resulted in a dangerous wound through 
the tireast to the latter— t»e Cuban principal. 

I or some days preceding the affair, tbe Cres- 
cent City had been vanouslv agitated with 
rumors of quarrels and duels between our 
Spanish and Cuban population, growing out of 
the struggle in the "Ever-Faitbful We" 
»rd several such difficulties had attracted the 
attention ct the authorities since the com- 
mencement of the Cuban war. Those of the 
previous week, however, bad been the "esult of 
thft laree to;ch-)isrht demonstration about » 
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month before in favor of Cuban independence, 
v^r 1 speeches were made and vivos shouted, 
which gave deep offence to Spanish residents. 

Their especial cause of complaint was a 
banner borne, or alleged to have been borne, in 
procession, bearing some such motto as "Death 
to.Spain," " Death to Spaniards," and that such 
cries were raised as the Cubans marched 
through the streets. 

The demonstration led to some angry recrim- 
inations and lengthy publications in the jour- 
nals, and to the issue of the following card : 

To the Cuban Refugees and those who sympathize with 
them: 

The undersigned, a European Spaniard by 
birth, and who was brought np in New Orleans, 
is desirous of responding on the field of honor, 
and in any way they may indicate, to those who, 
in their meetings and processions in this city, 
have shouted "Death to Spain," "Death to the 
Spaniards!" 

And whoever might desire to take up the 
matter is requested to address himself, either 
personally or through his friends, backers or 
seconds, to the undersigned, from sis to eight 
o'clock in the morning, at the corner of Con- 
gresa and Moreau streets, or in the afternoon, 
irom two o'clock till dark, at the office of the 
Cemetery on Louisa Btreet, Third District, to 
obtain whatever satisfaction be or they might 
desire under the penalty, snould they fail so to 
do, of being looked upon as imposters, cowards 
and contemptible boasters. Pepe Llula. 

New Orleans, May 4, 1869. 

Pepe Llulla or Joseph Llulla, whose name is 
signed to the above, is a gentleman fifty years 
of age, who has been residing in this city for 
the last thirty-three years, and is well known all 
through the Third. For the last ten years he 
has enjoyed the reputation of a quiet and pros- 
perous citizen, devoting bis time to his ceme- 
tery. His previous history was, however, of not 
eo quiet a character. The last or the bull fights 
ever given in this city came off under his aus- 
pices, upon the other side of the river. At the 
time of the Spanish iiots here some years ago, 
Pepe Llulla was a large sufferer and had nearly 
everything he owned destroyed. 

At one time he taught fencing, and he has the 
reputation of haviDg the strongest wrist of any 
man in the profession. His skill in fencing, or 
with the " white weapons," is, however, no 
greater than with, firearms. He has been known 
to shoot the pipe out of a man's mouth a dozen 
jards off, and has frequently shot nickels out of 
the hands of his friends. 

As duels at that day were matters of every 
day occurrence, it need hardly be stated that 
Llulla had some excellent opportunities for 
Bhowing his skill . He has probably fought more 
duels than lie can now remember, and being a 
man of strong, steady nerves, fond of daDger, 
and ready. to fight a saw mill if occasion should 
arise, Pepe, though naturally good natured and 
of a popular turn, for a good many years had a 
stormy" time of it. 

A response to Llulla's placard, which was 
posted about the streets, and even upon the 
door of one of the Vice Presidents of the Cuban 
meeting, was received on Thursday. Upon that 
day the name of Carlos de Mayer, who had re- 
sided and perhaps been born in Cuba, was pre- 
sented to Llulla and a verbal acceptance of the 
challenge given. Llulla thereupon pointed out 
the fact that the demand was not in writing, 
and named Alfred Wiltz as the gentleman who 
would serve as his second. 

Upon the following day Messrs. Diaz and An- 
guera, as the seconds of Mayer, made a formal 
call upon Mr. Wiltz and Charles Culbertson, 
(the latter selected as the adviser of the former, ) 



and after two or three hours discussion no 
agreement could be arrived at as to the choice of 
the weapons, both parties claiming to hav« the 
right to the choice. 

Upon the following day, with Messrs. Hernan- 
aez and Fernandez as interpreters, the weapons 
named by the seconds of Mayer— the regular 
dueling pistol— was agreed to by Llulla's friends, 
ine latter, however, insisted upon naming the 
distance of twenty-five paces, and the princi- 
pals to fire at will, as the method of settling the 
dispute. This was agreed to, and the Sunday 
ioiiowing was appointed for the meeting at 9 
o clock, and the grounds the Metairie Course. 

Previous to starting the seconds met at a gun- 
smith's, on Royal street, to mould the bullets 
and to select weapons which had never been 
used by either party. This point arranged, the 
principals, who had not been far off, were added 
to their number, and the whole party now pro- 
ceeded to the Metairie Course. 

Arrived there, a large crowd it appeared had 
got wind of what wag to take place and had 
already arrived upon the ground. The party 
thereupon immediately continued upon the 
shell road to Carrollton, and between 10 and 11 
o'clock found themselves in an open field about 
a mile in the rear of that town. 

The toss up was now won, though the mern- 
mg was cloudy and the matter of but little con- 
sequence, by Diaz, the second of the Cuban ; 
Llulla, with his coat buttoned up and his hat 
pulled well over his eyes, was placed with his 
back to the river, and Mayer, who is compli- 
mented by all parties for his fine appearance 
and courageous bearing, at twenty-five paces 
distant. The terms of the cartel were there- 
upon explained to the principals— each to ad- 
vance (if he chose) and to fire at will. 

The seconds haviDg further intimated that the 
principals would be responsible to them if either 
fired before the command, Diaz pronounced the 
words, "Are you ready— fire." 

For more than a minute after, neither party 
made any movement, but stood with arms raised 
watching what the other would do. 

At the expiration of that time, the Cuban, 
who had been standing in the attitude prescribed 
by the code, made a step forward. As he did 
so, Pepe|Llulla's pistol was discharged. Meyer 
halted, made an attempt to raise his pistol, and 
rolling his eyea like one who had received a mortal 
wound, fell heavily backward. The surgeons, 
Drs. Kibot and Hava, who had been made to re- 
main at some distance off, were now summoned. 
The ball, upon examination, proved to have 
penetrated the breast upon the right side, and 
to have come out at the back. 

One of the seconds of Llulla, Mr. Wiltz, now 
advanced to the side of the wounded man and 
proffered his assistance and a flask of brandy- 
Mayer at first declined the latter— said that it 
was nothing— that he was an old soldier, but wa» 
ultimately persuaded to swallow a draught upon 
the advice of his surgeon. 

The surgeon of Pepe Llulla having been 
placed at the disposition of Mayer, the latter, 
with his seconds, returned to the city. 

Shortly after his arrival, a second challenge 
was tendered him and accepted, and the second 
duel doubtless took place the day following. 

At 12 o'clock on Monday it was announced by 
physicians in attendance, that the wounds of 
Carlos de Mayer were not of a dangerous char- 
acter, and that the latter would be upon his feet 
in a couple of weeks. The ball is stated to have 
penetrated from the nipple of the right breast 
to behind the shoulder. 

Llulla was made to give $6000 bonds before 
Recorder Massicot that no more duels should 
occur in this parish. 
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A novel under the above title was prepared for 
publication shortly after the war, whose scenes, 
characters and incidents were drawn from the 
life of this city, and which was intended to show 
the popular belief a of those who sympathized 
with the unpopular side, and what class sac* 
ceeded in obtaining power in the unsettled 
period which followed the war. What follows 
■was intended to serve as a last chapter : 

The reader is to suppose himself in the Cres- 
cent City, on one of those sultry nights when 
people find it almost impossible to remain in- 
doors, and those who retire frequently get up 
and go out into court yards or in the streets in 
search of a breaih of fresh air. 

The date is after the war, and I have but re- 
cently arrived in this city. I met up with Bal- 
thazar, an old army friend, who has returned 
to his ante-bellum habits. He was the sleekest 
of men before the unpleasantness, and now 
more than ever affects an antique dandyism in 
his dress. Having exchanged the salutations 
and eager inquiries usual among old friends 
who meet for the first time after a long separa- 
tion, we are promenading the streets, and going 
over in our conversation the changes of the last 
decade. Balthazar was a born gossip, with the 
talents of a Suetonius, and his tendency to phi- 
loiophize has increased with his superfluous 
flesh. He was the easiest going of good na- 
tu^ed men at first glance. At second, one 
thought he detected the faintest possible 
shadow upon his careless face. 

" These confectioners' galleries,"' said he, as 
we passed beneath an open balcony, adorned 
with plants and flowers, and lit up with gas— 
" these galleries are our only places of resort 
and amusement in summer, and the drinking or 
eating of frozen sherbets and creams the only 
occupation endurable. The streets are lit up 
with the pale moonlight ; but the garish gas 
lustres of the balcony are admiasable as reveal- 
ing surrounding beauty. Thus situated, where 
you can see above or below every well known 
face about town, either m company around you 
or promenading upon the banquette below, life 
ceases to be a burden, even in this ' City of the 
Sun.'" 

He led the way and I followed. " And now," 
he said, "tell me what you have been doing 
since we parted at the break-up." 

. " My adventures led me to the trans-Missis- 
sippi—to Mexico, to any and everywhere. We 
must talk of something else while listening to 
the music of the "Belle Helene " and " Afri- 
caine." iJut tell me, it must have been a rather 
melancholy feeling— the return of the fragments 
of the old army to the city. 

" Tou are right— our friends hardly recoanized 
us. In spite of telegraphic dispatches an- 
nouncing the end of the war, they had remained 
incredulous to the last. The return of the 
diqjtcta membra by every avenue of approach, 
alone convinced them of the fact." 

" You were doubtless regarded with soma cu- 
riosity upon your arrival ? " 

"The sympathy was absolutely painful— the 



cause did not go down without a sigh. Women* 
and children camo to the doors and window® 
and gazed with such tearful, pitying faces, that 
each one felt like returning to what had been, 
his home by the obscurest avenues of approach. 
I he presentiments of rnauy at the commence- 
ment of the war had been realized ; the flower 
and bloom of the South had been laid beneath 
the sod, and the third of her bravest manhood 
would never return. With their rags and tatters 
and the slender stock of baggage of those that 
did get back, they were the representatives of 
the general desolation of the land for which 
they had fought with such sublime devotion, 
lhey were impoverished and their home circles 
were broken up. They had descended in the 
social scale, while those with less consciencs 
had accumulated wealth and honors." 

"With such a tremendous bouleversement of 
eld and new ideas, Balthazar, the wonder is 
not that the country should have remained dis- 
turbed and unsettled, but that it should have 
quieted down as much as it has." 

"The reason was, said Balthazar, " that they 
had already witnessed so many hardships and 
changes, that they were but little affected by 
the subsequent revolution— at the abrogation of 
former rights— at the transfer of power from 
the white to the black population. Once having 
surrendered, they accepted in silence the des- 
tiny of a people no longer able to struggle." 

" That, Balthazar," said I, " is the proper at- 
titude of a brave and high-minded people — to 
struggle, once having determined to maintain a 
right— until you have no farther strength. 
Having reached that Doint the South did well to- 
concede that the cause she had contended for 
was lost, without further resistance. But in- 
stead of moralizing, amuse me with the details 
of some of the characters we see around, and 
who, doubtless, will contribute something at 
some day to the history of the city. Who, for 
intance, are the four who are now promenading, 
below upon the street? " 

" They are all men of the time. They might 
say in imitation of Voltaire, 'We are all either 
thieves or statesmen.' The two first who walk 
arm in arm have both been governors— one un- 
der the old and the other the new regime; thev 
both showed much more ability for gambling 
and horse-racing than for studying the happi- 
ness of a people. The third of the party has 
been a governor too, for winch of his talents it 
is not precisely known ; he was tolerably good. 
as a reporter of prize fights before his guberna- 
torial term ; it is hardly known what talent he 
has since developed since. His companion wsa 
sent to the penitentiarv in the State in which 
he was raised, but to the U. S. Congress from 
this. 

"And the one who is dressed in the dandyish, 
ruffianly style?" 

"That is a former Coroner, who hired his jury 
for a pittance by the month, and kept the fee* 
allowed them by law for himself. In a celebrated 
steamboat disaster which once oocurred, and in 
wnich there were 175 dead bodies, our Coroner 
felt it his duty to hold not one, but 175 inquests, 
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and charged the tW6nty-five dollars allowed bim 
by law for an inquest upon each body. Figures 
like these tell. The conduct of the Ooroner 
illustrates the policy of the day. ' 

'•And the next couple?" 

"A. couple of officials, who, finding the fees of 
ib. eir office too small, have contrived to increaae 
th em by selling the property taken from thieves, 
by selling releases to parlies sent to the Work- 
house, by levying contributions upon bagnios 
and gaming-bouses, and by similar honest 
means." 

"After such an inventory of prosperous nota- 
bilities, it is hardly wortn asking if there are 
any h ocest men among the others." 

'•Probably not. The rest are holders of 
petty offices wbo maintain their places under 
all parties, and who steal Iroin each with 
equal impartiality. The best known of these 
is the one who wears whiskers like those that 
are strapped en to the /ace of the heavy s'asie 
villain. He was the protege once of a book- 
seller, who was appointed to a lucrative office, 
and who made him bis confidential clerk, 
and dying suddenly left him master of his 
affairs. The clerk wis now taken into part- 
nership in the bookstore. The latter was in- 
sured lor $10,000, and soon afterward was 
burnt down. The $10,003 wis now- claimed 
and obtained irom the insuranco office, and 
with this sum one would tbiu:; there ought 
to have been some asaets to the firm. But no; 
the accounts were made to show that the de- 
ceased bookseller was in debt to tbe clerk, and 
not the latter t > the formor. But what is known 
as tbe Top-Hail' and 'Under Dog' partieB 
affords a tokraoJa fair classification of the com- 
munity. The under dogs have become hacked, 
and are not left a leg to stand on by the war, 
and will henct'orth remain so; for you cannot 
teach an old dog new trick*. The top-rail crowd 
have been v.pheaved by tbe recent revolution. 
They embarked— when the ( xcitement was all 
that way — as heavily as any odo tor the defence 
of Dixie, but Wire not Ion.?, as Napoleon said 
about rrovidez.ee, in iucliijiug to the side that 
had the strongest batalltons. Nearly all of the 
men of tbe tima ave made up of this class. 

"That diatinsuisued legislator who is now 
passing, deserted at tbo right moment from Mo- 
l.ule, and brought with him tbe plans of the city 
to the J edorai lloct; that United States Com- 
missioner wa-i lorm rly a Tombs lawyer, and 
subsequently an auctioneer; under tbe carpet- 
bag dynasty be became a lawyer, and since his 
accession to office has arrested almost every 
public officer in the State, from Governors down 
to Mayors. Tne friend to whom lie is talking is 
a commissioner, too. He acquired considerable 
popularity by be'ng to some extent Southern in 
cis prejudices au<l instincts, and by contenting 
himself in his acquisitions with as little politi- 
cal display as possible. That ratber good look- 
ing party who, with tho other two, 13 the cele- 
brated inventor who discovered two or three 
guns and a submarine machine for destroying 
all of the fleets la the world. Wnat was still 
better than these inventions, ba succeeded in 
obtaining the appropriations for carrying tbem 
out. He certainly is the luc&ies.t of scelerits— 
be has n6ver been punished for forgery, arson, 
or poisoning, and succeeded once in getting off 
when the rope was actually around bis neck — 
to arrive in this city and obtain the honors" that 
have ever since been awaiting him." 

"It must be confessed that the negro seems 
a poor judge of the honesty of the men he 
places in ortice. But ono must expect great 
changes it every revolution." 

"Changes? I'ou may well'say changes. 'Af- 
ter the Delnge'has been with us literally realized 
—the waters have already passed over us. 



" There were soma eighteen hundred wealthy 
sugar planters in the State before the war, as 
many raisers of cotton, and tbe various tax rolls 
of tbe city and parishes would have shown per- 
haps as many more men of wealth. Where ars 
they now ? Seven nundred have gone through 
the courts of bankruptcy in tbe last year. A 
good many died broken hearted. A good many 
are subsisting in poverty upon estates that 
would have once sold each for a million dollars, 
doubtful about food and shelter, liable to bs 
washed away by tbe now unrestrained river 
floods, and in constant danger of being plunder- 
ed by former slaves. It is hard to see that tbe 
entire wealth of a parish is not equal to tbe 
value of a good crop of cotton for one year." 

"Canal street however, is still frequented by 
a well-dressed mob, and a swarm of pretty wo- 
men. But what were formerly the finest looking 
men in town have become old and withered up. 
They appear to-day like so many Van Winkles. 
The men who, ten years ago, were hid in Cim- 
merian darkness, have taken their places, and 
become tbe central figures. Still the appear- 
ance of things is not altogether indicative of 
melancholy. 

"There is much more philosophy in us than 
one would perhaps suppose, even in the most 
impatient and passionate natures, over the ills 
of life. We would have danced if we had re- 
turned conquerors; failing .n this, but glad to 
return at all, we dance just the same." 

"Judging from the number^of bows you ex- 
change with passers-by, you have not wasted 
your time as to making acquaintances," Baltha- 
zar. 

" I have seen too many characters and have 
heird every principle so often defended and dis- 
puted, that I am not at this day disposed to bo 
exclusive," said my friend, witn a sigh. "One 
must bow to those who have been prosperous, 
and must not inquire too closely by what puffing 
or what short-cuts they made their reputation 
or fortune. I don't fling it up, for instance, to 
tbe judge, and tbe successful advocate who are 
now passing that they were onco upon the same 
side witn u*, and had not become convinced of 
the error of their ways until the judicial ermine 
awaited the desertion of tbe one and a fortune 
the other." 

In fact, so far from doing it, Balthazar lifted 
his bat. 

" I used to see," said Balthazar, sotlo voce, 
" the wife of our friend, the contractor, who 
has just passed, at the market, carrying homo 
ber supplies in a brown paper parcel. I met 
her again this morning ; but this time she was 
attended by a servant with a basket of meats 
and vegetables, and a red snapper flapped on 
top. Such is life. But I forgive him— the same 
I do our lrie-nd over th«re, whose sugar crop 
used to be worth half a million, who would place 
roi'M-aux of gold upon his mantel-piece for his 
friends to draw from, but whose friendship now 
would not prolit mo a cent." 

" Have you, then, no respect for the property- 
holders that sacrificed their interest to their 
conscience — who gave up their worldly goods 
in preference to taking an oath which they 
could not approve as men of honor. You may 
spare me the list of battles and the inventorv 
of our armies, if you will tell me of the weak 
and defenceless who did that." 

"It is true." said my friend, "it was not un- 
frequently done— it is true that Butler must 
have plundered this citf in this way alone, to 
the extent of $10,000,000. But what I am curi- 
ous to know is how many never regretted the 
step ; how many would have acted in this way 
twice. I wiBh to know the precise effect pro- 
duced upon the South by the loss of a third Of 

"jn of Ber 
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we hh ; the number of families that have 
disappeared from their former sphere ; who will 
be Known no more and whose children will be- 
come ™g a bondB or worse through misfortune." 
• «. energ ? of tbe first generation will live 
m the second. Those families that would have 
survived in any event, will devote themselves 
successfully to repulsive labor. They will re- 
sign themselves without a murmur and without 
loss of honor to undistinguished poverty. The 
terrible facts of the revolution and the destruc- 
tion of the whole framework of society will be a 
calamity, but one that may be overcome." 

"No, mon ami. These revolutions have oc- 
curred before, and it i3 the unscrupulous who 
prosper. The families that date back to the 
Crusades date back to the lucky speculators who 
bought out the heroes who fouiht in Palestine. 
The rich families to-day o{ Palis are those who 
obtained the patronage of the allied army after 
Waterloo, when other clasees were ruined." 

" Sou were always more of a worldly philoso - 
pher than a patriotic soldier. You have evi- 
dently forgotten altogether your old secession 
prejudidices and dislikes." 

" One must make polite concessions now— we 
admit now-a-days oar neighbor's plan of how 
not to do It was plausible. The only class I en- 
tertain any animosity against are those who are 
fanatic and precise on one side, or irrepressible 
upon the other ; who will come into your pulpit 
and say you are not orthodox, or who in the 
midst of a crowd when you can't take them aside 
and explain the matter privately, will swear 
that you are too sleek and well fed." *P 

'•In a place where politics and faiths Ore as 
much mixed up and twisted as they bay,e al- 
ways been in this city, an obstinate,- orator of 
this description—" 

"Orators! you may well speak of their indis- 
creet oratory. They have never been out them- 
selves, but they cannot hear of your taking the 
oath. They have never struck a blow, but will 
harrow you up in the crowds you most wish to. 
conciliate, for your 'weakness of spirit in wish- 
ing to remain in the country. For instance, I 
brought together this morniDg four or five 
moneyed men, each oae of a different stripe, 
and had just asked them into Tom Carey's, 
to talK, over a friendly glass, of what 
seemed a profitable scheme. Just as we 
had ranged ourselves against the counter, 
and were beginning to talk at our ease, 
in steps a stedv figure who stalks across 
the room with the fixity of gaze of a 
Banquo. Bis eye appeared eo motionless that 
I hoped that he had not seen us. But just as 
we were about to 'come io a carry' he shook 
bands with such fervor with the whole party 
thar, ,ra tad to ask him to unite. The result 
justified my dread. Once in the party he be- 
came the speaker of the occasion. He called up 
to mind those asitated times when the devil 
himself could not tell which way the cat was 
going to jump, and when you were compelled to 
take a course which eachsaw wan not the right 
one. There was at first a faint cough and some 
hemming and hawing; but my party goon became 
interested, and instead of agreeing to the pro- 
posed project, began discussing whether this 
flag or that fUg had been rightly dragged in the 
mire, or whetb6r tbe 'firm treafment' of Union- 
ists or rebels had been exactly the thing. In 
short, my whole scheme burster! up in a row, 
and it was as mn:n as 1 could do to keep my 
men aoart." 

"And about tbeso carpet-bsggcra, whose 
names I hear in every body's month V" 

" The carpet-bagger is a man wbo came here 
in a crown lineu coat, with dyed moustaches, 
paper collar and se'f-adjcsting cravat. A stove- 
pipe hut it CflflBiPfiruLa eii?n oX.pro8perity, 



much affected by the class who were sutlers and 
camp-followers during the war, and the carpet- 
bag with which he is invested by tradition may 
or may not contaia a superfluous or clean shirt; 
the one in which they appear in public is very 
apt to be dirty. So much for the personnel of 
the tribe. It must be confessed that in the art 
of dressing they are a long way behind their 
quadroon allies." 

"Doubtless the carpet-bag will in time be 
adopted as the standard of these leaders, in the 
same way that the apron of the Persian black- 
smith was set with all manner of precious 
stones, and became the sacred ensign of state. 
But to return to your gossip. Ig the party who 
is sitting near us one of them 5" 

"He is the Colossus of their number— the 
Magnus Apollo of th.9 cotton thieves. Since the 
war hie operations have been conducted with 
such scope and depth— such audacity of con- 
ception, and such nerve in execution, that it is 
impossible not to admire." 

•' But in what way did he obtain his bad pre- 
eminence?" 

" Our hero was possessed in the first place 
of $100,000. With tbis sum ac ually in his 
breeches pocket, he did not have much trouble 
in borrowing as much more. He now repaired 
to this city. Once here, he dispatched letters 
home, stating that $200,000 was no monev. In 
order to accomplish anything, he would have 
to be sufficiently .provided with the sinews 
of war to control the market. Upon the 
strength of these representations the funds 
were doubled. Continuing on upon this tack 
as long as remittances were to be obtained, he 
next wrote back that the cotton and sugar 
had been purchased ; that they should be ship, 
ped from Galveston, Mobile or Vicksburg— this 
port or that— and that he had drawn for such, 
and such amsunts. Not to make a tedious ex- 
planation, he drew altogether for the sum of 
$2,000,000. The suit which is against him now 
is for the destruction of the last steamer that 
went down. Having had the ill-fated steamer 
insured for its full value, he is now charged with 
causing and procuring the total destruction of 
the vessel. But psopie, however, who are worth 
two millions of debts are seldom convicted, even 
by the most rigorous of juries. 

"And the party who sits opposite ? " 

" The $2,000,000 speculator and debtor to so- 
ciety is the sceleral who appears at dinner par- 
ties in faultless linen, and who astonishes you. 
at the Opera, or evening assemblies by the 
purity, not so much of his morals, as of his 
linen or gloves. The one of whom you now ask 
is an adventurer of a different class. 

"Though young, he has already appeared 
prominentlv before the public by every road and 
avenue of rascality. He has embodied in him- 
self the knavery and trickery of an entire gen- 
eration. He is in this respect unlike most men, 
who are able to do justice to only one vice. He 
affpires to run through the whole gamut of ras- 
cality— tbrough its flats and sharps— its appogi- 
atura and falsetto notes. 

" He has in his day been under arrest eo many 
tftnes, and before the correctional tribunal, that 
clertes have become wearied with the examina- 
tion of charges and printers of puttiDg his name 
in tvpe. , _ 

"He concedes himself that he was the offspring 
of one of the moat notorious brothel mistresses 
of the town by, as he says, a certain prominent 
politician, but the probabilities of paternity 
were much stronger in favor of a bandy-legged 
gambling house runner, who enjoyed a still 
larger ebare of his mother's confidence and fa- 
vor^ Commencing life by setting up nine-pins 
in a bowling alley, he rose rapidly to the rank 
of a rine6r of glasses iD the bar-room to which 
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he was attached. His industrial career met 
with a check here ; the opening of a money- 
drawer upon ODe occasion was so much mis- 
construed by his employer as to lead to our 
hero's incarceration in the House of Kefuge. 
This event, wnich would have put a quietus 
upon the hopes of another, was the making of 
his fortune. He there acquired a smattering of 
learning, and what to him was of still more ser- 
vice, learned to lie, steal and pick pockets along 
with tne best. 

"Such talents were not deetined to remain 
long hid. A winter of tolerable success, after 
his escape, enaoied him to make a rather tine 
display in the way of dresss; and his morals 
and habits improved with his wardrobe. After 
being a spy and runner for a good many dubious 
enterprises, he succeeded in m&rrying a pros- 
perous Magdalen who had retired from keeping 
an assignation house. From her he learned the 
names of those sinners who ate not jot irre- 
trievably damned. By skillfully using this 
knowledge he cid not have much trouble in bor- 
rowing sum) of money to keep their names 
from the public. 

"His wite at length failing to assist him with 
any further advances— the golden nen was one 
day killed for its egg. The remaining fortune 
of the miserable woman was divided between 
the husband and the party who had assisted in 
sending her to a better world. 

" l'ne war found him in the penitentiary ; but 
mving ootained his release after the arrival in 
tee State of Batler, aloDg with other coovicts, 
the talents he had hitherto employed in indi- 
vidual robberies he now extended upon a larger 
scale in a general plunder of the public. Before 
it was welt known who he was, he had given the 
most undoubted proofs of bid ardent patriotism 
— he had taken all mauner o" oaths ; he had be- 
come loyal. He became a member of the Con- 
vention—he itceived lucrative appointments. 
He was greatly admired at one time for the 
ready tact and knowledge of the world which en- 
abled him to so easily grasp at success ; and 
knowledge of a certain kind he really possessed. 
However, it was of that class for whoso enter- 
tainment bis wife had been wont to act as 
hostess, and it was in introducing commanding 
officials to this fallon sisterhood that he had 
shown hit greatest worldly tact." 

While this conversation was progressing, a 
third party had taken bis seat very near our 
table, and seemed, from his manner, to be pay- 
ing the proloundest attention to our conversa- 
tion. His presence partly suggested my next 
answer : 

"You need not tell me any more to-night, 
Balthazar. Suffer me to believe until to-morrow 
that there are a few honest people left in the 
world." 

We rose to leave. 

At that moment Balthazar was touched upon 
the shoulder. In answer to a look of inquiry, 
the stranger pointed to a crescent badge wnich 
he wore concealed upon his breast, and wbicn 
showed that he was a detective of the city po- 
lice. 

" You are under arrest," said the latter, " and 
the warrant is in my pocket, if you wiBh me to 
expose it here." 

The face of Balthazar became overspread with 
a sickly pallor, but he only shrugged.his should- 
ers. 

" Ton are too well known to escape, and there 
is no need of my company. If you wilt take my 
advice sou wi 1 walk directly from here to the 
stationhouae." 

The suggestion seemed quietly acquiesced in. 
I was about following him. 

Balthazar himself made a gesture to intimate 
that he did not wish company. 

As he disappeared through the door I was so 



much astonished at his taciturnity, at the sud- 
denness with which the whole affair bad hap- 
pened, that I could scarcely inquire what had 
transpired. 

"If I understood you," said the officer empty- 
ing the glass that Balthazar had ordered, but 
had left untouched, " you have but just ar-rived. 
and do not know much of the recent history of 
your friend." 

" I know that he was a soldier, a patriot, who 
fought through four years of carnage." 

" Four years of carnage— that was a very long 
time ago. Your friend is one of that kind of 
whom he himself spoke, who could not make 
their beliefs square with their actions twice." 

" What ! you wish to tell me that—" 

" I am telling you that your friend, good pa. 
triot that be was, has taken one oath (to obtain 
certain offices and emoluments! that he was 
sorry in the first place that he ever took any 
part* in the rebellion, and another oath swearing 
that he had nothing whatever to do with the 
Confederate cause. He abuses the carpet-bag 
dynasty, but the fact is he is one of the ring: 
himself. He complains only because he does 
not get his full share of the plunder." 

" I shall not believe you— it is impossible that 
such a man " . 

"It is nevertheless true. He has received a 
great deal of notarial practice— has had the con- 
trol of important suits and estatss, and has 
been received as security on bonds, and all that, 
6imply because he was in the rin^'. If the ar- 
rest of to-night had not been made, (and it was 
made to ruin bim,) he would have been ap- 
pointed upon the Police Board, and would per- 
haps have become one of the managers of the 
£700,000 of the plundar to be derived from one 
of the last legislative bills." 

"And what is the charge against him now?" 

" There are a dozen churgss and he will nev- 
er get over them— one, lor instance, of defraud- 
ing the U. 8. Government by withdrawing whis- 
ky from the Customhouse, "under pretence of 
sending it to a foreign port, (which thus escapes 
a heavy tax,) and of sending off in its stead so 
many barrels of water. He was in the ring, 
too, which brought in the $450 000 worth of su- 
gar, which has just been seized. There are 
other charges of extortion, breach of trust and 
embezzlement, which he might easily wear out 
or stave off, by postponements and continuances 
in court, and procuring the absences of witness- 
es—even if the allegations are all true. But 
the misfortune, beyond all remedy, is that he 
has been abandoned bv his ring— that is, he is 
now left out in the cold by all parties, and is as 
politically dead as if he had been left on the 
field of battle." 

The detective having helped himself to a ci- 
gar, and half emptied a ciraffe of brandy of its 
contents without stopping in his discourse, left 
me, with the remark tnat one must get ahead in 
life, and to do so now-a-days it was necessary to 
make some saorter cute and more ahrapt turns 
than an honest conscience would always allow. 
"And," said he, as he looked back, going down 
stairs and puffed behind a volume of smoke, "so 
long as the role of an honest man is played out, 
and rogues are too lucky or are considered too 
higbminded ever to be hung or shot, I don't see 
any particular reason- for being needlessly hon- 
est myself." 

It wits the last time I ever saw Baithazar. A 
paragraph in the daily journals soon after told 
of the death of a man by suicide, who had been 
remarkable during his lifetime tor bis neatness 
and elegance in dress, and who, previous to 
taking poiaon,had arranged himself for bis own 
funeral. 

The body was nearly consumed by dessmpo- 

troubla 
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E— Under the GaeMfirht. 

A certain one oT the silent shadows, nameless 
in this narrative, but known to every one who 
has had occasion to study crime in thi3 city, as 
a detective in years past, deserves much more 
notice than an ungenerous public has thus far 
given him. He is spoken of by the title of Cap- 
tain among his friends, and bas about him very 
much of a military air. His figure is stiff and 
erect, his akin is the color of scorched parch- 
ment, and has the appearance of being tightly 
drawn over his jaws. " You are not surprised at 
hearing that he is considered to nave the strong- 
est wrist of any fencer in the city, and is re- 
garded a dangerous foe to encouater, in one 
way or the other. 

In this way the Captain is as much a charac- 
ter as Hugo's Detective Javerc. He knows all 
varieties of turbulent spirits from the days of 
the watchinangoes, (as policemen were once here 
called) vigilance conimitiees, and know-nothing 
riots, down to those of a more modern day. 
He is 80 familiar with the city that he could 
tell the street he was upon, or the hoar of the 
day or night, by the rattling of the vehicles, the 
day of the week by the crowd upon the street, 
or to what place of amutement promenaders 
intended visiting from their dress and 
manner. He can tell what particular meet- 
ing is being held in a public building from the 
faint gleam of light unobaerved by ail else but 
him, and in the same way that an Arab esti- 
mates distance by the color or the taste of tbe 
soil, so this cold but profouDd observer forms 
his opinion of men and things from minute 
signs in a large city. 

Old senaition-aeekers look noon the Captain 
as a tieasure, and want no better guide through 
daik labyrinths and doubtful situations. If a' 
duel, prize fight or execution were to come off 
to-morrow — if the body of a suicide or of a mur- 
derer's victim was to ba visited, the old stager 
would pick out the Captain as the best possible 
company to ex»ruine into the matter ia hand. 

It'vtasnot long since whon the Captain had 
been acting as our cicerone in a remote suburb 
of the city that he proposed in returning that 
the cab should drive a little out of the direo 
route homeward. As the Captain ha* some 
touch of sentiment and philosophy, and his 
couversation. whether of successful politicians 
and wire- workers, or of successful thieves and 
blackguards, ia always amusing, no objection 
wae made to the diversion. 

The gas-Jigbior was just about completing his 
roatids, tbe shades of evening were deepening 
into thick shadows, when tee driver turned 
down into the rear portion of tae Second Dis- 
trict. At one moment we were passing ths cof- 
feehouse, in front of which a highly resectable 
Jadv was accidentally killed. At another we 
paused in front of oce of the observe cabarets, 
wboas black- whi&kered keeper would speak a 
jargon of all language >; in siill another lofUitv 
visiied the guests woum be found engaged m 
niating dominoes, keno or baecharat, or amusing 



proceed upon its way without stopping, as if 
everything was understood by instinct ; some 
times the Captain would alight and exchange a 
few words with the cabaretier or some of his 
guests. Their answers, however, appeared all 
unsatisfactory, and threw no light on the move- 
ments of the patty for whom the Captain was 
evidently seeking. 

The driver was now ordered to try Gallatin, 
Barracks and Old Levee streets. A glance was 
given at Ougate Alley— a still more careful and 
scrutinizing visit was made to the shoemaker's 
New Amsterdam, Stockholm, Green Tree, and 
similar coffeehouses. Nothing there but river- 
men, sailors, and their male and female plun- 
derers. A bald-headed musician was playing a 
piano in one— thres or four fiddlers occupied a 
dais in another— principally, as it appeared, for 
the especial amusement of a visitor who was 
executing a lively break-down upon a table. In 
another place visitors and gueBts appealed to 
suffer from a general seizure of clothing, and in 
a state of awful nudity, were dancing with the 
frenzy of so many bacchantes. 

The latter scene was irredeemably shocking 
to even the hardened nerves of our guide, who 
appeared willing enough to get away without 
reckoning his ehances of being robbed or hav- 
ing his throat cut. 

" There will be three er four complaints made 
to-morroir of poeketbooks having been stolen, 
of garrotiog, sluDgehotting, or perhaps of mur- 
der, but it's not my place to interfere— the 
party is not here that I want." 

" And that queer-looking restaurant in Bur- 
gundy ? " 

That was the on. ! owned by the notorious 
Laura Fry, recently dead. She closed instead 
of commencing her career by getting married, 
and in Ibes than twelve hours the man whom she 
honored v>ith her hand had been a lover, hus- 
band, widower, legatee, and had closed the day by 
sleeping in a cell of the lockup. The man's 
name was Salvador Fortunes, and the woman 
whose history is thus singularly mixed up with 
his, was once a well known courtesan. The fact 
that the woman died suddenly, and exhibited in 
her death agonies some of the symptoms of 
pcisoniDg, besides being dreadfully bloated and 
swollen alter death, led to the supposition that 
a t6rriDle crime had been committed, and to Sal- 
vador's incarceration. 

The deceased, after going through the usual 
career incident to a woman of her avocation, 
established a restaurant upon Burgundy street 
during the last years of the war, and owing to 
tho large number of soldiers then in the city, 
soon began to accumulate dollars by the thous- 
and. The house, in fact, attracted the dis- 
reputable or both sexes until i o'clock in the 
morning Laura would superintend her restau- 
rant having her sofa coveyed to the kitchen 
when worn out with fatigue. 

Afcer the war when business become dull, she 
went to Monterey, but subsequently returned 
to the city, possessed still, as supposed, of 
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first one lover and then another, and being 
made to suffer mote or less by each and all of 
tbem. In one case shs was induced to make 
some sort of 'written instrument by which the 
control of her property was transferred to a 
fast friend, and the natural result soon followed 
that ebe was shut out of house and home. The 
affair ended by a law suit. 

Her last attachment was to Salvador, and his 
account of the matter was that not liking to be 
living with a woman to whom he was not mar- 
ried, he had all along determined to invoke the 
blessing or the church, and had only been pre- 
vented by ODe unavoidable circumstance and 
another. At the time the death took place, the 
weddiBg dress had been ordered, and the cere- 
mony was to have been performed as soon as it 
was finished. 

One night the attached couple agreed to pay 
a visit to the French Market on the following 
morning, and at the time appointed prepared 
an early breakfast. Shortly after Laura com- 
menced complaining of pains, and vomited up a 
black looking fluid. A cup of coffee and a 
lemonade, administered by Salvador, produced 
no happier effect. Salvador now applied to a 
physician, but Jost some time in finding one 
who would consent to act without a certainty of 
being paid. 

On the day after, the wedding ceremony was 
performed, aithough the deceased must have 
JSnown that she was upon the point of death. 
She furthermore made a will, in which sbe 
declared her last friend (as the custom nearly 
always is) her legatee. She died in the after- 
noon. Upon calling upon a doctor for a certifi- 
cate of natural death, those who appeared de- 
clined giving it, in view of the swollen apDear- 
ance of the body, and perb a; s other attendant 
circumstances. 

Salvador meanwhile had been arrested to 
await the result of a post mortem examination 
upon the body by the Coronor, and was carried 
to his cell indu giuc in lamentations upon the 
singularity and severity of his late. 

The icvestigation, however, showed that the 
death wr.s tho result of disease and of the life 
Laura had always led. Its whole efftet was to 
convince Salvador that a wedding day may bo 
the most mieerabie in life, and that one some- 
times gets woret punished for doing tho most 
croditable actions. 

"But you spoke ju*t now Captain of wanting 
a certain party ; what is tho nature of jour 
search ? " 

"It is tho disposition made of a number of 
valuable diamonds rocently, and the discovery 
of the party who robbed them from their owner. 
There is no need of telling you that half of tbe 
most curious information never tinds ics way in 
print, and that such publication would probably 
cost the informant his life that furnished it.'' 

Meanwhile the cab hid been driving toward 
the back portion of town— toward that portion 
which is only visited after dark, or under the 
gaslight— through Customhouse, BasiD, Conti, 
.Marais and Treme streets. 

" Tho financial troubles of the city have 
affected this class as well a3 every other," said 
our guide. " There has been a day when five 
thousand people might have been encountered 
at midnight in this portion of the city, occupied 
in gambling, carousing, sight-seeing, or dissipa- 
tion in one form or snother. Upon these re- 
mote thoroughfares, during the Wir, when the 
army was here, any quantity cf soldiers and 
airay officials were to be encountered. That 
was the golden day for the bagnios, coffee- 
houses and restaurants of this portion of the 
city, of high and low degree. More than one 
fortune was quickly won, (from lovers of the 
unsophisticated class,) or thrown away upon 



those who were only too worldly-wise ot 3Bacro> 
pulous. Nearly all of the diamonds that are 
worn, and a gbod many of the silks that are 
flaunted, date back to that remote day." 

" It appears to cost something for tbe better 
class of these votaries of pleasure to live ?" 

"Probably. The landladies argue that a* 
their satellites can easily relieve a well-fledged 
and infatuated victim from the country of three 
or four hundred dollars, that it is but fair they 
should have their share of tbe profit. Hence, 
they exact at least $30 a week for board, and 
other expenses amount to at least as much, 
more. Besides, the butterflies generally die in 
debt, and require coffins, and the diamond rings 
hardly ever keep long enough to pay for these." 

The detective alighted at the door of a bouse 
of noble proportions, of a dark red hue, and 
whose aristocratic tint doubtless served as a 
fitting prelude to the architectural glories with- 
in. So at least hinted the plated glass door, 
lined with delicate curtains, and the marble 
steps that led thereto. 

In answer to the summons which the Captain 
made at the door be was ashered in, as could be 
seen from tho cab, through a passage way 
adorned with a couple of statues representing 
some obscure divinities of light, and in whose 
bands were held lighted flambeaux. Beyond 
this lay the drawing-room, peopled with a few 
figures in glittering attire," and who, from their 
costume and manners, might have been visitants 
from the Mountains of the Moon. Neither did 
the decorations of the rooms in the pictures that 
hung from the walls, tho plated mirrors, the 
delicately tinted furniture, appear to be alto- 
gether of a sublunar character, though evidently 
intended to embody a sybarite's dream— luxury 
and repose. 

The grotesque and bizarre aspect of every- 
thing—splendor without comfort ; glitter and 
sparkle, suggestive of death and despair, in tbe 
background— gave rise to singular reflections. 
However, the questions asked after the Captain 
returned, were sufficiently guarded and discreet. 

"This palace looks too magnificent to be pre- 
cisely a private residence. Or, if it is one, it is 
such as a grateful nation ought to give to her 
ablest son, to her bravest General, hor most vir- 
tuous statesman or best reporter. Is it possible 
that a distinguished General or banker really 
resides here?" 

"No— they only come here as visitors. The 
house you are in is, in point of of fact, the most 
magnificent of the m-iisons d'amour. In the 
same way that tho MiseissiDpi contributes the 
mud deposits of a dozen different States, in the 
same way does tho visitor contribute toward the 
cost ot tbe b lileling. However, residents of the 
city, perhaps, too, pay their shore. In good 
times the mistress in her old establishment 
could set aside $2000 weekly toward paying for 
tho expenses of the new building." 

At this moment a visitor was discovered 
through the now open door, descending the 
stairs, pursued, as he descended, by the curses 
and objurgations of an angry woman over the 
banisters. 

" The building appears to be none the richer 
from his visit," said the detective, explanato- 
rily. "This young man, nevertheless, has a 
respectable and high-spirited mother, who 
would rather see him in his grave, or furnish 
him money by taking in washing, than that h» 
should thus sully her name." 

Shortly after the report of a pistol was heard, 
coming from a remote portion of the building 

"Taat, I take it," said the guide, "is my 
man— the party whom I have been looking for 
at tbe various places we have visited. Hia 
»t"*'"''»»"» " •v,^c=r '„- *,- tz-~".7 riaitora of 
,«.'j«neM .■■!;. .«,« ,_» -„„_„..„, „„ „ „_i— some- 
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times affectedly, sometimes in earnest. In such 
cases one party or the other has to leave." 
. The conjecture proved to bo correct. There 
was a noise heard once more at the head of the 
stairs. It appeared, however, that the unso- 
phisticated visi'or, so fir from being timid, had 
had the best of the affray, and had succeeded 
in throwing the aggressor over the banisters. 

The party who thus unexpectedly reached the 
lower floor was elaborately dressed with a white 
cravat and a plentiful display of ehirt-bosom— 
one of those figures that might be frequently 
encountered at the Opera or on the corneis of 
Canal on a bright day. 
The detective whispered a word in his ear : 
"Yon are wanted and are looked after. You 
had better go to headqurrters and report.'' 

The well dressed vieitant from the upper floor 
turned deathly pale. It was obvious that all 
thoughts of his sudden descent had been for- 
gotten. 
"Am I under arrest ?" he asked. 
"You can go by yourself— tbe next hour will 
do," and the interview was ended. We had left 
the house, and were once more in the street. 

" The party we have just met," said tbe guide, 
" is one of three others who recently went into 
a jewelry store as country merchants. While 
the storekeeper was occupied ia sellihg three 
pretended countrymen a silver watch. the fourth, 
by way of a distraction, filled his pockets from 
one of the trays of diamonds. As this party 
ran into the street when discovered, and the 
other three remained, the unfortunate jeweler 
was awkwardly situated fcr running alter him. 
The thief is found, it is true, now, but justice is 
not sufficiently lynx-eyed to bring him to pun- 
ishment in this country. The jaweler will prob- 
ably be glad to get a portion of his money 
back, and dismiss the prosecution. Or even 
supposing that he should convict his man, and 
send him to the State penitentiary, he would es- 
cape from there, as is being done almost every 
day without trouble. Still, even here, burglars 
get picked up sooner or later. Do you remem- 
ber Watson, who robbed $40,000 of jewelry ? Ho 
escaped from our penitentiary and went back to 
England. Unluckier there than here, he did 
not remain a month before he was sent to Bota- 
ny Bay." 

"But to return to the house yon have just en- 
tered. What is the moral you derive from your 
twenty years of experience r " 

" The moral is that it requires as much talent 
to succeed as a thief or a pimp as it does as an 
honeBt man— that' to go slow Jby the old fash- 
ioned roads of honesty is tbe best policy, and 
that for the woman whose cheek once forgets to 
blush at the mention of dishonor there is really 
but little difference between rustling in diamonds 
and silks and dying in a dance house." 

IX-A.dventnres of a Girl of tbe Period. 

Certain characters come in course of time to 
figuring so often in police records, and reporters 
are so often annoyed with having to write their 
names, or with having, at the prayers and en- 
treaties of respectable friends, to scratch out 
and erase them, that they become almost part 
of the history of the time. The crucified thieves, 
Delilahs, Lais and Phyrnes, descend to posterity 
along with the good, and, in fact, the names 
of tbe Utter are much oftener forgotten. 

What is proposed now to- be done is to make 
tip a full history of the adventures of one such 
character as is already published in detailed re- 
ports. • , j « , 

In 1855, a youn? givl, named Annie , 

With rosv complexion, slender form and intense 
black eyes, figured in tbe Fo irth District, in the 
neighborhood of th-9 Magazine Bl&rket. 



The thousand attractions of a city were so 
great as to keep Acme ruueb oftener in the 
Btreets than at home. The cause of cbarity at 
fairs received nearly always the support of her 
presence ; and if the books she read were not of 
tbe highest order of merit from their contents, 
they were generally attractive at least, from 
their title-pages and bindings. It was the mis- 
fortune of Annie to be unduly influenced b* 
title-pages and covers, not only in her books", 
but her acquaintances, and cair was the binding 
that most appealed to her eaeily-dazzled fancy. 

Her adventures commenced by getting mar- 
lied ; but becoming diegusted with the modes'; 
household which she had been given by 
her husband, she one day sold the furniture, 
and returned home with tbe yield from the 
transaction in her Docket. Next sbe met with a 
clerk in an up-town store, with whose fascinating 
manners she was so charmed that she attempt- 
ed — the husbaod about this time dying — 
to pass herBelf off as a rom»ntic girl. 
Tbe object of her admiration sha generally 
spoke of and wrote to as " Dear (ins, " 
and one night she made him go to church with 
the family, in the bast suit of clothes that Dear 
Gas could obtain on credit. She attempted the 
same experiment a second time, and the couple 
actually "did start off at night t-> listen to an elo- 
quent sermon ; but Gus, who was a man of no 
principle, bad nearlyyawned the top of his head 
off on his previous visit, and wi? only moderate- 
ly pleased at the prospect of the second. Gns, 
before they had goi e half way, expressed his 
contempt for her romance and devotion, and, 
stopping her in the middle of the street, de- 
manded if she took him for an egregious sim- 
pleton ? 

They went off together, but it was toward a 
restaurant and not the church they eet out. 

Her friends did not know much about Annie 
after that, and a short letter which she wrote 
dated from another city will be sufficiently long, 
in spite of bad spelling to draw a moral : 

"Dear Gus— Havana is the meanest place I've 
ever sean, and I've had the blews so bad I feel 
ready to quit living. But I take the liberty of hop- 
ing you are not enjoying the same complaint. It's 
hard to write to one, for a ten months' love, 
when your happiness is plaid out. Some may 
call this love. 'I don't. So good buy, Dear Gus, 
and no more, from Annie." 

The farewell proved (with an exception soon 
to be named) eternal, as farewells must, where 
the fare^elled party is an unprincipled "Dear 
Gus," and so thought the latter himself when 
be saw that tbe letter was dated from Eugene's 
Hotel, No. 64 Seniente Key, near Plaza del Chris- 
tovill. 

It was not until a couple of years after that 
that Annie again returned to tbe city. Mean- 
while she had met up with, in Havana, one oi? 
those adventuresses so dreaded by hotel keep- 
ers, dry goods mercbaats, and, in fact, by every 
class from whom anything is to be made, and 
Annie, with hsr still rosy cheeks and fresh look- 
ing and infantile face, was palmed off as an 
heiress, the daughter of an American Governor 
or Senator, who had sought the mild zephyrs of 
the gulf to restore her health. 

The hotel-keeper of the San Isabel, becoming, 
at length, fatigued with the size of a bill which 
swelled to $200 in a month, and the jeweler?, 
bouquetieres, livery stables and modistes, grow- 
ing too impatient at the extravagant tastes of 
the two, our heroine's health recovered suffi- 
ciently to return. 

A couple of years after, (for affairs did not 
prosper here,) the scene shitted to the interior 
of a sub-urban church in the neighborhood of 
tbe Hotel Dieu. The sacred edifice was thrown 
open for the performance of a Duptial cere- 
mony, and a gorgeously gotten up bride and 
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groom had brought together an interested, not 
to eay an excited, crowd as witnesses. 

The parties to this marriage were, first, a 
young lady who was then said to come of rich 
but respectable parents in some remote State, 

though in reality our old friend ADnie ; 

and, secondly, a hack driver of such ebon hue 
that charcoal would make a white mark upon 
his fflC6 

The bride, who was etill good looking, had 
been since her arrival from Havana under the 
protection of a friend. 

It was at thia period that an accident occurred 
with her old friend, (nowCapt. D.,) which had 
better be described before going on with the 
wedding. " Dear Gus " had fought a duel since 
last heard from, and killed a young man of po- 
sition and character. He had gone to the war 
with one of the roughest companies sent from 
this city, and had come back with only an in- 
different reputation. 

The Captain, at the end of the unpleasantness, 
finding himself without friends or resources 
obtained the situation of a supernumerary upon 
the police. One night, while upon duty, he had 
seen Annie pass richly dressed and her hands 
glittering with diamonds. The flash of tbeee 
gems euggested an idea to the Captain. The 
next morning, proceeding before the Recorder, 
he proceeded to put it in execution. 

Having called to the attention of Recorder 
Gastinel the faot tbat be had once made, while 
on a furlough from the army, a speech upon a 
public occasion from tne eamo platform with 
him, be then begged that a certain party should 
be released from tbe Workhouse, promising 
that, if tho request was eranted, tbe Workhouse 
party should leave. The Recorder thereupon 
granted the request. 

Tbe Captain then proceeded to the Work- 
house ai)d obtained the release of his friend. 
Hia next move (it was dark by thia time) was to 
ebtaio two police uniforms, one for himself, the 
other for hia friend, and dressed in these, and 
with an overcoat worn on top, to proceed to 
Annie's residence. 

Arrived there, Cant. Gus, whose face was dow 
shadowed wi'h whiskers and otherwise unre- 
cognizable, knocked and succeeded in gaining 
entrance. The terrified inmate was then in 
dishnbi'le, but the tact did not prevent tbe Cap- 
tain from entering, and demanding to search 
the premises. 

This demand bo proceeded to nut into elocu- 
tion, tumbling clothes lrom the armoir and 
even going so far as to wrest the jioes from 
Annie's hand. Sbe protested in v»in that he 
had no right to make the search, and protested 
tbat he "ought to have a litt'e piece of paper" 
if he really was warranted bv law. 

Giving way at length to loud outcries, tbe 
real police were brought to tbe scene. The 
Captatn was arrested and confined m one cell, 
and Annie in another. Making suoseqnentlv 
some cooipiaint about her money being stolen 
from her, the clothing she had on was removed 
from her. in order to discover whether or not 
tbe money waa conceiled about her person. 

This arrest and the complaints she made led 
to two or three subsequent arrests, without 
mucb satisfaction ever beirg obtained. The 
diamonds, too, wpre gone. let us now return 
to the actual wedding, and bow it came about. 

The party under whose protection Annie was 
then remaining had frequently sent her ont to 
ride with no other attendant than the ebonv 
baek-driver, whom we left standing at her side 
at tbe altar. 

In wbat manner tbis Otbello pleaded his suit, 
whether he told of hia hair-breath 'seapea, of 
beipg rou into by dray drivers or arrested by 
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him for the dangers he had passed, in getting 
clear of both drivers and police officers, are 
doubts which no Shakespeare ia jet able to 
solve. At any rate, tbe parties determined 
upon marriage in spite of the protestations of 
her friends in general and the curses of her 
friends in particular. 

In spi e of tempting offers to increase her 
allowance by the cher ami, to the altar she went, 
and in a wedding dress as costly as her finances 
would admit, the golden filet was placed upon 
her finger. 

Desdemona, the result soon showed, sacri- 
ficed everyihing to her attachment for Othello, 
and when tbe latter removed bis now blushing 
bride from tbe aristocratic looking mansion in 
which she had lately resided, it was to carry her 
to the unpretending cottage of his own. The 
marriage didn't result as happily as might have 
been expected from one founded solely on love. 
Othello's occupation, in the first place, was gone, 
that is to say, he was no longer willing to do 
anything— not so much as to curry his horses, 
or even himself. 

It need hardly be said that love in the cot- 
tage soon ended, and tbat another change came 
ever her history. 

Some of those establishments upon our prin 
cipal streets, and which are intended for pur- 
chasers of the opposite eex, are certoinly worth 
glancing at more than once, even if you do not 
wear bonnets or crinoline, or adorn your head 
with back hair and waterfalls. Ooe of these we 
have in our mind's eye will serve as a sample. 
The name of tbe pioprietress is inscribed in 
golden letters upon its stone front. The 
wiDdowa of the houllque are adorned with plate 
glass of the largest pattern, and bowered and 
garlanded with ribbons. One is permitted 
to admire the delicate Valenciennes, PoiBte d'A- 
l6ncoD, and other ornaments or tho beau aexe, 
including a wax doll, who, like many others that 
are living, seems dressed, not in tbe latest 
fashion, but wbat soon will be. Delicate lace 
curtains bide tho interior of this female bazaar 
from tbe rude gaze of the outside world, and ex- 
cept with a companion of the other sex, 
one meeta in entering a somewhat con- 
strained welcome. Not much opportunity 
ia afforded Lim to chaffer about the 
price of the gay tintad articlea that lie scattered 
around, and any vacillation in purchasing would 
probably insure his immediate ejection, If 
you happen to be a clerk and do not feel too ag- 
grieved, one might almost be amused at the dif- 
ferent treatment a sentleman receives when in 
a store kept by a lady, and what the latter ex- 
pects when she in turn becomes a purchaser. 
Tbink of a clerk who ehould decline allowing a 
lady to turn over every pattern in his store, and 
insist that she ehould instantly trade or travel. 
And vet man ia sunn a sabmissive animal that 
ho never dream9 of compla.ioiog- 

It was in such an establishment as this tbat 
Annie next looms up. She was employed here 
as a seamstress of the lowest order, and her 
wases were $21 a month. In returning to hard 
work ebp. bad been seized with a momentary 
gleam of hope of settling down to a virtuous life. 
Un'bitunately she bad become, by this time, 
adisted to liquor. Unfortunately too she had 
taken part in tbe elopement offone of those del- 
icate jouDg shop-keepers, (with, a hair dresser) 
who are brought out to this city from France. 
Annie was discharged, and the night following 
ebe was arrested for being drunk and dis- 
orderly. 

She was sent to the Workhouse to keep com- 
pany with tbe Dumbers of others wh<» wear the 
coarse garb of blue. and f it was soon difficult to 
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erons nature-that she haa ever belonged to any 
respectable class of humanity. She bv do means 
stood alone. Dozens of other parties wbo had 
once held prominent positions as head clerks, 
men of business, officers in the recent war, etc., 
have had to travel in that stage coach of vaga- 
bondage, the Black Maria. 

It waB while there that Annie wrote id a deli- 
cate hand from the Asylum of Pariahs the fol- 
lowing note : 

Ciiy Womoiotjse, , 1863. 

T« the Hoe. Recorder Gastine! : 

Dear Sir— I was committed by von on the 10th 
on the charge of drunkenness' for the term of 
thirty days. 

If your honor will be kind enoueh to remem- 
ber, you promised me that if I wouH get a few 
lines from Sister Trances, in the Charity Hos- 
pital, to the effect that I bad recently been un- 
der her care, that you would release me. 

Your honor, I have written a letter stating the 
case, and sent it by George Bernard, the Black 
Maria driver of the First District. He went twice 
since yesterday morning, but un'onun&tely was 
not successful in eeeiog her, as I suppose she is 
busy in the chanel. But, your honor, my sus- 
pense is so great I could not waio loriger. but, 
reiving on your kindness and generosity, I im- 
plere you to grant my release either this even- 
ing or to-morrow, and I hope you will not refuse 
me when jou learn that I am more fit to be the 
inmate of a hospital than a prison. If yon 
ebould kindly liberate me, I will stay with Sister 
Frances until I am well. If I come before your 
honor again, give me six montha without re- 
lease. 

Hoping I have not written in vain, I am yours, 
respectfully, Annie 

The request was granted by the Becorder but 
did no good. Annie was sent to the hos- 
pital in the Street Commissioner's wagon, but 
in so weak a condition that she appeared to be 
dead before s'se arrived these. The driver 
thereupon carried her to the old building used 
to contain coffins for paupers, and placed her 
inside of one of these. It was in fact within 
this narrow prison-house in which she had been 
prematurely placed, that she breathed her last. 
Her remains were carried to Pepe Llulla's 
Cemetery, and some of the bricks which had 
been taken from the old Orleans Theatre, after 
it burned down, were used for the "oven" in 
which she was buried. 

One would have thought that the com- 
plications which had attached at every 
stage to this woman's life would have 
stopped here. Nothing of the sort. The 
last paramour with whom Annie had lived was 
an old broker, who had commenced life by be- 
ing a police officer. He had a claim, during 
the war, against a widow possessed of a house 
and some means, and who abandoned it to go 
into the Confederacy during the stormy pe- 
riod. When she returned she found her house 
and furniture seized and her children stripped 
of everything, although no citation or sum- 
mons had been made. The whole matter, after 
long litigation was finally disposed of adversely 
to the claims of the widow and executory process 
issued. But in whose name? Not that of the 
broker, against whom judgments were also 
pending, and wbo did not feel it safe to sue in 
Ms own name. The name that he now happened 
to think of was that of Annie. So that it hap- 
pened that a cast off mistress was accidentally 
remembered after her death. A month after she 
was mouldering in her coffin, a forged document 
bearing her name was used to deprive a poor 
widow of the only roof left to shelter her ; and 
singular as It may seem, when the forging was 
actually proven in court, the suit was allowed to 
stand decided in bi s favor. 



HI.— Life Upon the Half-Shell. 

Any one who has witnessed many disturb- 
ances, must have remarked that between certain 
men, or certain classes of men, there is a sort 
of inatinctiva opposition or antipathy. Some- 
thing whicn leads them to quarrel or disagree 
whenever or wherever thev meet— whether for 
the first or the last tiros. 

It was apropos of this remark that such a 
meeting occurred not a great many nights ago 
at a late hour, and we wish to tell from hearsay 
one of the amusing accounts given of it. The 
scene was in an out of the way saloon, on one 
of the back streets. The exact locality of the 
cabaret was bespoken by a lurid lamp, inscribed 
with the sitnole motto of " Oysters." 

In this saloon, and ranged'atong'the c:unter. 
two men, each armed wti ha silver pronged fork 
were standing, and from obvious difference in 
appearance and character, stood in grotesque 
coatrast, each eating the ossters tbat were 
placed before him, and each alternate!? waited 
upon by the same oyster opener. This ar- 
rangement was obviously watched with the 
closest jealousy by both parties, and judging 
from the grim and saturnine look with which 
the oyster eating proceeded the occupation was 
suggestive muca more of a duel than of a 
friendly meal. 

However, before the counter had been lined 
with a great many shells the features of one of 
the two men, the one who in physique and 
strength would have made a magnificent drav- 
man or blfickemith, began to relax ; he opened 
his jaws in a calmly meditative, (not to say 
drunken.,) manner, and closed and worked them 
with slow, ruminative movement. The world 
was his oyster, and in his actual mood he would 
have then consumed a dozen worlds, or a dozen 
oysters, with the same philosophical indiffer- 
ence. 

The features of his antagonist, and who 
would have been taken for a blaze, well-fed man 
of society, never meanwhile changed; he emptied 
his oyster Bhelis with the air of one belonging 
to the silver-fork school, and the shells, when 
emptied, were cautiously and precisely placed 
upon the counter with the air of method and 
business with which a veteran gamester handles 
his betting checks. The oyster duel or contest 
between the two rivals proceeded at first without 
further incident than the calling for Maunsel 
White, birds-eye peppers and other condiments. 

At the opening, however, of the sixth bivalve, 
a discussion arose, through some inattention or 
carelessness, as to who was entitled to the small- 
est, and who the largest, of the delicacies in 
question. Both now commenced applying epi- 
thets, with the air of men who had diank too 
much to be discreet, and were yet not quarrel- 
some enough to fight outright. The strong 
man was called "Beast," by his better dressed 
rival : while the latter was denounced as a bloat- 
ed blow-hard, who only managed to keep agoing 
and afloat by his cheek and airs. 

" My family, sir," said the better dressed of 
the two men, throwing himself, as if glad of a 
chance, in the attitude of a speaker, "have 
been identified with the prosperity of this city. 
When the city was great from its agriculture 
and commerce, my family was great— its com- 
mission houses, with its name, controlled the 
products and capital of the State. There was 
never any administration in which my name haa 
not contributed able men to fill offices of honor 
and trust ! " 

" Looker here, mister — I know you ; you are 
an oldoffice bolder ; that's what you are, and all 
you are. You keep yourself from going to the 
workhouse by blowing. Some of your name 
and stock ought to have been known as public 
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men ; they have always got all of the offices 
there was to get, and divided them up, 'when 
they could, among their family and friends. 
You have froze on to everything there was to 
Ireeze to ; and that's about all you have done." 
"It is not worth while talking to a d— d rough 
about what he can't understand," resumed the 
first speaker, with a drunken air of grandeur, 
and at the same time throwing himself into an 
oratorical position. "Why, sir," said he, driv- 
ing his fork through an oyster and brandishing 
it in the air, "why sir, oar history dates from 
the time when another portion of the city was 
the great business centre— the history of my 
name would illustrate the decline and fall of the 
prosperity of the city. Why, sir, the men to 
whom I have the honor to claim relation, made 
Crescentia the entrepot for the commerce of the 
West, filled her with tropical products, devel- 
oped her cotton and sugar culture, controlled 
her Western shipments, and as factors repre- 
sented the thoughts, feelings and prejudices of 
the class who gave the State her wealth." 

"That does not prevent you from being a 
d— d old slow coach and dead beat now, who 
don't understood how to get ahead by new ideas 
and crosscuts? You are only fit to keep things at a 
standstill, where they were twenty years ago." 

"New ideas? You are a hog who has no ideas 
whatever -no reverence or sentiment forage. 
Bah 1 Give me some whisky, barkeeper; he is 
not worth the fine speech I made, and which ho 
can't comprehend." 

" Give him a drink that will poison him— 
something that will work off the whole of his 
loud-mouthed, swindling, stealing, office-hold- 
ing stock, and I will pay for the liquor, bar- 
keeper. At the same time a glass for me, too. 
I want to drink to him ■with tbat toast." 

The glasses were placed before them in si- 
lence, aEd the liquor poured out and emptied 
down with similar runniog compliments. A 
f,'lass of water was placed on the couDter, and 
tetore a second one could be filled, the first 
was claimed by both characters. 

The rougher looking of the men got hold of 
it first, but it was snatched from his hand by 
his better dressed rival, who intimated, by put- 
ting bis hand to hiB side, that bo was prepared 
to hold possession. A hand-to-hand struggle 
followed. There was a couple or so of shots fired, 
and the rougher sneaker had his shirt collar »nd 
bosom torn open until it was made to resemble 
an exaggerated Byronic model, and the whole 
affair coded by his rival's being knocked down 
with the tumbler. 

"Ion may think, barkeeper," said the upright 
eombatarjt," "that I ought to pay for that tum- 
bler, but I shall do nothing of the sort. Its 
your fault in not having bSaest visitors and 
keeping an orderly house, that the tumbler was 
broke. And as for tbat infernal cuss on the 
floor there— here come aloDg— you." 

He caught his prostrate and weak-kneed foe 
by the collar, and both 'disappeared through 
the door. 

"Ain't they the d— dest rummiost pair that 
ever you see ?" inquired the bar-keeper, when 
they were gone. 

'•Wbo are they ?'• was the immediate inquiry. 

" The heaviest oT the two is a contractor of 
some sort, and the other helps him with bis in- 
fluence in getting contracts through. Tbey are 
brothers-in-law, though they never seem to 
agree about anything except the contracts, and 
are always flying at each other tnat way. Which- 
ever gets the best of it carries the other home. 
Good night," said the barkeeper, as he put up 
the shutters and pushed the whole party out of 
doors, " there are a heap of queer characters, 
and the queerest in the world are those who 
agree so well about some things and disagree 
about others," 



IV— Hyinenlnl. 

It is not an unpleasant affair to attend the 
marriages of young couples— to see bridal veils 
and orange blossoms— to hear the " Heaven 
bless yous 1" and the other polite phrases with 
which a good natured world starts the youthful 
pair on their way, and, as it were, pats them on 
their back. 

Of the marriago of which we are now to 
speak, the reader m:ist suppose that those fine 
expressions of friends h&vc been for some time 
forgotten. Several months have rolled by, and 
we are deeo i£to the honeymoon. The marriage 
thus far has been a happy one. There is a 
handsome revenue. There is a residence in the 
fashionable part of town. It is not difficult to 
be happy on such terms. 

The only point of disagreement between the 
pair is the strong friendship the husband has 
for a bachelor friend. It may be because the 
yonng man has melancholy drooping mous- 
taches with spiked points, or it may be because 
he has weak eves. Or it may be because Madam 
imagines that the young man with weak eyes 
misleads her husband, occupies too much of his 
time, or that the pointed moustaches points for 
him the downward nth. At any rate, ehe can't 
abide the weak-eyed guest. 

The young man lives, when at home, np or 
down the coast, and does not remain in town 
many days at a time. But hitherto, when he 
came to the city, it was sheer nonsense to talk 
of his going to a hotel. The friendship of the 
husband would brook no denial. A bed and a 
place at the table were always at his disposal; 
Thus matters stood up to the last visit. On 
that occasion the young man from the country 
parish was met as usual at the boat. Bat instead 
of being escorted to the residence he was shown 
the wav to a rathor gloomy counting-room. A 
door leading to the re&r opened into a dark, 
empty-looking, cob-webbed apartment still more 
sombre. 

The soul of the weak-eyed young man began 
to be ahve to some misgivings. He thoughthe 
detected a sinister tone in the conversation of 
his friend which all of his efforts failed to con- 
ceal. What still further confirmed these mis- 
givings and eaused his moustaches to be more 
than ever drooping, was the sight of a pistol 
barrel. 

There was no mistake about the matter. The 
mu/zle was actually pointed at his breast. 

The husband held in one hand a sealed pack- 
age, which had the appearance or containing 
several clcselv written sheets. 

'Deny at 'the peril of your life. Did you 
write this?" 
"But—" 
"Tea, or no? " 

The weak-eyed young man was struck flow 
with horror. "He answered •' yes." 

" She has confessed all," continued the hus- 
band, " she was detected with flowers from you 
for which she could not account. Unless you 
imitate her example—" 

A dramatic emphasis with the muzzle of the 
pistol completed the rest of the sentence. The 
friend remained silent. He had lost the use of 
his senses. 

"On but one condition, proceeded the husband, 
can jou live, and that is by signing a written 
acknowledgment that you are the author of this 
package.'' 

The unfortunate heard and remembered, but 
without comprehending, except that to deny 
something was death, and to sign the writing 
might be death in another way, too. 

The husband now withdrew to the counting- 
room, followed by the friend. A number of 
clerks were present. One of them, without any 
trace of violence, was ordered to produce writing 
material. It was done. 
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« ^ hen ? " 8ai <J the husband. 
(fc . „H y ? T — &t L Iea sN various times," stammered 
"I weak-eyed friend. 

The question and answer were written down, 

?«„•„ v * d as the P rel ude to similar interroga- 
tories and answers. 

. J, "t as the weak-eyed young man was sign- 
ing it, the wife in question entered. The weak- 
eyed young man lost more than ever the control 
or his senees. 

_ "Madam," said the husband, "you arrive in 
time; you will make an excellent witness. He 
has confessed all. He is guilty." 

" No doubt of it— I am glad you think so. I 
never liked him." 
" He is a traitor to friendship." 
"Aha, you see new that I am always right. 

Did I not warn " 

"This is no time for jesting. That man, 
madam, has confessed that this package which 
a messenger has informed me was evidently in- 
tended for your eve " 

" Well, what about this package— what does it 
contain?" 

"Do you wish to deny that it contains the 
damning evidence of his guilt? " 
" Have you read the letter ? " 
" No, there is no need — " 
A loud peal of laughter from the wife followed 
the remark. 

" Well," said she, " you are a simDleton. I 
tried to make you a little jealous of this precious 
friend of yours, but. this is carrying matters 
rather far. But read— let's see what the letter 
contains. ' 

The package was hastily broken open, and 
what appeared at first blush to be a string of 
two hundred verses became manifest. There 
was absolutely nothing else. 

"I see it all now," said the host with an im- 
mensely relieved air, suffering the manuscript 
to fall like lead. "The egregious aas insUad of 
writing Jove-lettera, has only been making 
rhymes, and I wouldn't read one of them for 
love of money, if they were all addressed to my 
wife. "Friend," said he, addressing the weak- 
eyed young man, with the spiked moustaches, 
"it is about time for us to part. Yon had better 
break yourself of the offence of writing dull 
verses, and whether you continue to ein in this 
way or not, do not, when you are again tried, 
confess to a crime which neither you or the lady 
ever committed." 



"V.— Story of a Crevasse. 

During the spring season of 1869, the most 
striKiog and captivating of the fair visitors to 
the city was a young lady frequently seen at the 
Varieties Theatre, the Opera House and the ice 
oreaai taloons of Canal street, and who, during 
i well known fair, had charge of one of the 
most prominent punch bowls in the hall. The 
belle in question was remarked lor ber fascina- 
ting manners, her low-necked, coquettish dress, 
tnd, in particular, for her well-groomed and 
larefully arranged tresses. Her manners es- 
lited admiration in the breasts of all, and no 
ither feeling beBides, than that of envy that 
.wo of her admirers were allowed almost to mo- 
lopolize her time. 

The chances of (he young candidates for the 
avor were so near evenly divided that bets were 
reely made at the clubs as""to the success of 
>oth parties. The day at lenth arrived when 
he wedding ceremony was to have been per- 
ornW at the family residence of the lady, and 
t was then announced that a gentleman whom 

?e shall speak of as D , was to be the happy 

ijidegrooni- 

His rival still spoke confidently of his hopes 
t' winning in the envied quarter, although his 

..„„.!■ Aid not anoear very encouraging con- 



sidering that the day and aaother bridegroom 
had actually been named. The fact upon which 
he based bis expectations was that the lady had 
repeatedly assured him that she loved him and 
him only, and had again and again asserted that 
the ceremony, in spite of the entreaties and 
preparations of her family, would never take 
place. 

So much having been given, it now remains 
to state what actually occurred on the night of 
the wedding. The account which follows rests 
upon the details as given by the lady's friends, 
and perhaps in some places, as will be guessed, 
upon the letters of the lady. 

The bride, according to this account, appears 
to have believed to the last, that the ceremony 
would be postponed by the direct interposition 
of her family. She was at that time in the 
country, seventy-five miles from the city, and 
the rival, with whom she was reallv in love, had, 
though invited, yet failed to arrive" at the family 
mansion. 

A thousand times in the last day she deter- 
mined by positive announcement to break off 
the marriage, but was overruled by her friends. 
She is said to have once thrown herself at her 
mother's feet and begged without effect that 
the marriage might at least be postponed. 

The ceremony was fixed for an early hour on 
Thursday evening, and the time at length 
arrived. Xhe bride had previously become 
desperate, and had shut herself up in her cham- 
ber. She bad even refused to dress herself in 
the bridal robes purchased for the occasion, 
and resolved to appear in the presence of the 
minister only to state her objections to the 
ceremony in the most solemn manner. 

Upon being led to the parlor her agitation be- 
came so great that restoratives had to be em- 
ployed. Her subsequent statement was that 
she was scarcely conscious of what she was 
doing when she stood before the minister. 

The bans were now read for the last time — 
the attendant witnesses had been appealed to 
to show cause, if any, why the ceremony should 
not take place— the bridegroom had responded, 
and it only remained for the bride to do the 
same thing. 

It was precisely at this moment that the re- 
markable facts occurred that would seem almost 
incredible if they had not been already pub- 
lished in the papers. Just as the bride was 
ealled upon to make a response, the appaling 
fact was announced that the river had broken 
its banks. It was at one of those points where 
the current presses with its whole force against 
a hastily constructed levee, and before the tre- 
mendous force of tbe great river, almost the 
whole of the newly built mound was swept sud- 
denly away. 

In a moment, the house was filled with con- 
sternation. The guests were hurrying away, the 
bride was fainting, and the bridegroom was en- 
deavoring to induce the minister to hasten the 
few words that remained to complete the cere- 
mony. 

It was at this juncture that the rival, who had* 
thus far been left in the cold, made his appear- 
ance, and the now fainting bride was carried by 
him from the scene of danger. Once having her 
in bis possession, both parties felt that no time 
was to be lost in preventing a recurrence of the 
same matrimonial danger. The result of this 
reflection was, that a neighboring minister of 
another denomination was called into service, 
and the marriage ceremony actually gone 
through with the second time in one night. One 
would, naturally, suppose that the chapter of ac- 
■ cidents had ended. On the contrary, however, it 
was at this point that the romance of the affair 
commences. The ceremony, which had been in- 
terrupted in the first instance, by the crevasse. 
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was interrupted in the second by the appear- 
ance of tbe lady's friends, and, in spite of all 
outcries lrom the bridegroom of the second con- 
tract, the bride was carried away. 

The iriends and witnesses of the first bride- 
groom contended that the first wedding cere- 
mony had been complied with in all of its 
forms. The ladv, upon the other hand, protest- 
ed that her faculties were, at the time, too par- 
alysed with fear to be capable of giving consent 
and that trie second ceremony, and the second 
only, was the only one that had for her any 
meaning. 

As the matter stood at last accounts, re ther 
husband appears able to gain possession of the 
bride, and it is not improbable that the double 
marriage will be brought before the spiritual or 
legal lights for stttiement. 

VI— The End of di Old Suit. 

The well known case of Armabide was re- 
cently up for a hearing with every prospect (as 
all Jaosv now) that Armabide's heirs would re- 
cover a very considerable estate. 

"Call the nest witness, Mr. Sheriff," said the 
Judge, from his cushioned tribunal. The mo- 
ment after the loud voice of the Deputy Sheriff 
was heard three times calling upon Joviana 
Armabide to come into court. 

The witness has been called, and while the 
Judge is waiting beneath his crimson canopy, 
the counsel arestudjing the nest points tnat 
will arise, and the reporters are cursing the ne- 
cessity of having to be present at ail— some one 
at their ear is whispering a gossiping history of 
the case, and explaining why Joviana Armabide 
will never answer the summons. Let us listen 
to this story until tlierero:* Of th9 Deputy 
Sheriff to the coutt is heard. 

This is aD old case (says tnespeaker) in which 
Armabide, who had made a fortune in the coffee- 
house business was the principal. Joviana was 
his daughter, and a very pretty daughter she 
was. Hlt first appearance in public was in con- 
nection with a theft of valuable diamonds years 
ago. Joviana, at that tune, had been staying 
for a day or two in the house of the lady who 
had su-iained the loss, and the strong circum- 
sianccs aga n>t Joviata were substantiated by 
her own confession in court. 

When brought before the Uecorier, ahe ad- 
mitted, as wt-li as coald be underload tinough 
nor sobs and tears, tne theft of the jewelry, hut 
absolutely refused to tellvrhat had subsequently 
become of them. She was at the time eo sensi- 
tive, young and fresh, and loo\.jd so naive and 
charming, that the harsh myrmidons of the law 
were lett in doubt whether she had used the 
diamonds as plavthings for ner doll, or had 
committed tbe theft at the solicration of a 
lover. One supposition was as probable as the 
other. 

But to return to her father, old Armabide. 
He made his money by hard licks, by working 
behind his counter for forty jeara, and was 
sometimes assisted by Joviana, who was lively 
and intelligent, and who doubtless had as many 
friends and patrons i s tne father. At any rate 
the old man managed to ac iuire two or three 
good renting buildings in Exchange Alley and 
teveral houses of still more value on Old Levee 
street. 

Old Armabide was living along easy enough, 
upon his income, some three or four years ago, 
and spent his time with Iriends of similar tastes 
and habits In playing dominoes, smoking, and 
m absyntbe drinking at one of the coffeehouses 
that still passed under his name. The truth 
was that every day he seemed to become more 
and more fond of each of these amusements, 
particularly that of absynthe drinking. 



Joviana had grown into a woman by this time 
with a good many caprioious tastes of her own. 
The diamond business, by the way, had never 
been satisfactorily explained, or what party 
had proved to be the beneficiary. The case had 
shown that her principles were not very strong, 
and her affections were not much stronger. 
She did not like in particular, naturally enough, 
the way old Armabide was spending his money 
with his friends. 

One night, while under the influence of liquor, 
the old man gave his name as security, or put 
it in jeopardy in some way, to the whole extent 
of his fortune. Shortly after, the principal 
failed. 

Armabide's property being now liable to at- 
tachment, he first pleaded in court that his sig- 
nature was obtained by fraud. He next trans- 
ferred his whole estate to his daughter. Third- 
ly, he more than ever plajed dominoes and 
caroused with young friends. 

Joviana had outgrown the days when she 
sometimes stood behind the counter. She was 
now the legal possessor of the estate; was now 
old enoush to get married. She wanted the 
money converted into solid cash. What fur- 
thermore excited attention, the lover, who had 
been spoken of in connection with the diamond 
larceny, now openly appeared upon tbe scene. 
Joviana w*a obviously completely under his 
influence. 

One night Joviana's father started from horn a 
with a large sum of money in an old leather 
pocket-book, and after frequent potations en- 
gaged about midnight in drinking hot whisky 
punches, and rolling with all his might at tbe 
rows of pins in a bowling alley Becoming 
heated at this exercise, and reanimated to re- 
newed exertions by the applause of a number 
of rough-looking spectators, he took off bis 
coat containing his money. He hardly knew 
himself how he was conveyed home except that 
it was in a carriage of some sort. It hardly 
need be stated that before he arrived there the 
money was missing ; the pocket-book contained 
$2 100 in greenbacks. 

Joviana had been dreaming of marriage and 
of purchasing a bridal trousseau with this 
money. She now remembered a simitar ac- 
cident, a few nights before, where the old man 
had been carried to a disreputable bagnio, and 
where, after being robbed of everything that he 
had, ho was conveyed to the station by a police 
officer. The consequence was that she now 
claimed the estate which Armabide, as has been 
shown, made over to her by legal instrument. 
Upon his making opposition, a petition was 
entered by her before one of the District Courts 
to have him enjoined, upon the ground that he 
was unable to manage his affairs. 

To this management of the estate the old man 
refused to submit, and, particularly, to jieldmg 
up certain valuable deeds, which Joviana seemed 
particularly anxious to obtain, and upon which, 
in some mysterious way, seemed to depend her 
marriage settlement. 

Finding all other means failed, and deter- 
mined to get possession at all hazards, she went 
so far as to have her father arrested, under a 
warrant, for tresspass. The imprisonment lasted 
for only a few hours. Nevertheless, it showed 
Armabide that be bad not only dispossessed 
himself of all power, but that his daughter and 
only living relative had become so hopelessly in- 
fatuated with some one else, that she had sinned 
' against the most sacred of ties. 

That night, (for, as has been stated, his im- 
prisonment lasted only for a day,) upon recover- 
ing his liberty, old Armabide repaired to the 
accustomed cabaret, and amused himself me- 
chanic a j j j jr »Uiy .g'rn^ i Agom inoes, protesting 
at thXtime that bis fceartwSKbroken. When 
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he left his friends he retired to one of the old 
three-story buildings which he had once called 
ms own. What he did afterwards was never 
known, except from conjecture. His dead body 
was found the following day, bloated and swol- 
len, in ODe of the remotest rooms of the old un- 
furnished house, and left but little doubt that 
the old man came to bis death from poison, ad- 
ministered by his own hand. 

Though Joviana's friends were very much 
divided as to the amount of guilt for which 
Bhe was responsible under the circumstances, 
such a death must have been a dreadful shock: 
to a young girl, whether innocent or guilty, 
with any pretension to feeling. It afflicted her, 
however, in more ways than one. The old 
man's estate was now discovered to be of an 
unsubstantial, visionary character, totally 
eaten up with debt, in case his lawsuit was not 
gained. That was the first discovery. The next 
fact that was discovered was that Jovina, de- 
serted by the man that had promised to marry 
her, in the same way that she herself had be- 
trayed her father, waa in every sense a ruined 
woman. 

Thus betrayed by her friends, and abandoned 
by Heaven and men, the poor girl appears not 
to have made one single struggle. She lived 
along, no one, not even the administrator of the 
estate, knew how or cared to inquire— in one of 
the old outhouses or sbanties which appeared 
to have remained to her until the day of her 
death. 

To return now to the summons of the Deputy 
Sheriff. It was to appear and answer in the old 
and now successful suite brought by her father 
that her name was now called in court, and it 
was while the Deputy Sheriff was exercising bis 
Btentorian longs, that the above story was told. 
But the only answer, however, to the crier's 
voice, was the notes of a tolling bell and the 
passing of a funeral cortege. 

Joviana had been summoned already by 
higher messengers, and had passed into the 
presence of the dread tribunal from which there 
i s no appeal. 

VII— The Kins of Berbrlce*. 

We have friend whom we shall call Asmodeup, 
who meets with surpassing adventures. He is 
never either any better pleased than in relating 
them— where he finds a listener. He candidly 
admits that he has met with extraordinary suc- 
cess— that he i-i a man de boniies fortunes, that 
is as dangerous as the hero who was pointed 
out to be shunned by watchful mammas to their 
daughters and who depopulated the streets 
upon which he lived through the jealousy of 
husbands. 

It was a night or two ago, at the opera, con- 
cert or show of some kind, that some one ad- 
dressed an inquiry to Asmodens, between the 
acts, in reference to an individual who sat near: 

"Who," said the querist, "is (he gentleman 
who is dressed like a minister, but who looks 
like a prize tigh er recently in training ?" 

"That i3 the father," said Asmodeus, who 
eaw bis opportunity, and who made a movement 
of his hand to bis heart—" the father of the 
etherial creature just beyond, whose head is 
bound with the brass band and the blue and 
white fillets. Sbe is the belle of belles, and 
would have slain, doubtless, her lovers by the 
score had her father not moderated their ardor 
muc'a more by his friendship than she has done 
by her cruelty." . 

" But in what wav ? He certainly looks good 
natured— apparently the last man that would 
baEis\i his frieoda from hia hoiss." 

" Xuat is precisely it. Oa the contrary he is 
devoted to his irieads, anl no one is fonder of 
tompanv. But he ha i the misfortune to learn 



boxing in the course of his travels in his youth. 

" He has never outgrown his fondness for tho 
art. A young man, for instance, would ccme to 
visit his daughter. His cruel hospitality would 
make him suppose the visit intended for him- 
self. He would force the baehf ul youth to drink- 
ing more than he was accustomed to in the first 
place, and in the second, to tryiDg on the muf- 
fles or boxing gloves, before being able to ob- 
tain a sight of the daughter. For a timid and 
weak-kneed young mania such a case, there 
was no more chance than for a blind dog in a 
meat house. 

" I became infatuated once myself, but was as 
much surprised as the gueats "of Amicus were 
at being compelled to engage in such an encoun- 
ter. But unluckier than Pollux, this King of 
Berbrices had it all his own way. He knocked 
me about pitilessly without moving out of his 
tracks, first in one way and then in another — 
against the wall, over the piano stool and rock- 
ing chair, and once in the lap of beauty herself. 
If the laet fall had not awakened other ideas I 
should have brass-knuckled her papa if it had 
been the last official act of my iife." 

"And as it was?" 

"As it was, he left me where I had fell. The 
thought of eloping at once with the daughter, 
and of escaping the danger of being murdered 
myself, or of committing the crime, suggested 
a nobler ambition. The daughter would readily 
have consented ; for though, as I have stated, 
she had dead loads of suitor's, they stood off at 
a respectful distance, smiling and timid, like a 
dog whose ears you have pinched or tail 
mashed, looking wistful and willing, but afraid 
again to come too near." 

"And the elopement?" 

"We would have eloped to a dead certainty, 
had it not been for a slight accident. My inamo- 
rata at times visited at the house of the family 
with whom I had been staying, and, upon the 
evening in question, instead of being at home to 
profit by her company, I had been enticed to a 
soiree where the mistress of the house was as 
cruel as the aforementioned papa ; that is, she 
was a very effective dancer, and she made me 
dance with her, under pretence of amusing me, 
almost every waltz or galop. It was after mid- 
night when I reached home, my night-key had 
been left in mv room, and my head swimming 
from the effect's of the danciDg and of pstroleum 
champagne. I was locked out. 

" However, my room was upon the gallery, 
and the appearance of a colored waiter whom I 
knew and who happened at the moment to be 
posing, suggested the idea of making him 
climb to the gallery above, obtaining the key 
from my room mantel-piece, and of throwing it 
down. No sooner was the idea formed than it 
was executed. In the twinkling of a bedpost 
he was in the room— not that I had pointed 
out — but the one next to it. 

" In a moment more he had struck a light, 
and a feminine voice which, I now too welt re- 
cognized, waa heard screaming out ' Who's 
there, murder, watch, help,' and the thousand 
agonized cries that women only too well know 
how to make. The truth of the matter was that 
she had been prevented by the inundation of 
the street from returning borne, had been as- 
signed this room and just before retiring had 
been reading of the Kersteiner outrage on the 
Gentiliy Koad. At sight of my messenger she 
put the worst possible construction upon his 
presence, and the shrieks had been the conse- 
quence. 

~"Ihe blundering Mercury meanwhile had 
dropped his light, and came a tearing down a 
balcony post like a lizard, head foremost. I 
would have hurried him away and said nothing 
of the matter. Unfortunately a policeman who 
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bad bean awakened ten squares off— bad coma 
np— my messenger made his escape — but so did 
not I, and the affair sot abroad. 

"I attempted, when I could, to explain the 
affair. It was no uee. She did not believe my 
story in the lirat place, and her only answer was 
that a man who would send a negro blundering 
ahead in that way was a natural bom fool- 
was absolute v crazy, and did not deserve " 

Theri-ingbf the curtain cue short thereat 
of the nana ive. 

T2 II— Sandfly. 

The day found a good rruny vf>irn do<yn and 
exaspeiated to the Jabt degree by the storm. 
A good many determined to celebrate the day 
as one of rest, by lying abed, and only stepping 
out doora to Ret shaved, attend church, read 
journals, saunter a little through the principal 
streets, and merely to drop in and apologize for 
not attendiog t be lunches cr convivial assem- 
blag-.B to which they had been iDvited. 

Unfortunately en -3 m=eta on Sundays fifty ac- 
quaintances to when it ia absolutely necessary 
to speak. Ion teeeive, besidus a dozen new in- 
troductions. These acquaintances, as likely as 
not, care nothing for the strict laws of temper- 
ance, and become brutal when you tell tbeni you 
were raised by temperate parents, and that you 
are yet tj taste your firet drop of liquor. In 
short, instead ot modest lunches, you receive a 
dozen polite but firm invitations to drink fire- 
water, and to some of these you are, perhaps, 
cowardly enough to jie'.d. 

If your evil genius'has betrayed you into such 
a party, as likely as not you will have no other 
occupation than to visit; 'most of tbe prominent 
coffeehouse?, and icstitute comparisons between 
the various vege ablo and fermented juices. 
Your party will at llrst commence wandering 
about from coffeehouse to coffeehouse in a pur- 
poseless sort of way ; skipping about bere and 
there, but as the hour advances, and non- 
chalant promenade or Eaunitr to assume more 
and more of a zigzag tendency, each siloon ia 
taken into its regular order. 

One such crowd on tbe Sunday in question be- 
came amusing. It consisted of a prosperous 
party, who had been lucky in his speculations, 
and f.ho was good natuicd enough to assume 
the role or lost. Its t^vo ether striking com- 
poment parts weie a tl.m young man of a com- 
plimentary turn and of a" dismal tone of voice, 
and, secondly, a good journey man drinker, with 
area face and a tendency to" view things in an 
awkward or unfavorable "light. 

The drinking stage of the proceedings was at 
length temporarily ended by an invitation to 
dinner, which admitted of etill less refusal thau 
an invitation to drink, and with some sepulchral 
protestations about folicity on tbe part of the 
slim young man, and about dinner parties being 
a bora from the red faced gentleman, the invita- 
tion was accepted. 

Thereupon the party passed behind one ot 
thoso rosewood or uahogny doors whose handle 
was silver and whose glass-lights were lined 
with delicately marked lace. 

A decanter and glasses once inside, presented 
by this lime a familiar appearance to the com- 
pany, and these and the cigar case having been 
decided upon, the aspirations of the party took 
the direction of high art. 

The parlor was hung with pictures, and they 
wandered around from one frame to another, 
pointing out with their canea one merit here 
and another there, or laying down, with a 
flourish of lighted cigars, various imaginary 
canons of art— about one in particular, which 
seemed a favorite with the host. The slim, 
cornplimentiry young man, though his tone of 
voice was somewhat too guttural, could dis- 



cover more merits than anyone elaa, while the 
red-faced gentleman who contradicted him 
point for point, was the only one who 
could discover any defects. In the tone of the 
ghost addressing Hamlet, the picture was spoken 
of as the slow growth of years, and something 
muttered in too low a tone to be heard about; 
light and shade — mezzo-tints, cbiaro-obscuro, 
effects, etc. The red- faced gentleman, however, 
took a realistic view of what everybody else was 
ready to pronounce an oil patntmg, and it was 
nothing but a d— d thread and needle picture, 
which every girl that went to a fancy schoo^ 
lmew how to make, and knew nothing else. 

Before the red-faced gentleman could finish 
bis explanation, he was introduced to the lady 
of tbe honse as the author of the picture ia 
question, and, as a sui able punishment, re- 
quested to lead her in to dinner. What followed 
at table none of tbe party have since been abla 
to remember more than vaguely, but there was 
no dcubt about its being an awkward meal. The 
hostess was angry, the guests thick-tODgued, 
and, besides these drawbacks, the embarrassed 
host had to keep the dismal young man 
and the red-faced gentleman from perpetually 
locking horns. For instance, when the Amphi- 
trion attempted tD joke with the lady about 
bringing home unexpectedly so many guests, 
the red-faced gentleman would insist that "You 
are too rough with her, squire ; go eary. You 
can't mane women understand a joke." While 
the slim young man would break forth in a se- 
pulchral voice with some poetical quotation on 
the virtues of the opposite sex. 

The feast ended without the host having to 
turn his party out of doora, but it is not likely 
that the next church service was deprived of its 
patrons, or that the matron of tbe house was 
imposed upon at the next return of Sunday. 

IX,- A Story about a Proccsslou. 

Tt sometimes happens that a reporter, withou 
pretending to enjoy the confidence of the beau 
sex, or to have much time to waste in combing 
out tangled locks for their benefit, hear, never- 
theless, an occasional morceau of gossip from, 
this quarter. He may, for instance, be traveling 
in the city car, be seated too near at the hotel 
table, or perhaps waiting under a beauty-laden 
balcony for a proceieion. However he may 
have heard it, whether in one of theso ways, or 
by washing off- the guilty ink stains and making 
himself look smart, he is willing to make affi- 
davit that the following story was heard ; fur- 
thermore that it was heard from one of tho 
prettiest pullets that ever wore white ivory 
comb in raven tresses, or that ever echoed the 
walnut-shaped heels of her bottines upon Canal 
street. The last fact it is necessary to state, in 
order to understand what follows : 

"Acoupleof months ago there came to the 
house, at which 1 was staying, a young girl 
from up the coast who awaited the arrival of her 
father or mother to return home, and who 
meanwhile declined seeing any of the outside 
world. To this there was one exception. Her 
parents did not write to her, or send her any 
money necessary to defray her expenses direct, 
but through the hands of a confidential agent. 
It was, therefore, necessary that she should see 
him in order to receive remittances, other let- 
ters and other information from home. 

"Of course it soon transpired that the yonng 
lady was desperately in love with the young 
man ; and some time after that, instead of in- 
tending to return home, she bad in reality but 
just run away. 

"About the time that this discovery was 
made, tbe girl learned that the young man was 
already engaged, and that so far as marrying 
hrm was concerned, she might just as well have 
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remained at heme. The young man, in fact, 
w ^. n ' ° 9 and got married, aid, wnat was worse, 
Jen her, lamenting, with no money and no re- 
.sourcts. 

'• She was in a bad wav bv this time, and we 
were a little afraid she would commit suicide. 
To keep from actual want ebe began to disprse 
of some jewelry, arid begged me upon cne occa- 
sion to ess st her in pawning a brace'et. I had 
.never done anj thing of tbe sort before, but I 
felt very sorry for the poor girl and I was goose 
enough to determine for once to try. 

"Tee first place I went to was to a pawn- 
broker's upon St. Charles street, to whom I 
showed the bracelet m question. His answer 
when I asked him what he would give me for it, 
led me to think that brokers were tbe politest of 
men. After some words, he said it was not pos- 
sible such a pretty woraan as I could hnd any 
need for display of jewelry; that be would ad- 
vance me $100 without the need of exacting any 
pledge. I Knew it was not worth that much, 
and I asked him again to name a precise sum 
that be would give lor the jew6l, for 1 knew that 
he was jesting when be offered so much. As 
he still repeated bis answer, and I saw by this 
time what his meaning was, I was obliged io be 
contented with giving him a look, and left tbe 
office in a little less hopeful spirit than when I 
entered. However, I ultimately disposed of it 
ior halt what he offered to me. 

" When I went back borne and gave the girl 
the money, she seemed to recover courage at 
tae eight. I had brought back with me a bou- 
quet, and she now asked me what I was going 
to do. I told her that there would be a proces- 
sion of one of the clubs, and that I intended 
throwing my bouquet to a friend. The thought 
struck her as a bright idea. ' I mean to have 
one, too,' she said, and immediately ordered off 
the servant girl to get the finest ene she could 
find. The bouanet was found, and the proces- 
sion soon after came marching on with mussic, 
banners and a thousand lamps. 

"I flung mine to a party who had nothing 
whatever to do with this story, and watched 
with some curiosity what my friend would do 
with hers. She held it by a string in suspense, 
while at least five hundred men passed by, and 
made each one believe that he would become 
the lucky possessor. However, she finally sin- 
gled out a young man in the Guards, who 

pleased her fancy, and dropped it into his 
bands. The young man looked pleased enough, 
of course, the procession passed on, and in a 
short time after wehad both forgotten all about 
the matter. 

" It was not, however, the case with him. He 
contrived to get introduced to the house and to 
this girl, and after such a commencement it did 
not take vary long for either party to make np 
their mind. They soon fell head over ears in 
love, of course, and, doubtless, (for she left ua 
soon after) the blessing of the church has by 
this time rivated and clinched their vows." 

An acquaintance of onrs is a ciourmct of somo 
reputation. He can telk about dinners from the 
time of Heliogabalus to Baron Bnse. He lov^sto 
bring good feeders together, as did Mr. Bhmber, 
with his friends inDombey and Son. These he has 
several times "hospitably entreated" at what 
was supposed in advance to be at bis expense. 
Some accident or fatality would cause it to be at 
their own. We recount an instance or so, to put 
the public on their guard : 

Onee he excited a hungry crowd of half a 
dozen bv a graphic description of a new restau- 
rant inst opened. The excitement increased 
when he added that he bad been invited to din- 
ner with his friends. The excitement moderated 



when it became known a carriage would be ne- 
cessity, the price of which would alone be equal 
to that o' a good dinner. The party still de- 
cided on going. 

Tbo restaurant was found with some difficulty, 
and the landlord seemed embarrassed. He 
nevertheless welcomed his guests to his bar- 
room, his billard saloon and pistol gallery. 
The liquor was tolerable, and the runs at bil- 
liards hot so bad; still the landlord's barkeeper 
seemed ignorant that the visitors were guests, 
and bar, billiards and pistol gallery cost more 
moriey than the carriages. The guests grew 
restive and lecollected that their object in com- 
ing was dinner. The latter at length was an- 
nounced—and such a dinner 1 The staple of the 
meai was croakers and sour claret. The guests 
were furious. Whas added to their disgust was 
that the landlord appeared the picture of con- 
tentment and serenity. Instead of thanking him 
for his meal, they coldly demanded their bill. 
It was the turn of BoDifacenowto look offended. 
" But you are my guests, gentlemen," said he, 
"there is no charge." The soft impeachment 
was declined. The guests point blank preferred 
paying to attempting a gratitude they were un- 
able to feel. One with fiery wbiskers, who had 
distinguished himself at the pistol gallery, inti- 
mated that satisfaction was due him for having 
invited him to such a meai. Thus hard pressed, 
the landlord stated that the honor of dining so 
distinguished a party wa3 totally unexpected 
until its arrival, and that t e had been taken by 
surprise. But the fact was he had done his 
best. 

There was nothing to do but to curse the 
originator of the enterprise, whose unauthor- 
ized invitation had involved the eating of an in- 
digestible meal, and a passage of arms with the 
landlord, who was not after all much to blame, 
and to get back to town with what spirits and 
resolutions they could. 

On another occasion our Amphitrion was pre- 
sented to an acquaintance whose conversation 
afforded him so much satisfaction, that an invi- 
tation to dinner for himself and friends was 
offered upon the spot. The party was lively, 
the liquor only moderately adulterated, and din- 
ner no worse than one is ordinarily condemned to 
eat. Unfortunately our Amphitiion was disposed 
to show himself in a controversial mood. He 
attacked every one in the party upon their 
weakest side. The dinner concluded stormily. 
By the time the dessert was brought in the host 
had torn the coat of the distingushed guest 
from the tails to the collar, and the distin- 
guished guest was beating the hospitable giver 
of the feast with a claret bottle over the head. 
The party brought up at the police station, and 
the restaurateur has been inquiring from that 
day to this who is to pay for the dinner. 

The last hospitable feat told of him was of his 
having persuaded a florid-complected arrival to 
keep bim company until the close of the third din- 
ner. It then appeared that our Amphitrion had 
forgotten some point in the fare, and that it was 
necessarv to descend below to repair his error. 
He succeeded with some difficulty in getting 
down the stairs, but failed totally in ever gettiDg 
back. Bestaurateur and guests have ever since 
had their minds filled with the worst forbodmgs, 
and be is informed, if this notice should happen 
to encounter his eye, that by making his appear- 
ance h» will learn something, as Artemua Ward 
would say, to his advantage. 

XI— The Adventures of a MarqnU. 

Old Anthoby Fernandez, who was recently be- 
fore the Second District Court on a suit for in-, 
terdiction, has had rather a gay and amusing 
life of it for some seventy odd summers, it would: 
appear from the revelations of witnesses and; 
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eld chroniclers of scandal. The battle of New 
Orleans found him a musician in ope of the com- 
panies that went from the city, and the adven- 
turous Anthony doubtless understood how to 
make as much out of his exploits as if he had 
been the " Drummer Boy of the Rappahannock " 
himself. This country, at any rate became, 
after the battle, too small to contain him . His 
father, who had been a prosperous undertaker, 
dving about this time, and leaving him possessed 
of a considerable fortune, Anthony lost no 
time in crossing the waters, and spent some 
time at the College of Henry IV. He had the 
reputation of being one of the haDdsomest men 
of his day, and not overscrupulous with one sex 
or the other. What with his money, his good 
looks, and his unbounded cheek, the adventures 
of Gil Bias were nothing to-his. A duchess be- 
came desperately enamored of him, and Anthony 
despairing of making Europeans believe that 
Americans were so stupid as to have no nobility, 
determined to adopt a title for himself. The 
" Marquis o[ Baratatia " was th» name he then 
saccessfully went by, until in an evil hour he 
gave a countryman the cold shoulder, and tbe 
title was publicly proclaimed to be one of his 
own invention. 

The best known of his adventures in Europe 
was in connection with the celebrated divorce 
case of George IV., brought against Queen 
Caroline for adultery, and in which Anthony 
was summoned as a witness. Rumor had it 
that while she was once traveling inconnue in 
Italv, ehe met up with the fascinating An- 
thony, and made him much happier than her 
husband. However this may be, Anthony 
was not introduced upon the stand; and an- 
other rumor had it tnat £10,000 were paid to 
buy him off. 

Coming to this country, or rather to Mexico, 
he next became involved in some intrigue there, 
which caused him to receive notice to quit. 
His intrieue with tbe Mexican Cleopatra appears 
to have dampened the ardor of Anthony in this 
direction. He found his wav back to New Or- 
leans, and in tbe leas romantio role of auction- 
eer contrived to retrain some ot the money ho 
had so readily spent ia his younger days. 

The war found him so violent a Confederate 
that nothing but the arrival of Gen. Butler in 
the city could induce him to become a good 
Union citizen. Bat the strong patriotism ho 
always manifested on the occasion or every 
election was insufficient to secure him aoy office, 
fcndit is said that his di°gnst at the iagratitude 
of republics was what brought on his first 
alienation of mind. 

It was about a year ago that, finding his 
health failing, ho betook himself to Paris, and 
fought a resting place in one of the Maisons de 
Sante, with which that city abounds. It was 
to one of these he wenf, wlipre the nurses are 
of that class of penitents that seek by acting ia 
such capacities to atone for former errors. Once 
inside this institution Anthony's old luck over- 
took him. His nurse mado him sleek and fat, 
and the Marquis, from gratitude, or perhaps 
from infatuation for the lady, (spoken of as 
amiable, good natured and pretty, 1 ) brought her 
to this country and married nor. The marriage 
was not a fortunate one. It gave rise ti a suit 
fjr interdiction, and about the time this was 
disposed of, the unhappy lady met with a vio- 
lent death. Her dress had ea'igbt fire and be- j 
fore it could be extinguished ene was a corpse. 

XII.— Virtne. | 

night was remarkable for its serenity i 

and the clearness of the sky. It was bound ia 
blue and gold, as we heard some one remark. 
At every window, and upon every door-sill, there 
were dead loads of pretty houris rendered 



languisardes by the heat, and apparently read; 
to judge from the relaxed expression of moi 
than one, to drop for life into the arms of an 
moderately amiable youth, who had the animi 
tion or energ? to propose. Bo long as the the. 
mometer continues to stand where it does, 
would be impossible for any inamorata to mal 
much resistrnce. 

The moonlight, indeed, was so provaeative < 
sentiment, that even steadfast talkers of pol 
tics, and of the price of cotton or stocks, moi 
than once forgot their cue, and turned an a] 
proving glance heavenward. It suggested 
story that was told, and the only satisfaotio 
tbe listener has where the narrator is Ion 
winded, is that he may repeat the narrative 1 
other sufferers. 

It was ef a youth, Who was, sometimes, goo< 
natured in the disposition of his money, an 
who once, *hen a poor neighbor lost her chil< 
contributed cne-balf of the money needed t< 
ward purchasing a coffin. He did moie— he rod 
to the cemetery in a carriage, and Providence, t 
if to reward him for his goodness of hear 
placed hirr. as vis-a-vis ot a very pretty fellov 
mourner. The acquaintance subsequently ripei 
ed into an intimacy, but about this our hei 
acted badly. Another expedition was soondfte: 
ward made, but this time it was to a restazran 
and on arriving there the aff*ir took i/uch 
turn that acquaintance, fiiendship and ia'.imac 
all ended between the two. 

The couple did not happen together for a Ion 
time afterwards, and when they did th« youn 
man was out of business and employment, an 
had a rather hungry cast of countenance. Hi 
appearance was so suggestive that it led, to ei 
planation, and the result of it was a naive ter 
der of one of those diminutive pocket book 
which the other eex carry— a generous offe 
which of course was declined. The goodnee 
of heart, however, which suggested tbe offei 
made a lifetime impression— suggested remors 
and reform, and an honest proposal. Activ 
employment for the young man soon followed 
aud last night, for aught that is known to th 
contrary, the two lovers were in commoa, per 
haps, with hundreds of couples all over the city 
indulging in sweet unison in all manner of happ 
dreams lor the future. 

Xfll-An Improdiptn Weddlngr. 

At the party given by Madame X , a num 

ber of young people of social temperament 
were assembled together, and the mistress o 
tbe mansion was the gayest of ber guests. Th 
affair, altogether, was like an ordinary ga, 
party, and the only thing worth remarking up 
on the occasion was a full grown doll, whicl 
could be seen frcm the principal saloon, am 
which in dress and general appearance bore I 
rjsemblancs to tbe hospitable hoBtess. 

In fact it was taken tor a living personage b: 
a young man whose sight, either throng] 
natural or artificial causes, was weak — wni 
vowed that he had become the victim of love a 
first sight, and who absolutely insisted, too 
upnn becoming acquainted with the unknown 

Tee young man not yet having been formal!' 
presented to the hostess, and the sudden pas' 
tion having been made known to her, the eitua 
tioi suggested a practical joke. The intoxicatec 
youth was presented to the lady of the house ai 
the mysteriou? unknown ; a conversation sooi 
ensued of the kind that is sacred to lovers. Th< 
waxen dummy was forgotten— the sudden pas 
sion progressed, at least upon one side, with tht 
most outrageous intensity. In short, there wai 
a declaration, and the proposal was declared U 
bo reciprocated. The most absurd part of th< 
adventure (which .'odowed after the flow oi 
cbampigne) was that a clergyman was intro- 
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duced— it van agieed ( Da t the marriage ce- 
remony should then and tbere take place, and 
the idea wa3 actually carried out. 

At this poinr, unable to continue tlie joke any 
further, tbe pretended bride did not aupt ar an v 
more during the evening, and tcok it tor gran-ed 
that the bridegroom would soon discover the 
jest. But the morning afer it became evident 
to her mind that no explanation had been made 
whatever. Indeed, the jouDg bridegroom, it 
appeared, had teen escorted to what was pointed 
out to him as the bridal chamber, and congrat- 
ulated upon his gocd fortune ; then, too, it waa 
shown that he had left the house in away which 
indicated flight sometime during the night. 

But, what added to the mystery was, that the 
doll had disappeared from the room in which it 
had been left, and required some search to dis- 
cover it. The affair, altogether, ended so droll. 
and the young hfctesa waa so much exasperated 
at tbo impertinence of some of her guests, that 
much lees was said about it than might have 
been expected, by one of the principal parties 
to the joke. The affair, besides, led to a wild 
rumor tbat the bridegreom bad been married to 
one of the full-grown wax figures commonly ex- 
posed in milliners' windows. At any rata, if the 
details appear a little muddy or difficult to be 
understood, it was owing to the fact thai the 
bridegroom has not since appeared, to the 
ridiculous perversion and ccntinuation of what 
would otherwise have been a very nice joke, and 
not to any misstatements of oar reliable in- 
formal^. 

XIV— Adventure* on the >lebt of tbe Riot. 

It has occasioned some surprise among 
Smith's friends, who have always known him 
lor a quiet citizen, to learn that he was recently 
mixed up in the riots, and that he played, at 
the time in question, an unusually lively role. 
To see a quiet-looking, slow, poking phi- 
losopher, roaming through the city like 
a wehr wolf, or like a Malay running a 
muck, is a fact that requires some explanation, 
and Smith has kindly furnished us with a narra- 
tive of his adventures. On the evening 
in Question, he was the victim of two 
or three awkward blunders. In the first 
place, a wag had fastened, as a joke, 
a Eadical badge to his coat collar, and 
he had paraded through town in happy uncon- 
sciousness cf the fact. Secondly, as if one 
blunder in this direclion was not enough, upon 
being teazed about being a Eadical, the bright 
idea had occurred to him of announcing himself 
a recent convert to carpet-bag principles and of 
defending every act of petty larceny, wholesale 
swindling, rape, murder, etc., that any of the 
followers of that faith bad been guilty of. Third- 
ly, about the time the riot had commenced 
somebody had mistaken him for Wickiiffe, Con- 
way, or some of tbat crowd. All of these facts 
crowding rather fast upon the heels of each 
other, and the alarm about the riot occurring 
just at that moment, poor Smith soon found 
himself surrounded by a crowd who gazed upon 
him with an unkindly eye, and who thought hia 
movements would bear watching. Shortly after 
the first pistol shot was fired, and Smith waa 
suspected of being the man who did the firing. 

With such a start as this, some of Smith's ad- 
ventures for the night may be easils guessed at. 
Discovering that ho was in a dangerous neigh- 
borhood, he made a break down Canal street 
with some start of his pursuers, but went head- 
over beels against the chains on tbe neutral 
ground, his followers yelling "Hit him again" 
as he fell. Recovering himself now, he s ruck 
down Bo'yal, Dumaine, Villere, and thence to 
one of tbe markets, and was there lucky enough 
to be lost in the crowC, 



His adventures, however, were not yet ended. 
Od b a way back home he was fired at, he says, 
a halt a dozen times Horn colored clubs and 
coffee-bouses, and once while endeavoring to 
secrete himself behind a coiner, narrowly es- 
caped bemg arrested on a charge of attempting 
to set fire to tbe premises. To conclude Smith'a 
own account of his adventures, after goiog 
through all these trials and tribulations, he waa 
subsequently locked up by the Coroner as being 
the Smith who had .taken part in one of th» 
'murders up town, and who had fired at the 
crowd from a gallery. 

Smith could be perhaps induced to come dosrn 
in some of his statements, but there is no doubt i 
that things were made uncommonly lively about 
him on the night in question. 

XV— The Voudoti TJnnce, 

About the commencement of the last fashion" 
able season, a young girl of about twenty year 3 
of age came to the city and secured a residence 
at one of the best known of our up-town board- 
ing schools. She came, at tbe time of her arri- 
val, from one of the paiishes up the coaat, 
whither she had been to visit some of ber near- 
est relatives. At the time cf ber arrival it waa 
announced tbat she was on her way to the resi- 
dence of her guardian in Mississippi, (ber pa- 
rents, also of tbat State, being dead,) and that 
in bis house she would make her permanent 
home. 

Once established comfortably in the larga 
boarding-school above referred to, it came to 
be remarkad that one week after another passed 
away, and still the young lady made no move 
toward starting home. This event, however, 
did not excite much attention. It had now been 
ascertained that her lather while alive had been 
a physician (by birth an Italian; of considerable 
scientific attainments, and bad spent most of 
his time in classifying the various genera and 
species of insects and reptilla to be found in 
the South. In assisting him to classify his spe- 
cimens and arranging his cases, hia daughter 
had shown extraordinary ap titude, and had 
even acquired some of the learned doctor's 
fondness for insects, bugs, and vano us species 
of serpents. It was even whispered that §he 
had acquired from her, father a knowledge of" 
the power of taming, serpents, and had paid 
much attention to the African superstitions of 
the servants by whom she was surrounded. By 
one ofthese, an bid nurse, she was attended on 
her visit to the city. 

It was also alleged that the young girls rela- 
tives and friends, at the death of her parents, 
had viewed with disgUBt what appeared to be 
her grbwing tastes in this direction, and with 
this feeling were rot sorry to see her estab- 
lished at a fashionahle school where she could 
occupy her time in literary pursuits, or in re- 
ceiving company, as might suit her disposition. 
During the two or three first months of he? 
residence in this city, she received many invi- 
tations in society, and partly from her inde 
pendence of manner, partly from her reputation 
for wealth and attainments, met with a mow 
than ordinary flattering reception. Other causes 
added to these. Though there waa a certain 
obliquity of vision in her eyes, and though theea 
latter were of an emerald or sea-green hue, 
with red-rimmed eyelids, and though her fea- 
tures ordinarily appeared livid and swollen, thera 
were certain extraordinary traits and features 
which attracted connoisseurs of female beauty. 
In spite of this attraction, she was always see a 
alone on the streets, and received none of the 
visitors who attempted to cultivate ber ac- 
quaintance. 

To this statement there was one exception, A 
gentleman connected with a firm of trust and 
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responsibility was tbe son of her guardian. Him 
it was necessary to receive as the agent of her 
family. As all of ber letters, remittances ana 
information from home came through his hands, 
it was necessary to see him frequently. 

Of course it soon transpired that the youno; 
girl was violently in love with the factor. It 
came to be suspected that so far irom being 
upon her way to return to her friends that she 
had visited the city with the exprsss purpose of 
gaining his love. 

It furthermore was made evident that her 
powers of fascination were at an absolute dis- 
count in this quarter, that tbe gentleman was 
already engaged to another lady, and that the 
marriage was shortly to be consummated. 

During tbe months tbat these facts were 
slowly being brought to light, she had mostly 
occupied herself with tbe studies proper 
to a young lady whose education is 
nearly completed, though still paying much 
more attention to natural history than to 
any other branch. It was subsequently 
made to appear that she had visited several 
public institutions in disguise on Mardi Gras 
night ; tbat she had been in attendance at all 
the side-shows about the levee, where serpents 
are exhibited, and that she had had interviews 
with the various astrolr gists, clairvoyants, for- 
tune-tellers of tbe city, and with even that still 
darker and more dangerous class of pretender* 
who claim to be able to shape the future by our 
wishes and passions. 

Thus much stated it remains now to bs de- 
scribed -n hat occurred on the night of the first 
of.Tnne. 

Tbe firet of June, as is known to old gossips, 
is the time ot year that >'» devoted by the Vou- 
dou worshipers to the celebration of their 
most sacred rites. It is at this period they re- 
tire to the Lake-end, and indulge in fiequent 
suppers and midnight bathing, and thas the 
dances and other superstitious obeprvsnees ate 
practiced with the most vigor and intensity. 
Any one who is curious to pay them a vielt can 
do so by procep'lin? to tbe Lake-end of the 
Pontchartrain Hailroad, and goin? dawn the 
road on tbo right hand side of tbe track for 
balF-a-mile. 

Tho great Vondou trout of Monday was tbo 
crowning of a ueir Queen in place of the cele- 
brated Mario LevR't, who now numbers some 
sixty or seventy years of a^;e, and win, It need 
hardly be s»id, is too o/d to longor discbarge 
tbe onerous duties of tbe office. As most of 
these followers of the fetish faith are in reality 
notbiog but worshipers of Venus or Astarte, 
tbat is to say, of youth and beauty, -thev natu- 
rally are among tbe 6rit to grow impatient of 
old age, aud so Queon Mario, in suite of the 
dread with which her name is regarded, find* it 
best to resign the magic scepre. 

A c'irious study would be the rise and growth 
of this dark superstition among our colored, 
and, in some cases, foreign populations, though 
it doubtless has alwajs existed in some form or 
other since the first Africans were brought to 
this country. 

Old Marie herself, whose influence and power 
have been wielded without question for the last 
twenty years, appears to have been originally 
a nurse and old family servant, known to all the 
old population, and at one time in great request 
in dressing the bodies of the dead. It was from 
this occupation tbat her pretensions to be the 
priestess of a religion, and to have the power 



of affecting events by spells and eharms, doubt- 
lees arose. 

Her power was greatly disputed at one time 
by a rival who had the enterprise to send to 
Africa for a large doll-like idol, and which, when 
clrtsaed and bedevilled with beads, tattoo marks 
aud all manner of Congo toggery, produced a 
tremendous impression among the credulous. 
It was regarded by Marie as such a dangerous 
talisman that the idol was carried away— was 
brought at one time before the Recorder for him 
to decide whose property it was, or whether any 
violence had been used in wresting it from its 
first ownei. However, the scales of justice in- 
clined against Rosalie ; the magic doll was de- 
creed to the Queen, who doubtless had the most 
power as a procurees, and from that time 'to 
this the Voudou Queen has swayed the minds of 
thousands of believers in this city. It is proba- 
ble that there are at this tima a dozen altars in 
different parts of town. 

This much stated, we return to tbe night of 
the anniversary. 

At tbat time the event bad become known to 
the class who keep familiar with tho gossip 
about courts and ballrooms, cockpits and other 
places of resort in tbe Second District, and the 
fast men of the town, who had availed them- 
selves of the opportunity to be present, saw the 
cbapel which bad been fitted up for the occa- 
sion, thronged with numerous worshipers at 
the mystic rites, most of wnom were women 
and quadroons, though mixed somewhat with 
foreign-born guests, and with one or two who 
were obviously to the manor born. These 
women were all dressed elaborately, some of 
them in bridal costume, and with an extraor- 
dinary regard to the fineness and purity of 
their nnderclothiag and linen. At one end of 
the chapel a corpse was exposed. 

The rites having commenced, an elderly tur- 
baned female, dressed in yellow and red, as- 
cended a sort of dais and chaunted a wild sort 
of fetish song, to which the others kept up an 
accompaniment with their voices and with a 
drum- like beat of their hands and feet. At the 
same time they commenced to slowly move in a 
circle, while gradually increasing the lime. As 
the motion gained in intensity the flowers and 
other ornaments disappeared from their hair, 
and thsir dresses were torn open, and each one 
conducted hersolf like a bacchante. Every one 
was bocomtDg drunk and intoxicated with the 
prevailing madness and excitemeit. As they 
danoed in the circle, in the centre of which 
stood a basket with a dozen hissing snakes 
whose heads were projecting from tbe cover, 
each eorybante touched the serpent's bead with 
her brand. ,. .... .. 

In the midst of that saturnalia of witches, the 
pythoness of the extraordinary dance and revel 
was a young girl, with bare feet, and costumed 
en chemise. In one hand she held a torch, and 
with wild, maniacal gestures, headed the band. 
In this awlul state of nudity she continued ber 
•ver increasing frantic movements, until reason 
itself abandoned its earthly tenement. 

Id a convulsive fit she finally fell, foaming at 
the month like one possessed, and ic was only 
then that the mad oarnival found a pause. Th9 
girl was torn half dead from the scene, and has 
never yet been restored to her faculties; but 
enough was leeaned of her history to discover 
that, in despair of ever realizing her love in 
any other way, she had been made a party to 
demoniacal rites, whose only effect had been to 
subvert her reason. 



